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DED1CA.TI0N. 


H. H. The GAEKWAR of BARODA, G, C, S. 1. 

The faOt that yoh have eent the smaitest lads in your 
solioola to England, France, Germany and America to get 
a sound toolmioal and Scientific Education ; that you iiave 
founded an Agiioultuval College, opened several Technical 
Schools and finally made Education compulsory in your 
State, places you in the front rank of Educational reformers. 
You have also given a splendid example of enlightenment 
and liberality to all Educationalists in India : to the English 
Government and to all tllfi Piinoes and nobles v^ho desire 
the wolfaro of the people. I claim the credit of having first 
Sounded the tocsin in this battle and unsparingly condemned 
the’ibxisting system of Education, which is old-fashioned 
obsolete and absolutely worthless. It withdraws the^outh 
of the country from the fields, the forests and the workshop, 
and degrades the University by converting it into au 



intellectual dram shop for the manufacture of quill-driving 
machines, who are lost to their country and homes, and 
whose only Nirvana is a Government pension. Tho thou- 
sands who fail, return. to their homos, a useless burden to 
their families, oensuiing the Government which encouraged 
hop 03 ,whioh wore never renlisocl. As a true lover of India 
who feels for and with the youth of the country, I dodioato 
to you this hook containing desultory articles, many of which 
when .first published excited howls of indignatJdn. from 
respectable rascality and cowardly conservatism? These 
however arc the best evidences a man can have, that ho has 
said something it was time to say. I pray that your Iligli- 
noss may have a long and prosperous reign to continue tho 
noble work you liave begun, and that tlio people, through 
the length and breadth of India, may bless and honour tlm 
foremost and most unselfish Prince in tho country. 

I have the honour to remain, with the profoundest 
sentiments of admiration and respect 
Your Highness’s 
Very faithful servant 


The Autiioe. 


PREFACE, 


'y 


Most of the ailiolea liayc appeared in tlic Indian Pioss. 
For permission to reproduce tliein, I beg to tlianlc the 
Editors of the “ Times of India”, the “ Statosman” and 
the “Bee”. Some also apireared in the “Indian Daily 
News” and the “Indian Woild”, while coiidnctod by me. 
The letter of the students appeared in the “ Indian Minor”. 


173 Lowee CinooLAu Koad 
Caecutta, 

&3}'d November 1896. 


J. BOWLES DALY. 
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OHAPXBE I, 


^ THE CRAM SYSTEM. 

A BEiLLiiiNT journalistic friend of raino was once thrown 
into prison for threatening j;he life of liis mother-in-law, 

I Impponod to call on him when he came out, and while 
on tlie point of expressing raj commiseration for the hard- 
ship he suffered, he checked the current of my sympathy by 
saying ! "It was just the experience I wanted. I haxo 
been hero and there and eveiywherc ; up in a balloon, 
down in a thieves’ kitchen, gone through an earthquake, 
written a hook, and had the measles. I have gone through 
all the appointed conditions of a modem man ; loved, 
quarrelled, wrote, travelled, sinned, and repented. I only 
wanted to sec life from behind the bars of a prison to 
-complete my education.” My friend made very good use 
his expcriencG, for he wrote several articles on ^ <[,,,Hfo 
ifthd disciph'no, and suggested improvements ^ were 
aoceptsd by the Government and proved br^,j l,ii. , Ho 
attained' ^ bM object, including the loinog-^ .^vanta^q of 
entirely suppressing the ohjectionablo mo#’'.jr-ia-law. This”^ 
trivial incident proves that the world can be made wiser by 
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the disclosure of any of its members who are not prevented 
by false modesty or any paltry reason from detailing their 
experience. I have a tale to unfold which may lead to a 
useful reform, if our rulers care to pioJit by the experience 
of one of their least important subjects. 

AN INDIAN PnOFESSORSniP. 

It was with a distinct feeling of satisfaction, not unlike 
that which consoled my friend of prison exporienqij, that I 
accepted the offer of the Professorship of English Literature 
in the Metropolitan College, made me by the Hon’ble 
Surendra ]!Iath Bannerjee, the popular tribune and 
educational broker of Bengal. Mr. Bannerjee is the, 
proprietor of the Ripon College, a large establisliment with 
several brahehes, and, being an experienced manager, he has 
lately been entrusted with the charge of the MoLiopolitan 
Institute, a typical Indian school and college with about 
fourteen hundred students. The recent demand for edu- 
cation has called into existence a large number of snbh' 
training schools, which are extensively patronise,d by the 
youth of the town, and also those of the country, wlio 
otowd the lanes and slums ot Calcutta. The fees usually 
range from six to twelve rupees a month ; but the Metro- 
politan^Slotously offers a university education, with choice 
of pro* "'u for the ridiculous Sum ^of tliree rupees all 
round !' ^ the ortm System is conducted on entirely 

COhUjercial P* '^iples, and cam be seen- in all its naked dC'^ 
forihity^ The teMliing establishments of Calcutta form a 
mushtodta- growtli of fcfinidable character. My ojjserva- 
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tiona are strictly confined to those of the natiYes, among 
whom a strong rivalry exists, not for the acquisition of 
knowledge, but for getting “passes” and procuring fees. 
The college authorities are compelled to supply the exact 
kind of information the students want, and not what is most 
beneficial. The natural order of affairs is inverted. ’ In 
Europe the professors set the tasks and the students learn 
them ; in India the students dictate the studies and the 
professors learn the lessons. If the authorities will*not 
supply the article of Imowledge according to the taste of 
the student, the latter will leave and seek another school. 
Education is thus reduced to a matter of mere bargaining. 
These mushroom colleges have no endowments except the 
elemosynary aid bestowed by a few individuals ; they 
depend- for their Siupport on the fees of the pupils. 

THE KBAL VALUE OP A DEOKEE. 

The advantages of a college education I give in its 
eo “ 3t Older. First, it enables a youth to win good matri- 
mrahil stakes for himself ; for in India it is the son, and 
not the daughter, who is put up in the market : the m.a., the 
B.A., and even the plucked b.a., possess a certain monetary 
value, rising in grades. Next, the degree gratifies personal 
vanity, serves as a feather in the cap ; praise to the Bengalee 
Baihoo is as sweet as blubber to the Esquimaux and reproof, 
unpal9;^jble to all, is simply nauseous to one who is usually 
gentlbj i^pd-hnmaured, and of excellent temper. The Bajjpo 
will tell a hundred fibs without compunotion thtongh mere 
courtesy j heiiknctw?. that, ifc n man signs himsoM “your 
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obedieat servant,” the pbrase does not necessarily imply 
that the writer is going to blacken yonr boots and he pushes 
this form of politeness to its last entrenchment. If any one 
carries about with him in Indian Society an implicit faith 
in mere verbal promises, he deserves all ho gets. ^Jhe 
Bengalee never says “yes” or “no” distinctly to any pro- 
position, for ho knows the subtle spell which lies in courte- 
ous delay. In the matter of diplomacy or putting off the 
fuliiltoent of a promise ho is a match for tho Turk. The 
^i^^third object of education is tho chance of getting a post 
under the Government. Tho smallness of tho pay is no 
drawback ; tho post is everything, for it means authority, 
and the ingenious methods of exacting indirect taxation are 
known to every chuprassie in tho town. I Icnow tho dunuaii 
of a large business house whose nominal income amounts 
to tho sum of a month. His wardrobe on taking 

the post consisted of a string and two inches of cloth ; he 
really had nothing but his slrin which he could call bis 
own. That man, however, is worth at present htedakhsi ' 
My duties in the college were to tench for nineteen 
hours a week. All the subjects wore prescribed, and the 
nlerk of the establishment supplied a time-table on which 
they "tl^et 0 ienfered. An hour was devoted to each Subject, 
The students Were nearly all young men, few under nine- 
teen and' many over twenty-three. Then- conduct was 
characterised' by a species of independence which bordered, 
on„jinsolende. , My experience *of student life in England, ■ 
FianSe, and Germalny presented me with no parallel. , ,Ti|hy 
strode into the class-room at all hours and wenitvetif as 
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they liked, making noise and seriously interrapting the 
Wo'rk ol the class, ■while during the lecture they held 
convoisations with each other which made the business of 
speaking a labour. The number in the classes ranged from 
one hundred and twenty to a hundind and seventy. There 
was no attempt at order or discipline, and the business of 
signing the roll presented the appearance of a free ’fightt 
the clerk’s voice being hardly audible. 

The books for study comprised Shakespeare, IkUndov, 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Sir Philip Sidney's Apology for 
Poetry, and Frederick Harrison’s admirable Life of 
Cromwell — a fine selection, but very much beyond the 
comprehension of men unacquainted with the pimplett 
words of English. The ignorance of the students was 
petrifying ; a slight glimmering of mind within just served 
to render internal darkness visible ; their faces did not 
express any kind of activity beyond that of perspiring. 
*lt was my custom to read a sentence or short paragraph 
out of any of the books which formed the subject of the 
lecture. Then give the sense, using the simplest Saxon 
words, and, having finished the explanation; before Jgbing 
to the next sentence, request the students to ask questions. 

SAMPUE. 

> 

The inquiries propoundbd revealed the qualities of their 
dlfSliand the extent of their comprehension, rvhick wab 
appalling* Here is a sample — “ Ulvir orimwell brou^t hiS 
wife to Huntingdan : meaning of ‘ to ’ in sin-tance explain,*' 
The whole passage was run together without Lnfieotion, 
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uttered with jaws sot as tight as a rat-trap, and expressed 
in a villainous oacldng tone which sounded like the rinsing 
of a bottle. As there are no marks for prormaohtioa or 
enunciation, the Indian students rogard such accossoties to 
the language as beneath contempt, Maobetli, yielding to 
the wicked prompting of tho Weird Sisters, felt the evil 
suggestions “unfix his liair and make liis seated heart 
larook at his ribs.” The majority of the students could not 
comprehend the mental embarrassment of the Thane of 
“Coddovo," as they called him. Macbeth wonted tho throne : 
nothing was easier than to cut tho throat of Ids kinsman 
when tho king happened to be under his roof ? What 
useless fuss did the poet make of the whole transaotloii ! 
Alter an exhaustive explanation, I asked whether they had 
iany questions, whereupon a young man of live and twenty, 
who had pasted the Entrance, inquired, “ What’-i ribs /" 

The soul-stirring words of (Shakespeare, the cameo-cut 
sentences of Lanclyr, the organ tones of Milton, and tho 
manly sentiments of Tennyson make about -as lipneh 
pression on the Bengalee mind as tho taps of an anoMon-* 
aer’s hammer on a block of granite. “ I can't follow yon,” 
sudd one of tho students with a dazed look in his eyes, like 
thkt d a . detective trying to find a clue and tliinking that 
his informant vfas. bent on deceiving him. They wore eon- 
^antly bokiag ,for iSome reoondlte moaning Whioh the text 
did not suggest ^Aanpugthe third and fourth year students 
Jwerh^eveniliOleVeriin'ttogent hoyl who showed both respeojli- 
‘lintL^attention.; tiie ranlc and sfile, however, were wanMhg 
entirely in foundation knowledge. To make the silk purse 
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oat of this biistly law material would task -thie eforts of 
the -wisest The most glaring defect was the absence of 
fljiy thust for knowledge ; they orideuiJy regarded words 
merely as a wheal-barroir to convey thoughts, and not the 
becoming dress of ideas. During the reading of the most 
impassioned soleotion from the great dramatist, ther® wss 
a tranquillity on their faces which resembled the stillneSa on 
the Ud of a box, while my explanation oocasionaily elicited 
such a smile as one might conceive the antodiluviaiia t« have 
indulged '‘in, while listeniug to the preaching of ffoah. 

It was, liowevor, in discussing the early life of Oaiom- 
well, with his deep searchmgs of heartland stirring appeals 
to God, that I perceived the spiritual poverty of these poor 
boys, Tlia bard puritan, with his earnest prayers and deep 
family affection, was a study which they entirely failed to 
eoUj-preliend. They saw, however, that he opposed, the 
‘Government, miiidered the king, and that bis name stood 
high aiuimg English worthies. On the parliamentaiy 
struggle I liave been asked several shrewd questions by the 
advanced classes, which convinced me that the wprst side of 
the Protector’s character made a deep impression, on th®m-. 
No doubt this will bear fruit in time, and yoUAg Bengal 
wEl assimilate his own views from, this period of history 
'tfbaoh will afford him future gaiffanoo, though he will never 
iaoqiuire the vigour or courage of tht grim old Ironside, 

It 

WHAT wawr WANT. 

The main idea of the student iiuder the eram' system is* 
to get a “paSAi” so he wants his information boiled down 
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and carefully eliewed. He cares no more for the quality of 
the grub given him than a young crow who clamours for 
sustenance with open beak. Like the bird in question, he 
does not care to look for his food himself ; this he wants 
the Professor to do for liim. Tlie information must bh 
made up in pellets whioh can bo swallowed with as little 
trouble as possible. The very words must bo dictated, that 
he may enter them in his note-book. The only faculty of 
bis mind exercised is that of memory. He objects to bo 
questioned, and makes answers in noises whioh louncL like 
words bitten in two and swallowed before they arc half Ottt, 
That venerable divine and eminent scholar, the Itev. Father 
Lafont told mo that in an examination in physiology, a 
student gave so complete an answer to a paper that the 
examiners suspected the boy of copying. The youth was 
summoned to appear before' the examiners. Ho denied the 
charge and boldly ohallenged' Htfeilii; ito set him then and 
there any question on the subject, A question On the brain 
was given himt ' which he answered on paper with great 
aoeuraoy, ,, fChe! examiners Were astounded, but one of the 
irnimber'Vtesited -his IrnoWledge hy calling. the servant to 
^br|#|g .tcp a brain from the museum, As the man was 
•jjfhS' room to execute the order, the examiner said, 
,-fV^topf L’U writeidown what I want.’’ Instead of brain lie 
Wrote, Send lip a heart.” When the latter was placed 
before the student,, he could not distinguish between a 
heart and a brain 1 Father Lafont deplores with me the 
outrageous system of ‘ oram,’ and considers its effect mqst 
injurious. 
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;■ ■/’ AS TOIQUH PBTITIOS. 

. •■J'QjS several oooasions I rebuked, in mild language, the 
'SSh^hiictuality and want of manners of the skidentS, show- 
'■■Ittg them that book-learning was not everything, and that 
the suoooss of Englishmen was due mainly to their ohaiaoter 
for uprightness, fidelity to engagements, and perseverance. 
The advioo was taken in mutinous silonoo, contrary to the 
slavish subservience enforced by the wi etched system of 
‘cram,’ A small section of the students showed their 
resentment by indicting a complaint to the manager. Mr. 
Eanneijee forwaided me their petition. The following is an 
oxtiaot which lofois to myself : “Our respected professor, 
Di. l)aly who, you know, is reputed be an aooomplishtd 
lecturer and man of wide learning, is driving us to 
desperation. We cannot properly appreciate his lectuies, for 
they are so out of the sphere of discipline obtaining here. 
So that we have to wile away the hour at some other puisuits. 
For instance, if we ask him the sum and suhstanoe of a 
passage, he would have some words explained and many un- 
answered; on other oooasions he would not aimwer, and 
make us silent with some sarcastic or witty oritfolsjn ion 
pronunciation, or such nonsense. Thus, Sir, if you be good 
jiCn^tigh to make an inquiry into the effioienOy into which he 
'^^Qonspasses his objects, you will be much dispirited and' 
l^^yed. Notice, worshipful Sir, if this humble pot.ttiod' 
of hfcije not talren'into the consideiation of yogr 

‘ ' • we shall be utterly and sadly hegleeted _^d 

melancholy and 


fill pr< 

have to pI'Od|(our weary round, some 
vague vision, #hidh faet may at last tuin to grinding opprOt- 
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siou and great loss to ow civil proapeots. In lino tlie only 
tbing we bog of yon is to make sifting inq^au'y after pro- 
ceedings, and have yourself freed from future ooigiplaints of 
this nature.” I will do the managet jnstiee to say that he por- 
eeives the evils of the ayatem, but feels powor&Ss to oppose 
it,- My recommendations am, that the number of subjects lot 
the degree bo reduced, and that viva voce examinations in 
English be introduced, In the Q-ovornment oollogos there 
ar»> n body of cultured English teachers who will make 
short work of the “cram” system if the opportunity la 
granted them. If this serious defect is allowed to go on un- 
checked, the Government will have cause to regret it. I am 
filled with admiration at the large and generous policy of 
education granted by our rulers, and this admiration Buffers 
uro labutement because of the defects of the system. Wo all 
learn by mistakes. But, in the name of common sense, lot 
us give these poor youths « Suitable education which will 
enable them to develop the trade, manpfaotures, and indus- 
tries of the oouutry, and check the stream of philosophers in 
patent leather shoes who are proving a nui.sauoe to them- 
selves and a curse to the country. 

The above letter was approved by all the leading Edu- 
natibnalisis of Calcutta, while it raised a perfect howl of 
indignttfcion from the students who were unable to distin- 
guish then Mends from their enemies. The answer is a 
sample of the English taught and a good specimen of the 
i^pphantiUe humour with which they intend to crush Hie 
writer whose only mtention was to expose and oondhitt'U a 
system frought With the very worst results. 
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Tllfll EEOIBNT ATTACK OH THE STUDENTS 01’ TITE 
MBTBOPODITAN INSTITUTION. 

[ To tike Editor of the “ Indian Mirror'". ] 

Sib,— Tlic studeute of Dr. Daly owe a deep debt' of 
gratitude to him for the immense fayonr lie has shown to 
tliem by talcing the koiiblo of furnishing them with an 
iiiQxhanstiblo tund of amnsement in the shape of wholesome 
advice lie is perfectly iustified in denouncing, in teims 
of indignation, the abominable and injurious system of 
‘cram ’ But under the pietext of giyiug us advice to 
avoid the “cram” system, he has, we are sorry ^-to-sny, 
launched into severe invectives against the behaviour 
and iguoraaoB of >ihe poor students of the Metropolitan 
Institution. "We think, it has not escaped the notice of 
the readers that he has tried to show “ the whole wealth 
of his wit” in a single article in the Statesman (in its issue 
of the 8rcl instant). 

We are really at a loss to understand, 'how Such a 
puerile, impassiouate and, above all, an Asiidi® S^'e*’ 
hks emainated from the pen of a man like Dr. Daly, whose 
h’-pitelleotual gifts, scholarly attainments, and, to crown all, 
bland good nature, still oommand the admiration uf 
theS^tld. Wo challenge anybody to question the sohOlarl^, 
attaMf^tS iJf ' this intelleotnal giant. His knowledge 
of an ejSfepske order, and of a transcendental '-nature- 
'Jlflithei- man can appreciate hiS true worth, 

■ Heis,an exbIMonally “fluent speaker, notwithatand'iflg 
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his constant stammering, and his constani;, efforts for htint- 
ing up fine phrases. ’ 

He is one of the most eminent of philosophers, not- 
withstanding the fact that he forgets the very of 

his philosophy when he has to teach the Bengali stnd^ts, 
before whom he becomes extremely nervous. But any Ohe 
who Icnows anything about Dr. Daly, knows that ho is an 
out-and-out disciple of Auguste Oomte. His knowledge 
off philosophy is luminous everywhere, oxce|)ting in the 
presence ot his pupils. 

He IS, perhaps, the greatest Uieratew of the age, 
notwithstanding the fact that he gave us certain curious, 
quaint and sometimes unearthly interpretations of some 
of the beautiful passages of those books, which wo had the 
igood fol’tune (7) to read with him. We may wolldesiguate 
him as “ the gre^ hterary LOviathan of the ago.” His 
erudition is of a type wIiA ofth hardly be found in man, 
He can be called a great ShakeSpOhfiah soholar, only 
ignoring the fact that he interpreted oertain-,ipi®ahiW{i?^' 
Macbeth in a curious and fanciful way. Xhis soft of 
ludicrous interpretations is not due to liis ignorance, but to 
his unfortunate nervousness which he ever feels before the 
iBepgkli students, and which he, with all his attempts, we 
are iSWC'f will never be able to overcome. So we sec that 
it is not hie fault, but is Nature’s fault. 

We think ttiat there is no harm in supposing tha#|lP’ 
also one of the greatest mathematicians of the 101^1 
oentuty. Had he been born in the time of Hewfbn, he 
wMld have dimmed thq world-wide renown of that gteat 
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man. By tie by, iad ho been a contemporary of Newton, 
tlien people would surely have thought that it was only 
frora his gravity that Newton was able to deduce the Law 
Kif Q-ravitation, Such a grave man was our Dr. Daly, 
lie in order “ to be dressed in an opinion of wisdom and 
gravity,” will never show his “ teeth in the way of smile, 
though Nestor swear the jest bo laughable.” 

Our Lanka-returned (i. e. Coylon-retuniod) Profo,ssor 
Is a man of versatile genius. It is beyond my powoj; to 
enumerate tfil the qualities with which Nature has endowed 
him. 

Dr. Daly has published the petition of some young 
students to ory them down ; but fortunately for theni, itljfly 
have no reputation to lose. On the other hand, he has a 
WOrld?-wido reputation ; so ho should take special care that 
some slang and objectionable expressions may not belie his 
mighty pen. There is no doubt that he can write Jilnglish 
with as much purity as he can wiite Latin and Greek. 

Dr. Daly has done the duty of a teacher by teaching ns 
the noble art of vituperation. It is, rmdoubtedly, one of 
the noblest and tbo useful of human arts. 

To those who do not love to oontomplato the ftll of 
„|wiW)att greatness, 1 do not Icnow a more mortifying spectacle 
to see the position to which Dr. Daly is reduced by 
SssffTago attack upon the studonts, who, fools as they are, 
been benOath his notice. 

A 

Yours, &o.> 

STTfOnnrs. 
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TOT LAST -WOTID ON THJS OEAM 9YSTBM. 

[ To the Editor of the “ Statemom”. 

StE,— It is quite fitting tliat the comespondeiioe 4ioited 
by my article should come to a close. I hope, h'owfer, 
to be pemiitfced a last word in reply. The surgeon whw 
opens an ulcer oan> hardly expect the patient to outwtaiii 
a superstitious love for the knifoj nor can ho wonder at the 
screams which aoooihpany the operation. These are natural 
consequences which should cause- neither Arprise nor 
offence. Ho one who has abused me need be afraid of an 
action at law, even should he declare that I murdered my 
grandmother. I ivish, however, to say that the gist of my 
article has been ignored, and only the unimportant side- 
issues noticed. 

I hasten to add that there are in India, educationists 
and beads of colleges as qualified- and capable of dealing 
with the admitted defects of the presemt TJnireirsity system 
as are to be found in Europe or Ameriba^ II these wdl 
only me§t in conference they can easily devisC a system 
better suited to the wants of the country and the character 
of the Indian youths than the one now in existence. The 
Q-dVemment will be wise in listening to their proposals, 
and, further, our rulers are imperatively called upon to 
solicit advice on this momentous question. Hero fiddling 
" over the flames of Borne is sympathy" itself compared with 
the present indifference. " 

9' Oowpor’s disquisition on the joys of an English fireside, 
is not likely to help the Bengalee who never contemplated 
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a fireplace, nor tlio imaginary conyersations of Landor, one 
who never read Greek history. Such studies arc about 
as useful to the Indian in his chrysalis condition as a 
mosquHo-cui'lain to a rhinoceros. Reading a heap of books 
is not education. It will not inspire courage, integrity, 
or a high sense of duty ; but the sum of thought which 
remains from it will minister to vanity, conceit, and obstruo- 
tiveness. A sound education should estalfiish a love of 
knowledge, a desire for entcrjmso, self-control co-opeua- 
tion, esprit ?la corps, and a love of country. These are 
the qualities whicli enable their possessor to win in the 
“race which is set before him.” 

The system of “cram” should be abolished, and a 
simpler and more elevating curriculum introduced, cal- 
culated to benefit the youth of the day and save India 
from becoming a vast pauper warren, sans industries, sans 
manufactures, sans handicrafts. The condition of the 
masses is the truest test of a countiy’s wealth or poverty, 
and judged by this standard, India is poor, a veritable land 
of Stygian darkness and ignorance. To her we might fitly 
apply the words of the poet ; 

“ Itie on’t 1 0 fie ! 

‘Tis an nnweeded garden > that 
, G-rows to seed : things rank and gross in 
' iKTatare possess it^erely.” 

J. BOWLES DALY, nn.m 



CHAPTER II. 


„ ON THE HOOGHLY, 

On Thursday last Mr. Woldon the ontorprising ptoptletor 
of the Esplanade Hotel arranged a pleasant osouusiou 
on the river. At ton o’clock a party o£ holiday-makers 
embarked at Cliandpal-ghat on board the Jainti, a steady, 
commodious boat. Precaution had been taken to supply 
an abundance of easy-ohairs, tables, and everything to make 
the guests comfortable, wMle a band discoursed popular 
music all the way, which iniermingM pleasantly vrith 
the conversation. Several ladies were present,- and their 
pretty costumes gave a festive appearance to the gS/tte- 
ing, which looked more like a private parly than an 
assemblage of strangers. 

THE wbathbk. 

The day was lovely, vvhilo the air at the start had some- 
thing of the mild freshness of morning, and was followed 
by unolonded sunshine. NTature hacf Set every stitch of her 
^uest cantas ovbt the majostiS river, broken only by white 
fleecy clouds which added intensity to the luminous air Mto 
wHoii we seemed to plunge. The shore along the banks 
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was friQgftd by a class of OKaft, half boat, half bouse, qf 
that ffbnsy cbaracter seea only in the tropics. 

We dropped down tbe riyer witb thoughts coloured by tbe 
joyous strains of the music. Many of the men looked ‘ 
tired and harassed from desk and o^oe work ; the combi- 
nation, howoTer, of tempered snnslune, delioioirs air, and • 
pleasant cotapmw soon dispelled tlio thoughts of the 
OOunting-honso, the anxiety of the mni't, and the constant 
sense of responsibility which every business man h%B to 
encounter.'' A strong flavour of Scotch dialect inclined one 
to think that he was going up the Clyde, rather than down 
tho flooghly. 

AHaoSIBS OT MAUrO SAKi'S. 

The line of ships, passing the Eden Gardens, was impo- 
sing ; the strong straight masts, the multiplicity of delicate 
spars, the deep red hulls standing high in tho water, indi- 
cative of vessels half empty of their treasures, foroied a 
beautiful picture. Tho water gurgled round the floating 
buoys ; the steam launches witli bow erect and ^depressed 
stern shot past, panting with exertion and heedless bf 
obstacles ; and from dearly every peak “our banker of Eng- 
land flew,” causing pride in the bosom of each English 
dttbjoot. The Jainti glided over a sheet of water smooth as 
glass., and bright as molten silver. The sarroundings pom- 
biiied impart to the holiday-malcers an exhilaration of 
spirits ■brhipll .soon broke out into anecdote, leminiscenoe, 
song, daftd% Wid a joyous sense of irresponsibility. Men <• 
opened newspapers, but paused in the act of reading, their 
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minds refusing to be chained to the printed record, while 
ISature kept turning over the pages of her photographic 
album. One old gentleman, whose earthly paradise seoiued 
to consist in the possession of the knave, the ace, and the 
Mug of trumps, sat at a card table, and found congenial 
companions at a game of whist, Some pretty pale-faood 
children played about the dedi ; and all the olcmenta of a 
pleasant gathering wote combined on board, 

OBJECTS OP INTHaBST. ^ 

Wo passed by ibo Kiddoiporo Docks, wbioh looked 
quiet and deserted — a commercial white elephant that has 
cost millions, and disappointed the projectors. Tliis 
promising solieme has imposed a heavy charge on the 
Slapping, and is regarded with undisguised contempt by 
the merdliants. The opinion of Captain Allison, and the 
recent letter of Mr. Apjohh, diief^siigineer and vioo-chair- 
man of the Port OormnisaionenS, slioVr that the “Diner” 
steamers sillier from want of accommodation at the jetties, 
and that the construotion of the Docks has fh nio "way 
lessened the pressure of the import trade. From Garden 
Beach the .shores on hotli sides appeared gracefully draped 
with foliage ; the brunches danced like green flames into 
the hhm of the atmo.sphoro. Tho Bishop’s Oollogo has 
exchanged its ecolesiastioal for a social charaoier, and i.s 
now known aS the Sesbpore Enginchring Institute, The 
-c^iStellated roof, wide front, dud red wiiigs gleamed llto 
ktracotta among the ti-ees, resembling an Ingliah mamton 
of the old feudal days. Hero Mr. Shaw, a sturdy Soot, 
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trains European and native youtli for tlie iielcl find the 
workshop, infusing his own spirit into such of them as 
prefer the chain and the theodolite to the gooso-quill and 
i6ffice-stool. 


nis'roRlCAL mhMoeihS. 

The long frontage of the palace of the old ‘King of 
Oudli tocallod historic memories now growing thin. Tlie 
once favourite place of residence is becoming unfashionable, 
vulgar, aitll unhealthy. By the edge of the Botanical 
Gardens the cunent Hows fast and strong, revealing tlvo 
treacherous character of the liver, the bed ol which is 
constantly shifting and upheaving, causing serious damage 
to shipping. I am informed that the pilots of the Hooghly 
form an able body of seamen, and that they are reermted 
from men of talent and culture ; they hold a proud and 
prominent position among the mercantile marine. There 
is some splendid wood in the Botanical Gai'dens close by ; 
ilie topes of lofty palms are seen from the river. The 
stream expands perceptibly, and the low shores rofode ag w. 
advance, Katuro is a gfeat enchantress if we lethei' supa^ 
to our hearts, 'What sane mto Would trouble himself about 
the future, when only to breathe the warm elastic air is a 
of physical pleasuie, hud to look into the dense blue 
deSOtt; of air a dieam ? Here was a scone on which Winter 
never 'atemped his frdzon image, never disrobed the wood 
of its letfveS) or sky of its delicate drapery. True* tire 
blast of th6'<fe'lone sometimes rages over it, dealing debtruc- 
tioh in a lordly taaiiner, but the icy breath of Wihter, with 
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liis meoa fogs and mtliless destruction, of oolom', never 
Yioktes the body of the majestic Hooghly. 

LANDMAKKB. 

On we swept, past the Acra Government biiokfields, 
obelisks, floating buoys, and other sign-posts to avoid 
destruction, until we faced Melancholy Point, whieh derives 
its name from a terrible oatastrophoi wiiioh occurred there a 
huiufred years ago. A flook of vultoroa wore peiohed on 
the* spot— 'gnm attendants of Death. Now wfl pass the 
Empress of India Mills, and Port Gloster ; then those of 
Bowreah and Budge-Budge. Old rionoymoon House was 
pomted out, the scene of amorous festivities, which the 
famous old judge. Sir Baines Peacock, occupied. Ifis 
memoty is still treasured for his sturdy independence. A 
man whoi had the ability and foroe of character to riSQ, in 
the old days lot monopoly iandipatasopage,. from the position 
of a clerk to be Chief Justice' of the Bagh .Qourbi mnab be 
worth honouring. Diamond Harhom- ipresshts no, |(ti#E|sb^ 
feature, hqyoud a vast expanse of water, low-lying banks 
and an aspect of unqualified solitude. 

Tnn j-UTOiiB. 

When will English oapitalists wake to the fact that it m 
wiser to liue the shores of the Hooghly with mills and 
faotories and get all their work done btre, where labour is 
,,Cfh^ap and opportpuities nitmeiotis, than in propping up 
dyjttg concerns of Dundee and Lancashire 7 Whh a HiW 
rails from Bangoonito the borders of China, a magnificent 
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markest tniglit be opened, wlJjcL, would make I'rance gsreen 
wiibh jealousy, and fill the pockets of our traders to o’Ker^ 
fljpwing. At present from Bhamo, the most northern town 
in Buimah, goods have to be conveyed, on the baclcs of pack 
mules at a charge of rupees a to®, which makes the 
price of woollens and cottons prohibitive on the borders of 
Obina. If England does not stop in, Prance will command 
the whole trade of southern Cliina. 

* OHJSATUIBB OOMJJ’OIITS. 

About 2 o’clock the party sat down to tiffin. Three 
tables were full, but we could Lave accommodated more. 
There was abundance of everything to tempt the palate : 
roast fowl, Yorfeshire ham, game pie, cheese, pastry, and 
ice drinks, and some square bottles which did not, I was , 
assured, contain Oioft’s “Tlnee Elephant Blend.” There 
was not one drawback to oui enjoyment. No waiting or 
confusion, and eveiytbing went off as merry as a marriage 
bell. A gentleman present voiced tbe feelings of the 
company in acknowledging the completeness of the excellent 
arrangements that had been made. Such short trips meet 
the needs of many who cannot abseht themselves fdr any 
length of time from their business, and are far more health- 
ful than a week’s freezing on the icy peaks of Darjeeling, 
in houses whore the fireplaces are a fraud and a delusion, 
and vhere the exorbitant charges make the moiintam-retrB£l,t 
prohihitave to all except those with a big pursg. On ihe 
homeward johmey the attention of the company was 
diverted^ from scenery to sociability. There was no lack 
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of m'aterial,' for many of the gentlemea possessed both 
histrioaic and Tooal powers whicli oaused much mirth and 
goodrfellowship. In dropping down the river soma of us 
Mt that we had also dropped s •••. ■.■.1 Tiriv: iii-.l 

Strapped on our baelrs, and the -. rue g cMip'.';? 

waltzing on the deok brought baek the glamour of the past*. 

■niK CI.OSR OF Tlfl! HAY. 

Ns we neared lioiiia the cion*! clicois on rlici western skj' 
were simply dazzling in their variety and grandeur. The 
white banks of .silvery iloss eanglit a ruby tinge iis they 
floated over a background of old gold barred with rich 
crimson lines, while the glimpses of the sky beyond showed 
the purest cobalt. The divinity whom the Tnaas adored 
sank tired behind a canopy of tl»c richost drapery, diaph- 
anous as the veil of a bride, and no more to be rojtroduood 
by the brush of a Claude or a Turner than by the broom of 
a house sweeper. And so one happy day seemed to hove 
glided by, to the limbo of the mysterious past, like a kavtdf 
on the water. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 

• 

AjroNG many institutions founded by tlio British Ea] 
in this Land of Regrets, there is none of greater im- 
portance than that now located in the palatial striictiire 
on the Ohowringhec Road. The Museum wi^s created by 
Sir 'William Jones in the last dentury, and was taken oyer 
by the GfoTernmcnt in 1867. The Board of ‘Works are 
respionsible for the structure and the now wings now being 
added. Whatever the building cost, it is worthy of the 
valuable treasure hived up within its walls, and forms a 
splendid addition to the palaces which adorn the city. 

THE KIKO OF THB BSTABniSHMBtTT. * 

The director of this princely institute is the famous and 
learned Dr. Watt. Of his scholarship little need be said ; 
his works speak for him. If any one cherishes a conceit 
about Hs own acquaintance with plant life, let him turn tO 
the Eiotionftry of Economic Produets, and a casual glance 
at this huge testimony of labour, knowledge, and ihdustry 
will empi^r Mm clean of that conceit as quickly as a shell 
hurries from thd muzzle of a mortar. The mind reels 
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before tlie mass of knowledge compiled in its pages and set 
forth in so clear and readable a manner. And yot little 
praotioal use has been made of this knowledge in the 
country which most needs it. Agriculture, manufactures 
from indigenous products, mining, and industry are all ih 
their infancy in India. Very few of the modern improre* 
ments have been either accepted or put into operation, while 
Dr. "Watt and many agtfculhuiStil cStpailts are crying like 
John'the Baptist in the wilderness. ^ 

TH® MnSBOM SPBOIA.Lia!y. 

Unlike the British, the Indian Museum aims at being an 
active and integial force in the life of the people, and not a 
mere collection of curios, arohmological and antiquarian. 
Ih&deking to penetrate this vast hive and collection ot 
strange treastuies, I Sought the queen bee of the establish- 
ment, aroUnd whottl the woA .^d after mounting 

as many steps as may haVe goile #6 tldklfS tfaddfi’a lataOUS 
ladder, I found this creature, a masculine ehtity,- UtifilM'tair,': 
of the building, in the person of Mr. T. M. Mukherji, 
F. L. S. Tho bee is a little dried-up man, closely buttoned 
in hn eri silk coat. Tho drying process seems to have taken 
place inpardly as well as outwardly, and has added 
additidnal brilliancy to his eyes and fm'ther energy to his 
body. A casual yisitor travelling through the bazaars 
niight think the ordinary Indian, apathetic, and' so ho isi 
There are; however, brilliant ekeeptiems. Mr. Mukherji is; 
one' of them. He is as' Cnergetio as two Hnglishmen, aU'd 
a Frenchman thrown in. The Museum bee has trgsydlled* 
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ill Ewojje, been iirosonited to the best people, pushed Ms 
shsrt^ nose into every doghole of art and industiy, written 
a very readable acoount of hia travels, and, in fact, is as 
active and nimble as one of hrs own silkworms, a .subject m ^ 
which he takes a keen delight. 

'rim woiiKiira iiooM. 

'JDlaero was nothing luxurious in his study. A couple of 
bookoases crammed with blue-books, two tables loaded wdth 
papers, a iow ehairs, and a largo writing-desk constituted 
the furniture, while tire floor was littered with ofircial 
documents. 

“You seem to have a large corre^pondoude,” l.remaisked, 
taking the oka^r offered to mp. “ Yes, we get letters fronl 
all gnarters on ill Idnds of subjects,” he answered, jumping 
nimbly from Ms chair, and piclang up a file on the floor 
containing recent despatches. His movements reminded me 
ol Mr. Gladstone in the Ilawarden Library. The old 
parliamentary hand would pounce on a blue-book in the 
middle ot a conversation to illustoate the subject with the 
same jerky alertness, 

I examined the letter handed to me, and' Ibund that it 
name from a Swiss merchant, inquiring for a vegetable 
substance to be used as braid for fancy hats. 

“ What answer hare you giren him ?” I asked, wonder- 
ing hoir a-merdhant in Switzerland could have thought df 
the Galottttjr.'DCuseum. *' 

“We are' testing several vegetable products, and hare 
not yet arpired at w'hat is wanted. It is well worth our 
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while, for about sixty lakhs of material for this is annually 
consumed. If successful, a great industry will be founded,” 

“ How hawe they oomo to refer to you ?” I asked. “ The 
Oaeroliants generally apply to the Imperial InsritatO) that 
founded by the Piinoe of Wales,” explained Mr, Mitkfterji, 

“ and the authorities there send a requisition to the Indian 
Museum," 

■yoiw ooniespondence Id varied,” I hazeided, glanoing 
at 'the heap of letters, 

“ Heio is another from Canada on the subjeOt of JWica, 
Canadian mica is now largely used in England, btft ottr 
Indian pioduct is of bettor quality.” 

He took from the drawer of his wi’iting-tablo some slioots 
of this beautiful transparent and translucent in moral, 
lesenibling sheets of glass. The Indian had a beautiful 
ruby OOlOtiir •which the Canadian Specimen lacked. 

” How do yod get yoi^ shfe^lqS, I mean the various 
products you have iu your oases ' I feqtihsed', 

“ All manufacturers send us speoimetis, • 

much. Occasionally when wo hear that a native worfemap 
possesses some handicraft secret that is hkely to die irith 
him, we spend a little. We send him pupils, and try 
to preserve the secret. Many of the old secrets of the 
wearer, pqtter, and modicino dealer have died out. They 
are very reluctant to part with their knowledge. The sup|jly 
'of cheap goods has almost Idfled the old high art vrMoh the 
native possessed. It is mot worth his while to labpujt when 
the demand has fallen off,” 

^ • 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Mukherji said this sadly, for he is one of the few 
&dian gentlemen whose heait throbs with patnotio feeling, 
and he bitterly mourns the apathy aud want of enterprise 
in his countrymen. He had to resign his connection with 
the Indian Industrial Oonfeience, as the members failed fo 
pay their subscriptions and declined to do anything to 
forward the scheme. Since then he has been tiying oif his 
own account to spread a knowledge of the silkworm. Ho 
gives the seed hoc, with instructions, only making a small 
charge to cover expenses. In this he is greatly assisted by 
the Directors of Public Instmction in many of the Provindes. 

“ Is iihis silk scheme likely to take f’ I asked with 
hesitation, for I now despair of rousing the Indians to any 
interest in their country. My enthusiasm is pumped diy. 

“I think so,” was the reply, “The industry is not 
costly, poor people can take it up I have found that the 
worm will thrive on the leaves of the castor-oil plant, which 
glows in abundance. The people use only the seed for oil i; 
the leaves are thrown away. I have found a use for-, these 
leaves, which even the cattle won’t touch. Since I have 
explained it, applications for Seed are coming in fiom all 
pirta of the country.” 

iMr. Muklierji has only a tepid interest in political 
histoi'y, "especially when It clashes with his partioulai hobiby, 
“Fancy,” he semarked, “teaching boys all about Otomwaif, 
who is deadj add not making the silkworm an object 
Jesson in.the schools — a creature that is alive, and whose 
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industry rrould put biead in thoir mouths, and money in 
their pockets !’’ 

1 gravely admitted that the Proteetor vpjvs dead, 
ahtf, yielding to the perstfasiro eloquence of tlifr Mtiseum 
anthotiiy, conceded further, with oertaan mental resam%a, 
that a live worm was bettor than a dead statesman, 

“Why don’t you wtito about this, and got practical 
fcuowledgs intEOdueed? in the sohonls f' he suggoated. 

"'‘The Bengalee does not take li^jndily to my advico," I 
answered. “Yon know the old saying of tafehstgati ntt' 
willing hoi'se to tho water. But may I ask what is that 
mystenons compound I see in those bottles I asked, 
changing tho subject. 

THE aBRMICIDB, * 

“Tliai is, a saqjph) of new kind of oil. We are cons- 
tantly flooded, with such Bpecimen^,” 

The explanation relieved my mind, for I Was disquieted 
by the thought that my energetic hostmighthate peditaW 
suicide through disappointmeut with, his ahorfe-sighted 
oouutrymeu, who resolutely treat the suggestions of a 
fr|end as the utteranoe of an enemy, 

, ,“T thiidk you are interested in plants,” observed Mr. 
Mukherjii On giving liim an affirmative assuraitoe he 
prodheed a hotfLe carefully labelled Adhatoda Vasioa, 

“ The Sanskrit, uamo” he added, “ is 'Basak”, “ There is a 
l;^e history attaahed to it,” he remarked, curiously ojkimf- 
i||ig. the bottle, which he held up to the Ijglit. “Dr, IVfttt 
wHlq visiting the Punjab happened to stop at a^ |la|poot 
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villago, wbore he found the natives spiinlding the wet paddy 
fields with tlio loaves of a certain plant. They assumed 
hinl that it Icillod a kind of deadly worm which haunted 
the mice fields. He brought home some specimens, and 
SVifimitted them to various experts to ascertain its real 
properties. The plaat is isifeill ttoder oonsidamafcion. One 
thing it will do for certain. Place a sprig of it in the. 
Coxtlest water, and it will purify it.” 

TUB aALUBBIBS. " 

• 

Mr, Mulchorji is a mine of industrial sagacity, a sort 
of Liebig’s extract of the wisdom of the ages ; he can 
also talk with the oloai’^-headodness of a gdlieltom. IBltfc 
knowing that ho is a busy man, I w;ithdreW) thanking him 
for the interview. ' I have only given as a sample a tea- 
spoonful of the knowledge imparted. 

In the nppor rooms of the Mnscum there is an ethnolo- 
gical collection of great value which is not yet completed. 
Here may ho found typical models of the races of India. 
First, a jfiiotograph of a man or a family ; then a day 
model, life size, done wonderfully well by a- native twdat'} 
also models of the houses, specimens of pacsoaal pwamhnts, 
hottsohoM articles, agricultural itrtplememts, village industry, 
Uport, weapons of warfare, hmsical instruments, sacred 
articles, . 'food, and toys. Yon have only to select yonr 
grottpf (ati^. may thus fraco tire whole family witli afi their 
bolonginga# Hhis plan gives a correct idea of the differei^ 
races of tpdia .5 history and geogi-aphy will fill up the gaps. 
.If the visitor laa no such oluei his inspection will only 
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confuse him ; lie will wake with a night-maro vision of 
fishes, birds, tigers, elephants, pots, statues, and blazon 
ornaments dancing a hoinpipe in his brain. 

A SOOGESTION. 

The authorities should also issue a handy volume of 
explanation of vaiious sections and the articles they oontaih, 
and, some smart young students should he appointed to 
oohduot parties oVor tlie building, as there ai'e special days 
set apart for women. I would recommend Mtss fiose, of 
the Bethune College, to have one of her smartest girls 
trained as a lady guide foi her own sex. No father can 
give his httlo boy a gi eater treat than a walk through 
some of tlie depaitmonts ; but the attempt to do the whole 
building in one day should be avoided. ’ 

IHU ARl; SCHOOL. 

A branch of the building eontninb the Art School. 
Thiough the courtesy of the headmaster, Mr. A, B. Bagolji, 
I was permitted to inspect the class-rooms and address the 
students Piom tlie hlaok-bonrd to the lifo-olass, both order 
and system prevailed. Ovei three hundred students get an 
education liere. I noticed with regret an entire absence of 
anything like enthusiasm j the only ambition was to get 
“an employment.” A few exhibited a desire to become 
portrait painters. Some passable studies of heads wotC 
^ 10 wn me, but these for the ♦most part wore wooden -8^^' 
conventional-^a fact not to cause surprise, for boil’ in 
pointing and literature slavish imitation kills niighiality. 
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The “lighi that never was on sea or shore” rarely falls on 
the anlateur. Painting is the most precarious profession. 
For one success there may bo a hundred failures. 

EBOOMMENDATIOiT. 

If the Simla Pine Art Society would communicate their 
“sweetness and light” by holding ihoir Exhibition fn 
Oalontta, and invito the contributions of the students, much 
might bo done ; also a few scholarships of from Rs. bttto 
Bs. J 00 mi^t be offered for the best work in landscapes, 

^ figures, and animal painting, with a trifle for an outfit. 
The successful candidate might be sent to travel and biing 
back a portfolio of sketches from nature and life. The 
Committee of Pine Art might, on exhibition, recommend 
for an annual scholarship the two best men, and the 
Covornment might lawfully endow this travelling scholai'- 
ship. Three years study in Italy would bring out the bast 
in the student. Ceylon confers an annual scholarship on 
the best student in England. India might very well adopt 
this precedent. This alone will dispel the gloom and dejec- 
tion which now hangs over the art student of Calcutta. 

' The princes and zemindars might help the movement by 
pui’ohasing pictures of their Country, instead of disfiguring 
their walls with hideous oleographs and worthless daubs 
from .iUngland and Germany. The rivers, plains, and 
magutStfet mountain" passes of India sbould bo studied 
and reptodueed on canvas. * It is possible to dip the pejr 
and brush iu glory, and the Indian student should do it. 

It is simply preposterous to deny that the races of India 

« 
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are wantijag in genius and talent, after oontemplating their 
delicate oarwng, the beautiful tracing in wood, stone, and 
clay, and the exquisite fabrics of their laoms, once the 
wonder of the world. There is little of artistic aptitude 
in the present race. Granted. The faculties are sub- 
merged, not obliterated. Art traditions and horeditarj'' skill 
die slowly ; a more tender and liberal treatment will restore 
those talents. To do so is the highest and holiest duty 
6:1^ the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JHE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. 

All the knowledge worth haTuig is surrounded witli a 
hedge oi thorns, be it music, liter nture, botany, geology, or 
natural science. To breajr through this Ledge is the “fitst 
duty. The sweet kernel cannot be attained without amash- 
iug' the shell, so nothing worth having can be acquired 
withoqt labour. To this rule there is no exception. Only 
those- who have patience and perseverance will receive the 
reward which neither money nor rank can purchase, but 
which often leads to both. This is true with regard to the 
science of botany, a branch of knowledge which Jorms an 
insignificant paid of the ordinary school or college cuiTiciiilum. 
Its truth was admirably illustrated in a lecture delivered by 
ejitalented young doctor at the Hall of Science, Bow Bazar, 
qUiSaturday night. Dr. S. B* iMittra received his edu- 
oa^$hlL,'in-the godless Loudon University, where knowledge 
unadullqtftted with spirituality is freely dispensed. Darttin, 
Tyndel,!', Huxley are the gods of the modern panthqjfti 
of materlalisuu and to these he bows the knee with all the 
idolatry ^of a converk The theory of natural seleokon and 
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mutton protoplasm found in him an ardent defender. This 
talented young Indian gentleman is either ignorant of the 
s'phdtnal conoeptiona of man and the uniyerso, taught by 
his anoestois in the Upanishads and Vedas, or he has 
toluntarily thrown them over for the flippant andflllMy 
materialism of the West. He has exchanged a faith hoary 
with i antiquity and replete with the highest wisdom fora 
pittoh-haolc mafeeiialiatlo oreecLj Proteail in its form, fluid 
in its oharaoier* and ns evanescent as a soap bubble. No 
doubt, all the young men present will take him for thdf 
model, for this is an age when everybody is imitating somo- 
body, and the race of sceptics and materialists are on 1110 
increase. Such knowledge will prove lor India a calamity 
lieaviS.' than tlie Military Bill, or the dancing rupee ; for 
a-'hft'Hdb which- has lost its spiiituality is on the down 
gralle, with all the brakes up^ and no power in heaven 
or hell Can save it from the iifesteilottyiS selfishness which 
must inevitably follow. Hr. MitfeaitEttt.e4’.,!life badk -do * 
distant stage, ignoring the fact that from the protoplasm 
theory thn embryos of life can shotr no difference between 
an elephant, an eagle, and a man. To make protoplasm 
the goal instead of the half-way house is a profound mis- 
take, only equalled by the error of resting there, and saying 
that nothing furthei can be found beyond. A groat deal 
does exist utterly unknown to modern science. We admit 
that piotoplastti tnay be a bridge between tlic woild of plants „ 
the world of animals, and in support of this superficial 
knowledge, it is an advantage to know that there is ho 
essenAl difference between the structure of a fish find that 
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ol a man, one being only the .primitive form of the mote 
oothpiel meohanism seen in the other. It does not howevet 
adftTloe ImoTvloclge very much to know that a hernng is 
SUbjeot to rheumatism, and judging from the number of his 
bones ho must have, a lively time of it — still it is a point 
gained. But to fl-lug our cap in the air, and shout EWska,! 
when wo have only disoovorod the identity of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, is hut the act of a schoolboy who 
discovered that two and two malce four, but never dreamed 
ol Dm oxistenco of tho Itule of Three. Dr. Mittra has a 
good deal of conceit to get rid of, and when he has got rid 
of a good deal, tliero will bo a good deal left; he is 
however a student and an enthusiast with some oapaoity, so 
there is hope for him. But he must be assured that the 
advanced chapter of life, is not chronicled in tho archives 
of the London University, but it is to bo found nearer 
at hand. 

It is sheer waste of time to devote exclusive study to 
examining tho liouse we live in, laboriously searching the 
quarry from which the stones wei'e carted, when oflSth' 
nothing about discovering the spiritual ancestry of thS Ego 
Tv^Iiioh resides in the tenament and through which it feebly 
hud clumsily tries to gesticulate its meaniag. A half-an- 
hdufifelldne with tho corpse of the dearest friend will convince 
the mM# sceptical that tjie body of clay is not tho friend wC 
loved ! but an imperfect adjimot of the Ego who used It 
as a glove, a pair of boots, or a slut of clothes. Where 
then is tlie comfort of protoplasm 1 Of tho lecture ifeelf, we 
have nothiug but praise. The subject was attraotive-^-r 
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OaEttwajJoti9i Plants and their Scientific* Significance, the 
Dramas^ Dionmea, Aldrovandut and Nepenthes or Pitcher 
Bikmis\ -vrare cited as samples. The leotnret Aowed mth 
pcaiaer-worthy skill the oonstniotion of those vfflisinonB 
plants the pirates and cannibals of the vegetable •'itoxld. 
Many believe that all the beantiful and delicate flowetSj 
■wthiohi vre- love and cherishj, urei innocent and harmless, that 
thnii' beauty tnakesna glad '; bnt, like human nature they 
frequently are, not what they seem. Some haw potentia- 
lities of mischief and can prove themselves as heartless 
as the Oalcutta Municipahty, where life is concerned, 
and as remotseless as a Thug, when the opportunii^ for 
destruction presents itself. There are several members of 
this tube which the lecturer might have mentioned, witli 
ey^'n. inpie Startling qualities of a hurtful character. One 
plant found in the jungles of Oeylon, is very curious. 
The leaves fold together at night, and the twigs coil 
themselves up like the tail of ai well-conditioned pig. 
If the foliage is strolced, it exhibits emotiOn, and Ifhen 
touched” the leaves will stand up like the fur Oh the 
hack of an angry cat. Then the whole plant gets into 
a feverish quiver of excitement, giving out a sickening 
pungght odour like a rattlesnake when disturbed, while a 
traaned ear will distinguish a hoarse raucous sound hlce the 
hiss of a Serpent, and if observations^ are taken in a darkened 
room, sparks of red and green light will be seen to spring 
from it. Such is its antagonism to the human tbuch, 
■^l^hen this plant is taken into the house both doors itod 
windows must be opened to let out the oflen^fve smell. 
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Tu an Jxoar or so it calms down, and folds its leaves. There 
arc several species of this plant, one of the most remarkable 
being the Ariatolochia Jigas, the carrion fly-trap, a native 
of Brazil which also iiourishes in India, There is another 
of the Loranthus order, a horrid parasitCj whose vital 
esscnoo is so strong that it will fuse frnotured hones lifce 
metals, and judiciously used will eilect a cure in half*-an-hanr 
which the ablest surgeon cannot encompass in forty-eight. 
The number of intoiosting plants is not yet rendered by»iany 
of our botanists. Their qualities cannot be ascertained by 
scalpel or crucible, but their properties, when known, will 
produce a revolution in medical science. The crass bigotry 
of tire medical faculty prevents an examination from the 
right standpoint. 

The Indian public is vastly indebted to Dr. Mohindro 
Lall Sircar for his indefatigable efforts to found a College of 
Science, which at piesent is only a moiniinent of unfulfilled 
wishes, a vcutablo palace of indolence on which a vast 
amount of money has been spent with absolutely notliiag to 
show foi the expenditure. The presence of this gentle, map 
was a striking picture at the meeting ; clothed k white 
flowing ipbes, his grand shaped head, with the lofty brow 
fleeply seamed with lines of thought, while his bowed figure 
.posted the advance of years, yet when he stood up md 
kk^®rkd age dropped from him like a gaiment. 'Thete 
was net, ,a younger "man in the house. The glowing 
heart cif ke^fldkn enthnsifisJt burst fortli in a terrajt /'f 
well-selected worda which rang (through the hall laound- 
ing like the caiftSh jof sBiomun sweids on the"' helmets of 
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barbarians. He harangued the youth on his favouribe 

subject, while a minor note ran through his elocLuent words, 

a lament over the five and twenty years he laboured among 

them with such small results. India had some noble men 

« 

in the past, Sages and Hishis, but she is not withoUit 
great men to-day. Dr. Mohindro Lall Sircar is andoubfe||f 
one of them. 

Dr. King) the distinguished and well-known botanist, 
;ptGjjlided. Wo cannot readily forgivo this gentleman for 
the humiliation he has caused ns. His speeOi Was brief, 
but every syllable-bit like aqua /o» Us, while the right word? 
dropped from him as naturally as a stone falls from the 
hand to tire ground. Every literary man present must 
have felt how poor their attempts at language were in 
comparison with his well-selected words. Before taking tlio 
chatrjDr. King glanced mournfully at the diagiams, then 
with a feeling of shame; fple the scnadalous conduct of the 
sweet* pets to whom he had ^ven hi? life, he frankly con- 
fessed that the inhabitants of the world bf plants;; wpreajiot ‘ 
all vegetarians living on simple food such as air, Salta, and 
other harmless products. Though the Heaven might fall, 
tr'uth should bo spoken. Some wore flesh-eaters with sixoli 
diahblical proclivities as would match the worst products of 
onf advapoed civilisation. This confession was wrung fiom 
him, but he added by way of comfort that their number 
was insignifldatft. 

A word in behalf of the Ifidian youths who have spdly 
Ml^leoted this science. Perhaps they are not so gnflf^} 
wAiittytechnfeal schools (are developed and industries planted, 
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lyhea the people give up hoarding and perceive the wisdom 
of investing their money in productive works, then and only 
then, will they see the value of cultivating science. If the 
rnlers, who have laboured hero to open out the oountiy 
and introduce law, order, and a higher morality, help to 
initiate tins movement, they will be recognised as the grpat 
l‘ benefactors of India. The education of a countiy should 
not be left io the direction of heartless creatures, whose 
interest is mainly confined to the splendid income •they 
draw, without caring to introduce any of the modern 
improvements which would benefit the oountiy. 

That the rulers will have a long and arduous task before 
them there is no denying, but a beginning must be made to- 
prevent the tide of starvation. India, Iilce ancient Britain 
when the Roman forces were withdrawn, 1ms sunk inio 
apathy. The truth is that there is no more elasticity in 
the Indian people tlian in a feather hod, and the education 
hitherto given has only developed the most misohievon& 
qualities of tlie tongue. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE VIRTUE OF OLD SHOES. 

(S 

LtKaKNow is a historic town, a city o£ roses, Silt oven the 
perfume of those delicious things has not produced that 
sweet odour and contentment which Nature would soetn to 
suggest, wlion she allows the fairest of her gifts to bloom in 
that lovely place. It frequently iiappens that in a country, 
like Oeylon, whete Nature lavishes her noblest gifts on 
the physical features, that the endowment of moi’al prin- 
ciples is proportionately slender. The same law appilios to 
the individual ; when Nature accnmulatefe pi a great man 
the force ordinarily distributed through several g'elierirtlopa,, 
she generally recoups herself by a scanty allowance to luS 
immediate successors. That discontent reigns in beautiful 
Lucknow is beyond doubt, for the “Secretariat Liou” of the 
province has issued an order so strange and wonderful, 
that thh thoughtful Englishman at homo will rub his eyes 
and exclaim, “Bless me, what is the meaning of this ?*' 
Here is the order framed by the authorities : “Acemed • 
jHi'sons under Moil should always be required to leave 
their' shoes outside the Court before being called befdris a 
Ma0strate." Now, there is no denying that tjiq Oivll 
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Semoo comprises men of pei-spicuity and ability, bnt it is 
flijually certain that there are several selected, to grace the 
network of Indian Government, who are both unfit and 
unqualified for the duty they are paid to perform. When 
^ the system of “cram” and hot-bed examination is considered, 
il is no wonder that the authorities, in their efforts to monu- 
tacture the silken fabric out of tlie pig’s ear, only succeed 
in producing a bristly laiv material of doubtful quality. In 
tho latter case, there should be a.s little delay as possible in 
rectifying the mistake, by reducing to their level those who 
have proved theniselvos incompetent to fill the offices allotted 
to them ; chartered inoompietenoe should not be forced into 
the public service, either by privilege or patent. To shelter 
or' defend such men is only to perpetuate the evil and expose 
tlje Government to contempt. The whims or blundeis of 
those in high stations cause grave results. France and 
‘Germany are indebted to the caprice of the Empress of the 
T'rench for a war, which brought desolation into thousands 
of homes and fearful loss of life. In India there are 
magistrates and officials who would be a discredit to the 
a’epublioan states of South America. 

The origih of the singular restriction issued by the 
Adthorities and presented above reqtiiros an explanation, 
we hasten to offer ; but in passing, we are bound to 
stat^^^lhinly add without hesitation that the Goverimimnt 
of the M,rW> Provinces have no personal hostility to shoes 
as a matter of .^olothiag, nor are they desirous of -abQhsMni? 
buch articled df tissfor ornament, with the view qf rediiqing 
#ie hardy iraoe of the feingdom of Oudh to the tpiimitive 
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. 'barbarity of a shoeless condition. Nothing of the kind. 
The British Government must be entirely exonerated fronr 
even harbouring a suspicion on this head. In the case ot 
Indian minors, wo wore only too glad to bo able t6 bestow 
credit on the Government for its wise action in profeotipg 
and fostering the interests of the Indian rvards } lien's 
wo are equally desirous of preventing misconeoption anA 
' oahimny. The British Government have absolutely no desire 
to'Strlp the Indian of his shoos, or otherwise degrade him. 
A sense of abstract justice wrings from rrs tbis confession, 
and we humbly hope it will bo scored in onr favom‘ when- 
ever we may have the misfortune to differ from those titled 
and untitled ruleis, for wliom, in tho language of our 
beautiful Litany, we pray “ that tliey may be gifted with 
grace, wisdom, and understanding.” As a matter of lact, 
W'O We bound to say that the petition has not yet been 
answered, though thkiy seven million English folk ar'o 
imploring its fulfilment for ft longer period than yre oar®, to 
mention. This, however, is a digression, TJheprdettp/piiW 
no shoes on going into Ooiirt is simply a tneasute 
Hon for the benefit of unpopular Magistrates, issued by a 
beneficent paternal Government. The people of Lucknow 
we isridoirtly gifted with an original turn of mind, when they 
diseotereii- k now use for shoes, which has perplexed and 
grieved the minds of the authorities. Mrs, J?artington, 
with her ttropr ordering off the Atlantip, it seems, impqrta|;< j 
large number of her. family to India, hence these, Idtlo 
Regulations. Is it Suxley or some of the “infallibles” ,ol the 
a&f, who stated that dirt was only matter in tho wt^ng place ? 
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The atithoritios in Luclcnow seem to take a similar view of 
thh ^rticlo shoe. The people of the province of Oadh with 
extraordinary inventiveness employ those homely articles 
hot only lor use but as a handy missile to express their 
discontent. Differing with the presiding magistrate in tho- 
administration of justice, they selected this now method of 
accentuating their discontent by Hinging their shoes at the 
head of the unpopular functionary of justice. The Govern- 
ment in consequence issued special instructions to proteet its 
ofEcials. l^ow, people who are addicted to the pastime of 
throwing shoos at magistrates are generally old offenders, 
with, no dorrbt, a deep sense of humour and a considerable 
amount of craft, for the objectionable missile must have 
been concealed on their person before entering the court, 
It is evident that the Magistrate in Lnoknow is not a 
■respected guardian of the rights of the people ; neither 
is tho government well advised in issuing such instructions, 
when tho simple plan of ordering the persons to be searched 
before being placed on their trial might have answei’ed the- 
purpose. 

Trifling as this oiroiimstanco may Seem, yet it Contains 
« moral which we respectfully commend to the notice of 
>cnf own respected Lieutenant-Governor, a gentleman whose 
if^tline interest in the welfare of the people is undoubted, 
afflj-^hose earnestness and indefatigable efforts to hrihg 
about .fe'ferms, always an unpopular task, command, our 
deepest respect. Sir Charles Elliott has more thUftt cu^e 
given way tof the dictates of a warm heart, in Cpposition 
to the h^h sense of justice which ordinarily rules his con- 
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icfcpt (wMle exercttsiog the lofty powers Tvith whicli he is 
vested. JMr, Phillips, of Mytnensing, Mr, BeatsoE-Bell, 
<Qf Khulna, and others whom we could mention, have flag- 
rantly abused the powers entrusted to them without iraproof. 
Magistrates, who box the ears of witnesses, or olewthe 
court with a big stick, or lash an unfortunate man vto 
fainting for not bringing him n mp of millc, aro not types 
of men to deserve mnoh consideration at the ])ands of a 
superior : yet these are the men hbnoured toy the Liout- 
iGovernor. Mr. Philips’s act of degrading one of the 
princes of the country was perhaps the gravest oflentje nf 
all. Nothing creates a deeper feeling of discontent in ttho 
Indian mind tlian those wanton acts of tyranny. Our 
policy towards the people should be tiiat of conciliation 
land.!, justice, and even large allowances should be made for 
the foible^ of a proud, sensitive people, who feel acutely any 
indignity ait the bands oif the rnters, Where oonfidonoe is 
placed in the people, they often ihjjavely, got, r^p land beyond 
the ordinary standard. Sir Ohatles tEjlliOitt aS 
protect with the legis of his authority, meu wh( 

.^re gentlmnen, dealing with men of an ancient raec, having 
4 mviji^iation at their back compared to which the civilisation 
gland, is as Brutnmagom paste to the monuinents >of 
higypi We hold- no brief for either side, hut we yenture 
to suggeahwpe flrmness on 'the part of Sir Gharles .Jillliott 
m dealing -with- iBnob :oas,ea, ^1^ l»s own reputation 
^er, and thefapthoai'fiy’Of an^rtglish Sakeb will ' 

Pl that lofty sense of justice we Are supposed to pgWhs 
aiifl for which wB lareJall ao justly proud. 




CHAPTER YI. 


, TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

Thekb is not a more pressing subject of our day than tlio- 
technical education of the masses, hfow, owing to the fact 
that India, like a spendthrift, haS exceeded hot inoohie, 
and plunged into debt, the necessity of retrenchment is 
impel'atiye. There is no use disguising the fact that the 
cause of India’s indebtedness is to be ascribed to the 
heedless extravagance of tlie government. The rupee has 
nothing, or noxl to nothing, to do with it : the fault rests 
maiuly with the rulers ; while the apathy and indifference of 
the people is a matter of profound regret. There ia*ah3olntely 
no public opinion in India. Rulers in every Country require 
to be watched, their actions criticised^ and every shred of 
information, calculated to throw light on the administration, 
tglhbuld be contributed. The rulers of the land are mortal ; 
they Ifavc their faulte, vices, and virtues, but they are not 
intentibb’aJEy vicious ; they are not slave-drivers ; they have 
given abuffdimt proofs by scores of action that they 4re 
humane, gCUOrOlis, and well-disposed towards the people 
among .whom their lives ate thrown. Bnt what have thO- 
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Indian people done to arrest tlie country in its downward 
journey towards bankruptcy 1 Afasoiiitely notiiing. Now, 
as tberC is Ho use weeping over spilt milk, lot as see wliat 
Quglit to be done to place tho country in a hotter position. 
What was done in England only Tciy lately, when. It 
dawned upon the rulors that the trade was going oat 
of the count) y, and the people in danger of starvation. 
Conferences were held bo disonfs the .situation, and piompt 
meafinres were adopted to meet the difficulty. IE the 
Tiidtan people will stop and consider the situation, they 
too will see away out. Twenty yeais ago, in Englapdf 
thoie was hardly any talk of science, and absolutely no-* 
thing known of its application to the various industries or 
handicrafts. A few special schools existed, but they bore no 
prejfiOrtjlow to the number or the wants of the population. 
The Conferences which afterwards mot to discuss the 
matter, decided that'it Was to longer advxsoblo to carry on 
education in a rale-of~three fflattnef, Jpg. 1880 ‘Sio ‘Srst step 
was taken by the passing of tho Technical Education Act, 
But following this, tho most important proceeding was' 
setting aside a sum of B760,000 for soientifio and technical 
edpoation. This should ho tho policy which the Indian 
pedple should follow. A lai’ge sum of money ought to he 
devoted. to fhe cultivation of tho soil. Eo indiiatxy in the 
world requires such, varied knovjledge and skill as tho 
agrioultnial interest. The sod of India must be put under ' 
exssinu'ation — ^not only to ascerthin what grmvs on it, hdt 
wbat IS found in it. India is fertile in every product which 
goes to make a great country, but her knowledge of these 
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pi'odaiOte and. the present use made o| them is entirely behind 
the '.age. Ihe English Parliament contributed a matter 
el -^8,000 — a niggardly sum, for agricultural piuposes. 
dlhe poorest canton of Swrteerland guYe three times that 
amount. But the Sfrias ate aim to the advantages of a 
sound education for a period of move thau forty yeaira. 
Swibziorland put in practice the principles of co-operatioh, 
and founded a landed sysleiu utterly beyond the present 
conception of the -wisest English legislators. , 

Tir England there are wealthy colleges and aristocratic 
centres for the education of youth. There a fellowship is 
given to a man lor life — a prize for a single battle — and 
traquently a clever man haooines a veritable drone j 
instead of being equipped for the battle of life, and quali*- 
ded to teach others, he is kept in cloisters, forbidden to 
marry, and about as useful to bis fellow men as a postage 
stamp without gum. How, colleges should not be erected 
to make drones or pedants, they should help to make men . 
useful citizens, men of wisdom able to guide and help the 
nation in the field, the factory, the farm, and the workshop. 
Hhovvledge should ennoble and beautify all the MS/tions 
of life. What the world wants is not a body Of men 
■ akiUed in twisting words, fomenting quarrels, teaching poor, 
sltrqjle folk to give false evidence, and bolster up oases for 
hcai^ lawsnits. There are no doubt plenty of conscientious^ 
upright lawyers, who* defend the weak and protect the 
innocent from false charges,' and aS long as the world isr' 
constituted as it is, the services of these men will be neoes-. 
Sary, but the Indian system of education has fostered an 
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increasing army of lawyers who fomeni litigation, and confer 
little benefit on the conntry beyond increasing the stamp 
revenue. If the principles of honesty and sound moral 
teaching were more unirersnlly infused, there would be less 
occasion for the serrices of the law, a view of the fipestion 
which has entirely escaped the notice of the Indian IvCgis- 
lator. Sam Weller sagely inquired — if it were not for 
corpses, what would beooBaeijf uudertakers ? What India 
wants to-day, is not an aony of lawyers, but a large body ol 
skilled and educated workingmen who know tl» nature of the 
produots of the earth, and the best uses to apply them. to. ' 
Can anything be more nonsensical than for India to send 
to England the raw material for buttons, and got back the 
finished article, paying over three hundred per coni for the 
manufacture, or to send to Japan for matches whioli could 
be made here. These are only a small sample of numerous 
defects which shows the gross neglect of education in this 
. coirntry, where the people possess the keenest intelligence 
and highest intellectual power, India, with its cheap labour, 
enormous territory, infinite climate, maguifioent moutituiu 
ranges, splendid valleys, and flowing rivers, abounding in all 
the varied wealth that the world can exhibit — a country 
capable of supporting itself without asking a shilling’s 
worth from any oilier coimtry*— is practically undeveloped. 
Every village should have its school, and every school its 
garden and worlcshop, All the largS towns should possess 
Ti)juuseums and picture galleries, with a town hall, artfi 
lecture-room erected in every centre. The laws of Sapt-- 
tatipn should form the curaiculuro of public instrfictioUf 
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prizes aad honours should be bestowed liberally on all TTho 
exhibit good work in art, horticulture, and construction 
of articles of beauty; a knowledge of music should bo 
widely diffused, and spirited games encouraged to make the 
people happy. The hiying of human beings in large cities 
should bo regarded as a doubtful speeulation, a source of 
profit to a few, but a curse and a temptation to the many. 
Ji*6rhap3 a time will come when tlie pace will become 
slower, and men will find out that much of this fretting tind 
fuming for amassing large fortunes, a waste of strength, 
detrimental to the mental, pliysicalj and moral nature, and 
not worth the high price we pay for it. 


OHAPTBB Vir. 


'' JAIL LABOUR. 

0 

There i.s a pathetic appeal in the Bangabasi against thfr 
manner in which the English Government has tailed with 
and suppressed many of the native indusliies. Owing to 
the import of Emope-made articles, all indigenous arts . 
are well nigh destroyed The wutoi is evidently influenced 
by a true patriotic sentiment, desiious of rousing his 
countrymen from their apathy, and apparently not actuated 
by any disloyalty Sowards (he ruling power. Ho calls on 
hia countrymen to resist the cuirent of destruction (,hat hfSt 
overtake^, them, to give fioe play to their own powers, Afi'd 
luges them to liso and make an elfoit to save themselves 
from the impending danger. Ho foicihly points oht that 
ft lA pw'ing to then own negligence and oaielossness, that 
ariioles rpanufaotured in Emope are finding an. increasing 
market in this country, and that, owing to this foroigi^,^, 
competition, they are losing their Woil*, and are being turnpA.'- 
j(),to beggars arid thieves. He* points, as an oxamiite, 
file weaveis of Bengal, reduced fiom their once flourishing 
nonditien to the present state of indigence, in (jong^^niioA 
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of tlio competition, with Lancashire ; also at the smiths, oil- 
mil'lars, potters, and even the Brahmin pundit — all swept 
aside by the encroach of English trade and Imowledge. 
Of course he does not perceive that the improvement in 
machinery and the advance of new methods tell equally 
hard on the petty artisans of Europe, It cannot, be denied 
that our mlo, benevolent as it is, has much to do with the 
dqwnfall of many of the arts and industries of India, It is 
equally tiuo that it is not the policy of the Government to 
extend its protecting aigis over Indian industries neither is 
it to oppose them. But is it not throwing its strength in 
the opposite scale when it sets jail labour to compete trith 
purely native industry ? They have gonS even further by 
■Sending out o£ Agra a bagman to advertise this sin-polluted 
labour. When jail-made goods are purchased by public 
departments above the market price, then the intention of tho 
rulers is unmistakable. Some little time ago, in Burauab, 
tlie clamour of the carpenter and artisan class put a stop to 
jail competition with local industries. Up to the present, 
Government has made a very bad use of that ''l|>leqdid 
territory. The jails in tho country are tlao legalised technical 
schools ; a man mu.st qualify as a criminal before lae gets 
■instructed, 

Tbe Burmese are a bidght, good humoUred, clever 
pebple, aEUd the Womqn are as charming and attractive^, 
as Japs. What have we doaae for them? Wlay, we have 
filled the offices in Burma with the sweepings of Madras.’ 
Married men ffOfax India went there, conta-acted temporary 
unipns with Burthese, 'begot children, made money, and i 
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tetired, deaerbing tlieir helpless offspring. The couatrf 
Tvanis opening out, and yet capitalists and miners ate driven 
Jtvrny. That is the story of Burma, and a dirty story it is. 

There is, no doubt, a diflSioulty in selecting suitable and 
remunorativo labour for prisoners. But should thewolk 
of this class be made roiuunerativo is a point worth ootw 
sidoring, and what may he the consoquoncos it such a line of 
condtiob .is steadily pursued. It will lead to a serious and 
terrible complication which will' ultimately ;^rovo hurtful 
both to the community and the Government. A sample 
of this evil may be seen in the matter of blankets supplied* 
to the Police and tbo Native Army manufactured iu the- 
Jails. The manufacture is superior, and tbe cost loss than 
that produced by tbe people who have been spinning wool 
end weaving blankets for oenturios. These ancient woavers- 
werc glad to sell blanlcets to anyone for loss than the jails 
sell to the Police and' Mdi'Hitairy.; the fftte wool they were 
also able to turn into shawls, which-. were oagSidy pttrohhsed 
by tlio welkto-do natives for prices yaryiru-g febtoi Bg'gO 
to 100. "It IS a serious loss that this industry Should be-' 
checked. 

The native artisan is hustled out of the field, his 
pditnitive but genuine work superseded by the perpetrators 
of shbdd^ of the worst description) its only merit being 
cheapness wMeh is invariably allied tq badness. The pooy 
weaver class Has to struggle un^r disadvantages, until .Jbe*! 
■ffflally sinks into peuury. There is no. law to protect teirttg 
httfiit is a trifle harddo think that, in addition tq his .iBBny" 
disadvantages, he is ofeligedi to compete with law^-fed 
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(awticles. The pityiof it is that these poor simple people 
their innate apstitude and skill, ;bred of centuries of 
(Sadly associations and hereditary work, should be crowded 
^ut to satisfy the devouiung maw of a greedy class of 
traders, -who are Hooding the world with la cheap article, 
which to Imow is to despise. Nor is the work of -tlijewish 
hands and enforced labour in jails to bo set against 
those primitive industrious artisans who are being converted 
into beggars and thieves, as the Bangahasi remarks. *Let 
the jail depiUrtmont purchase blankets from the WGavers at 
the market price, and sell them to the Police and Military, 
The jails would not then rain the trade, the poor weavers 
would not bo suppressed, while the jail-birds might be 
found something else to do. 

There are other arguments w'hioh might be employed to 
enforce this recommendation, but will have no weight with 
a hard-headed materialistic people. Prom those living not 
merely a criminal but a selfish life, there proceeds an atmos- 
pihere of ovil, and everything that comes from their hands 
has a deleterious effect. Many of tho unaoconntaM.6 crimes 
■-committed, which neither the Law nor the Police can 
aocoimt for, is owing to the malign influenoa exercised un- 
■consciously by others. Some people, by nature or training, 
ha!Ve become so sensitive as to perceive this subtle influence 
though unable to exhibit it to others. Perhaps the day is 
not far distant when the knowledge will be more generally 
acquired ; then no one will have any difficulty in perceiving 
the necessity of avoiding contact with any object wliich 
4!omes frqra the oviOiin^l and debased. But without having 
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jJecourse to any supersensnal reasons, the plain grounds are 
enough. Are >e gorerning India for the benefit of the 
Ijidiah people 7 If so, why pauperise the masses, and stiilo 
ihbir little industries, or are we holding the Country witli 
the grasp of iron to benefit the hungry sharks of Lanoa- 
sHro, who would sell their grandmother’s bones to a 
surgeon for the smallest worldly gain, and who are utterly 
■iv!;! 'i li'.-' ITir- and' -I -.■.■iv-i o' people con- 
.vn,''d W:‘ piiiv !i.>; :-r iii'-.i;.-.,;'' ■):' Englishmen 

may be roused on this qfiestion, and belieV^i that if tI\o 
appeal is hoard, there will bo no doubt of the decision, 
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The lioavy rains have refreshed the trees and parched 
grass of our beautiful maidan, one of the finest parks in 
the Tvorld. Here the sports of the Calcutta youth nre 
nonduoted, and this open space testifies to the exuberant 
vitality of the city ; the gentry tako the air on horse-haclc 
or in carriages by the stately Hooghly, -with its forest of 
trim spars etched sharply on an evening sky of crimson 
and gold ; tired barristers and officials after toil in close 
chambers snatch a brief respite on the Secretary’s walk, or 
saunter over the smooth felades that surroundsthfl Hbrt, 
whose grim fortifications accentuate a distant period of 
milltaiy history. From the maidan is only a step to the 
®dott Gardens, laid out with exquisite taste and kept in the 
hhst hrder by the Department of Public Works. Here i.s 
to' lie iotmd landscajje gardening which gladdens the ^0 
and fofmS an oasis of rest after the congested lanes arid 
choked hftizflklfS of the city. ' The manioipality rules supreme 
over those dftsayonry streets, mnddy lanes, evil-smelling 
drains, qnd habitations freighted with disease, which would 
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no!/ bo tolerated even in Oonstantinople. This bodj is a 
law unto itself, removed far bo/ond any appeals from 
the most patient and long-enduring citizens. It is high 
time to cease malcing useless remonstrances to men who 
liave taken six years to discuss the propriety of oonsttucl- 
ing a road in the suburbs, without oven arriving at a 
conclusion. Some day, in the distant future, tlio citizens 
will perhaps -wake up anil dismiss those unprofitable 
Servants ; in the meantime let us apeak softly, lost wo 
disturb the Lethean sleep of our townsfolk, Si trouble the 
pool of stagnant vested interests. 

A QUIET nETUEAT. 

The Eden Gavdens now command ouv aUeiiiloii, and 
undoubtedly a gleam of Paradise Jibs crept into this sweet 
artifioial solitude. Its luxuriant shade, its abundant clusters 
of crimson and lilac blpssoms mirrored in the still waters, 
its miniature bridges over lotas-grown ponds, its trim wallcs 
and greon mounds, are a delight ; while theidarlp grpt6a,q.vt,ei 
temple of, Buddha, with its sprawling somi-humatt statumny 
and many-cornered roof, lends an air of antique religion 
and historical colouring to this lovely reteeat. It is pleasant 
hte, the blazing sunshine, with the thermometer at 95®, to 
wander through those grounds, and thank God, one is not 
on the fro'wpiug heights of Darjeeling, with teeth chattering, 
where even the. memory of the nightly^bod is a cold horror. 
Here the sun aeter seems too''hQt, nor his golden aerp;^ 
ever unwelcome. In the Gardens one can listen ydth 
pleasure to the cawing pf tfie crows, the soream| of ilia 
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jnyna, tfe&ioliatter of the sparrows, tand the plamtire whistle 
pEiifche kite las he sails suproitne in the aMre depths hy mei’e 
5 ^‘fpO'wer hardly moving a feather. There is a rollicking 
4Jtabei'anoo in the tiny snake as he swims -round in circles 
in the water, loaving*<a miniatare trail behind him, previous 
to one of those mysterious plunges to the bottom. T'ltaib 
is beauty in all these objects, down to the cicada amdng tlie 
lea-ves and grass. When the day with its fierce glories is 
dtad, the soft pulsations of evening with its flickesing 
shades come In, bringing balm to jaded nerves. Squalor, 
drudgery, and the oarking cares of life melt into brief 
■oblivion, and the holy stillness of hfature steps in as 
a relief. 


FOn WE AtL LOVE JAOK. 

The Band from another part of the grounds sends up 
•strains o'f haunting music. The Baboos sit in a row, shop 
assistants occupy cbairs, and the carriage-folk loll on their 
■cushions. A few care-worn sailors lounge on the beaches 
looking “homeless, ragged, and tanned.” I nev^Johoose 
to withdraw myself from the labour and common bui'dtn of 
life — my nature tempts me to go shdres with the unlucky, 
I ip oonseqaenoe ait among, this class and listen to their 
ifcals^o'qf somw. We treat this /poor mercantile marine in 
s iSbhhidfpl manner. The papular view of Jack is ygry 
4i£fefeiit -ifmm the reality, ashore he is llkesn overgnswu 
scbool-'boy, ^thejmost'tgixiileleSs, harmless oieature onsarth, 
fall of irolio,!‘filhhis podsets are empty. Afloat, 3iis> breast 
ssehms the permantot Abednof settled melancholy. Jack is 
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no nioro fit to enoounter tho uiultiplied villainies of Mg’ 
cities than a flyo-year-old child. liTo one is more easily 
imposed upon or less able to protect himgelf. 1!he captains, 
oTOors, and police in Oalcntta seem to be hiS natnial 
enottries. He is allowed to wander at Ids own sweet will 
I* when he "lops on shore, and is easily inveigled into iiho> 
ginshops, where his pockets are soon emptied, and, whbn 
lying drunk and iacapablo in tho streets, ho is at once 
ponjrcod on by the police, who simply lie in wait to trade 
on bis helplessness. I have heard it said thafr the oonstablo- 
receives from the owneis eight rupees a head for every nrreSt 
lie makes wlien they want to ship a crew ; this sunr is after- 
wards deducted fionr the poor sailor’s pay. True, Jack 
is improvident and often vicious, but after being cooped 
rip, for months in a dirty ship, and fed on coarse diet, ho is 
hardly responsible fpr his condrret on shore. Ilis one idea 
of excitement is getting drunk — a delusion shared, un- 
fortunately, by many of his bettOr-lnfofflnad brothers. This 
excitement enables him to purchase a brief Obllyiplx, ^]^!]^^ 
the mongtonous toil of his daily life. ; 

1 

THE Vtrr.TURBS OV THE SKA. 

: 3Jhe sailor takes it amiss to be asked to work on dock 
during the midday sun on the river, the heat being almost 
unbearable, The Severity he undergoes prompts him to» 
desert, and he cheerfully thanks the magistrate for sen^^ 
him to jail, as a respite froth the hardships imposed.l^p 
hltn by his eaptain .1 "When sent hack he is treait^.to- 
IbW- (lletj lashes, irops, and occasionally shot at a “Wolf,.„ 
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as -ffe had lately an example. The tyranny practised by a 
brutal captain is rarely reported, but it exists as n palpable 
fact eren in our day. Now, admitting the justice of the- 
fSCntence, for discipline must bo maintained, why is it tho 
tax-payors, and not the ship-owners, are called upon to pay I 
I would giya Jack only the range of the maklan, tho Eden 
Gardenb, and would atop tho license of tlio keeper of any 
publio-houso whore intoxication is discovered, TIio Sailors’ 
Homo in Oalcutta is not popular, I have nothing to'say 
in its favour.* Instructions might also bo given to our 
able-bodied police to prevent Jack from tailing into tempta- 
tion, and tho bonus to policemen for making arrests, migllt 
well be abolished, The expense of Jack’s imprisonment 
ish'ould fall entirely on those who employ his services, and 
not on the over-burdened tax-payer. The testimony of the 
Governor of the Presidency Jail is on my side, and it also 
^shows that the captains and owners are not the immaculate 
body which one of tlie newspapers has endeavoured to prove. 
Thank Heaven I there are gentlemen on tho Bench — 
English gentlemen to whom the traditions of tbefe^dbuntry 
are still dear, and who know to whom England i& most 
indebted. To these I appeal on behalf of tho mercantilo- 
tnMne '! stop the sailor from being drugged by the publioanj 
dEpaoed by the police, starved by the captain, and legally- 
plundered by the owners. Have pity on these poor Britons,, 
away frdtt iiheir country, who drink and swear and ttie- 
flung into jprison— who carry the flag of England into 
every land, yhp have made her name glorious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 

A PALE mist ovei shadowed the miidan^ meldSg the distant 
spiles of the High Court and the masts of the sWps seem 
like a landscape in sepia. The soft green foliage breathed 
a sense of repose, and the glass looked reheshed after the 
late hea-vy downpour, which was only a modest sip to the 
parched plam. The air was close, for the sun went on 
burning monotonously behind the thin coating of mist. 
Tot^morrow Ring Sol will blaise out m all his fierceness, as 
if starting for a journey through /Equatorial Afi’joa. .Ear 
behind, on the borders of the Eden Gardens, the ineyitahle 
football players continue their sport — seven gamos « day lor 
seven days a week does not abate the zeal of the athletes ; 
on the other side Whiteaway and Laidlaw, in a fever of 
OOmmercial aotivity, have plasteied their windows with 
crockery to tedapt puichasers, while cheap sales all over the 
town mark the close of the summer season, 

ON THfi! ^ 

The drive to the General Hospital is straight aotoss-^hb 
imidcin. Between a fine avenue of trees, over a tl^iok green 
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sward, the old Cathedral lifts a single finger pointing to 
IteaTen and saying. “Blessed be the Lord for His bounty ! 
Come hither and give thanks beside me.” The scene reminds 
me of one of the avenues of Hampton Court, that ghost- 
haunted aristocratic union, now devoted to decayed sprigs 
of the nobility — the once magnificent present to royalty 
of the haughty Cardinal whom Shakespeare reproached with 
serving the earthly with move fervour than the heavenly 
master. Hot far from the Cathedral stand the brown nwlls 
of the PresidAicy Jail. A prisoner in heavy irons, guarded 
by a turbaned soldier armed to the teeth, is in evidence. 
The manacled figure accentuates the situation, as a solitary 
angler on the bend of a river gives a hmnan aspect to a 
country scene, Ciose to the jail are three blocks of building 
fronting the magnificent park, with the race-stand like a 
spider’s web in the distance. The grounds on which these 
three blocks stand, once formed the site of the garden-house 
of some rich dweller in Calcutta, but were purchased by thfr 
Government for the General Hospital in the last century. 

AnMissron. 

I have gone over the hospital, talked to the patients, and 
inspected the place. I will trace the successive steps by 
Wthich a person may become an inmate of this useful insti- 
tution. Admission is sought at the gate of the central 
building, where the assistant surgeon questions the applicant, 
and fills up a ticket, Paydnents are made for ten days in 
advance, thS!WW(^mwster giving a receipt for the money. 
Tihe-pati^t isihettihanded ewer, to a bearer, who pilots hian. 
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io ilio quarters assigned liim by the nurse. Tlie charges are 
Rs. 6 a day for a double room, down to Rs. 3 and Rs. 2 
respectively for single rooms, according to accomodation. 
There ere also special quaiters for infectious diseases. The 
hospital IS open to Europeans of all classes. 

THH SICK WAHn. 

These formalities complied with, the patient makes him- 
self as comfortable as be can in his new quarters. His room 
is supplied with a spring bed, a punkah, a sijpall cupboard 
suimounted by a looking-glass, a table with jug and basin, a 
towel-horse, and water-bottle ; while in the corner, up to its 
ankles 111 insulators iilled with water, and looking proud of 
ib position, stands a tall meat-safe. This formidable and 
unexpected article of social economy completes the fuiiiituie 
of tile loom. 

Outside the door of the apartment, extending the whole 
length of the building, is a spacious verandah, the most 
valualile featuie of the house. Here the punkah-wallah' 
plies his monotonous calling, or lies prone on the fioot 1 
his spare' Swaithy figure is found all over tlie ooriidors and 
passages, as if pouied out of a jug. Tlirongh the rooms 
aiud halls are cheap specimens of art, horrid Glerman 
(•htOniioS that are leeled off by tlie thousand. I have found 
them everywhere, in a Buddhist Vihara and in the hall of a 
Kandyan chief. • , 

vraiTE-nonED* anojils. 

. . There aie four sisters of the community of S. JolWI#'®'' 
Bajitist connected with the hospital. Their tvork^'’'^m(|iilp 


if* 
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invaluable. Not only do they see that the nuiscs do their 
duty, but they come and cheer the patients with loving 
words of sympathy. It is duo to their untiling exeitions 
that many of the rooms are furnished and made comforl- 
able ; the Government supplies medicine, cheap diet, and 
nothing else. What a blessing to afflicted humanity ate 
these sisters of various orders ! Often have I seen a poor 
soldier, whose eyes were glaeiing in death, biighton up 
like the fliokei of a candle and bless them with his dying 
breath. I anfold enough also to lemember the liiied nmse 
of Mrs Gamp class During the weaiy hours of night 
she used to refresh herself from a black bottle, draw the 
pillow from under my head, and prop herself up with it in 
jia easy chair beforO going to sleep ; and next day, when 
I Complained to the doctor, she used to exclaim, witli 
nudaoious effronteiy, ■' Deai me, how the young gentleman 
wanders 1" All that has passed away, and the refined 
•women who elect this nork are the tiuest angols of this 
world. 

a'HE ttOUTIUE. * 

I must ask the leader to step back ivlth me fo the 
patient ]ust settled m his room. His first visitor is the 
sflkWtan't burgeon, who has studied his card and made 
himself Acquainted with his complaint. He is followed by 
the contractor, who mqunes what food has been ordered, 
and supplies the necessaries 'aS stated on the cardi Dfie 
patient, of oOurSh, can bring his servant and sfipply ‘his 
p'm. wants. Any iiiao between 1 1 and ^ he may expect a. 
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Thit from the surgeon supeiintendent. The amral of 
this great man, the autocrat of the house, constitutes- 
the CYent of the day. As soon as he approaehes, all the 
patients who aie able to got about, scuttle' bwll: to bed 
like a set of schoolboys, and assume a gruTlty befitting 
their disorder. The doctor is accompanied by the assfetettlfe* 
surgeon, dresser, nurse, sweeper, and occasionally, by a sister. 
After making the. ttsuadinqtitty, in the blandest of voices, 
" BEbwi to wo to-day with an oooasional examination, he 
passes on to the next room, and the train fdilawa. After 
this the patient is left in peace for another twenfcy-fdur' 
horns. The chief having visited the wards, writes oertf- 
ficatos in the office, looks into the operating-room, and then 
gets into lus cariiage, and diivos oft. His departure is the 
signal for a general relaxation of all the official staff. 

THE AFTSm-HOORS. 

At 2 o’clock dinner is serted. The patient then rests- 
for a while under the punkah, to the frill of which ho has 
ingeniously attached a towel, in order to create a larger 
current of air. At 5 o’clock those who can sit up repair 
to the south voiandah to lounge in long chairs, and see 
friends, who generally drop in at thjs hour for a chat. The 
gas-lampS are all lowered at 8-30, and the patients retire 
for the night. 

VOICES OF the JSflGHT. 

For the first hour or two th*e punkah goes on stekdilf"*' 
fgnning the fevered brow of thO'- invalid; Gradually'#^; 
movettitot becomes intermitten't, and finally' 
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sliouts, and angry complainfca arise. It will be remembered 
that the hospital stands adjacent to the Lunatic ,Aayluai, 
.lailj and Zoological Garden, When night throws her 
black sheet over the world, the pdffiod of strange sounds 
and noises come in, and the sense of hearing becomes 
abnormally acute. It is then that' the vital enej’giie^' Ste/'t* 
their lowest, the time when Death gatliers in his hupaan 
harvest more abundantly. Often at this period the roar of 
the Hon, the shriek of the lunatic, and the groan of»the 
dying pieioea^the silence of the sick ward. India is the 
land of sounds and strange noises, where perfect silence is 
never found. The punkah-wallah, hire the cicada, silenl 
through the day, at night allows his tongue to go on m a 
ceaseless babble, often crooning some dismal chant which 
produces ia th? European, symptoms akin to sea-sickness. 
ISTight 13 the heaviest time to the invalid, but, like other 
disagreeables, it is at last got tlirougli, and a new day is 
born, when the same loiitiiie is repeated. 

THIil, DBAO HOUSE. 

• 

The nurses and sisters have a separate blook to Ijve 
in, joined to the main building by a covered passage. 
Opposite this causeway is a square Ivy-olad box called the 
chapeli and behind it, muMed in thick ever-greens, is a 
pretty little building, holding back unobtrusively, as Sf 
apologising for its presence. This is known as 'the Dehd 
House, whpre pf^tiepts who l*ave no furthur use for iu^age 
or tickets ate fflUmoved quietly at all hours by a iCOnple of 
noon withes stotoheii. Tb® funeral takes place ifamedi?(teliy 
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winding slowly before the verandah, and throwing an un- 
necessary gloom over the poor patients. I would strongly 
recommend the authorities to open a passage at the back, 
80 as to save the sicir from being shocked by the ghastly 
procession. The dead man’s room is whitewashed up d/O six 
feet from the floor ; add after this the preparation for the 
next occupant is complete. 

TUB ASSrSTAN’T-SUnQIliON. 

O 

Just as one of the patients was souncHhg his praise 
Mr. Allison came up, and I was introduced. A tall, spare 
man, with full board and kindly grey eyes. There were 
marks of obstinate labour and patient thought on every 
line of his somewhat delicate face, which long years and 
struggle with adverse circumstances had ploughed across 
his massive forehead. A slight glance was enough to show 
that the assistant surgeon deserved his popularity, for his 
kingdom “is not of this world.’* In the open ward were a 
lot of time-gnawed old fellows, who assured me that they 
were ooirtent with tlioir treatment. ‘ There wore also, if my 
eyes don’t deceive me several of the genius loafer, men who 
^ have slipped down in the race and whom angels or Gods 
can never raise. While paying my respects to the sister in 
pharge I asked what I could do for her. “ I want Ks. 200 
very badly,” she replied, “I have ^ two poor people who, 
have spent all their little earnings. 1 want to send them 
away.” This swelt^ouled woman has no thought fbr 
herself, but for those who have lallen. Will ehy my 
Indian readers send her a cheque ? This is the, leason .of 
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laviali expenditure and hospitality. I don’t much believe 
in Subscribing to charities, which is like paying a priest to 
say your prayers for you. Better go yourself with the 
silver pill in your hand and get all the good you can out of 
the transaction. Your words will sound glorious ; if not, 
trust the sister with the money. Let me remind my affluent 
Christian brothers and sisters of a passage from that old 
book which stands at the head of the library : “ He that 
givoth to the poor Icndeth to the Lord.” And thcio il a 
promise attaclifed. Well, you sec the condition of the loan, 
and if you aie satisfied noth the security, down with the 
lupeos. 
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THE UrUNICI'PAL MARKET^ 

Tmo Oity of Palaces, despite its splendid pavk atid stately 
liver, unliko any of the groat European capitals, baa 
but few places of importance to interest tlio visitor. G'lio 
bacillus hunter, the microbe catcher, ami the connoissem 
in smells finds Calcutta a rich field for observation and 
experiment^so much so that learned doctors and scientists 
from. England and Russia come here to lecture. Calcutta 
is growing proud of its capacity to infliet lunananity with a 
crop of diseases winch no other city in the world oAh' 
furnish." As a healthy object of interest the Municipal 
Market holds the first place. For tins institution, the 
town is indebted to the late Sir Stuart Hogg, Ob airman ol 
the former Justices of the Peace, who, iu course of tiirie_ 
were converted into Municipal Commiasioners. 

Tna OLD MARKET. 

• 

The ground ion which the present market stands ,was 
formerly coveted with a crop of kintals, bustm, shoemakers' 
stalls, and stables for goats and horses, Samples of this 
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growth are still to be found liberally scattered over the city, 
and jealously preserved to assist medical investigation. 
The present maiket was opened in 1872, and the site, 
including that of the Municipal Buildings, was purchased 
nfc a cost of seven lakhs of rupees. The old market was 
situated in Dhurrumtollah, on the site of the Parsee 
Thoatte, and the premises of Messrs. Leslie and Oo., and 
Hit' Stuart first endeavoured to supplant it by Opening a 
maiket on the ground now occuined by the Campbell 
Hospital at Sffealdab ; but this locality was found to be too 
lar way from tlie oontios of Europeans, and the market 
-was closed when the iirosent one was opened. 

A ilENGAI.KE NOT WITHOUT OUItB. 

The Dhuu'umtollah market belonged to a private 
■owner, who had a keen eye for a baigain. As soon as he 
ascertained that a now maiket was in contemplation, he 
obtained long lenses from his tenants, and those who dis- 
regarded these engagements and went to tho new market 
wore sold up Eventually, to secure stall-keepei;S for the 
new market, tho Justices bought out the private Qwner for 
the trifling sum of seven lakhs. donSequonfly, to secure 
the new market, the Municipality was heavily hurflened by 
the sum of fourteen lakhs. The move, however, was in the 
1 ight direction, the market has proved a convenience to the 
public, a distinct advantage to the industrious stall-keepers, 
and a property which, even fa the dull months of the >y*ear, 
yields an income of Bs. 11,000 per mensem. ’ Thaintention 
is not to v^ck-rent or charge the highest sunn for a stall, but 
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to get tliose who have anything to sell, to como in. In the 
hardware and dry-goods department a vacant stall is put 
up to the highest bidder, but this rule does not apply to 
meat, fish, or perishable oominodities. The Commissioner'i 
fix a reasonable and moderate charge, enough to pieate 
a healthy competition. All stalls in tlic buildings tue 
assessed every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, and 
the money is sent into the Municipal Office. There are 
aboiut 800 stalls, besides 115 godowns or shops, the market 
being a general focus for trade. 

Tina sthuctuhb. 

The building is of red brick, with a pictureaque number- 
of gables and towers. There is a wide open space in front 
for cars and carriages, a fountain wliicb plays languidly, 
and a number of crows and kites who wheel and circle round 
the building on duty. The kite is the only creature in 
India that is indifferent to rain ; during the heaviest down- 
pour, each of the towers has its kite who stretches his 
wings, and actually shrieks with delight in a thin trickling 
voice, fronting the streets are stalls olforing a misoell- 
aneous collection of whips, helmets, toys, and second hand 
books, from the immortal verse of Milton to the mortal 
prose of the railway novel. Hero a little cleanliness would 
be a decided advantage. 

Plan, " 

If the reader will now folloV mo, I shall do myself the^ 
honour of taking him over the market. In those large 
broWn jars of various sizes you will find butter, from pale 
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gold up to what has a suspicious resemblance to candle 
grease. Poor purchasers take away small quantities wrapped 
in plantain leaves, No cleaner vehicle can bC employed. 
It is much bettor than paper. I have eaten many a meal 
out of a plantain dish in Ceylon. It is said that beer 
tastes best out of pewter. I affirm that rice and broiled 
Hah taste best from plantain leaves. The fastidious pirrchasot 
may object to the scanty costume of the butter vendor. 
This is entirely a matfer of taste. Leaving the bjitter 
stalls, yon gei a glimpse of crisp beautiful loaves that recall 
a sehool-hoy’s appetite, pink balls of Dutch cheese and huge 
wedges of the same, the colour of soap, flanked by clratnies 
and pickles in bottles. Advancing further the fish vendors 
of both sexes shout and roar with an energy and impudence 
that would do credit to Billingsgate. The women arc 
draped in white, with gold bracelets on their line arms, and 
bod curtain rings of the same metal in their noses. Fancy, 
kissing a woman with such an impediment; but women 
in the East never kiss even their children. The fish does 
not look inviting, nor are their colours as attragtive as in 
Ceylon, where the fishes cover' themselves with all the hues 
of the rainbow. Here hhey are exhibited in creels, their 
heads arranged in a row rorm'd the rim with mouths open. 
This ttiay be an expression of open-mouthed amazement at 
being drenched with water to make them look young. Or, 
perhaps* fihe open month indicated an unspoken, speech 
to om-tain uninviting shrftnps on the next stall, horrid 
creatures who look as if they came straigb* from the 
bottom pf the Blads Sea. 
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MEAT. 

The stalls on one side are labelled Mutton and Goal, 
and on the other Beef. The latter is excellent in qualitj% 
especially during the cold months. No stall-fed animals 
come to the shambles in Calcutta ; the beef is the flosh of 
COTVS which have run dry of milk, these animals having in 
life been well-fed to give the milk a greater consistency, 
which helps adnlteration. But after the abominable pJiooka 
process, the interior of the cow gets so injiired that she 
ceases to bear a calf. As soon as the cow giVos no milk 
she is sent to be solid, and eagerly bought up by the 
■butchers. There are over a hundred tables for meat in the 
juarket. 

FBUIT. 

A.,‘ 

Tljftiia not tire best seasmi, but the display is really 
excellent, differing vastlyfromthatof Covent Garden or any 
of the French markets. A glance down the stalls presents 
a mass of picturesque colour. On benches are deposited la 
number of haslcets of brown nuts of all sizes and shapes, 
walnuts, almonds, Brazilian nuts, currants and raisins, 
with a olond of metallic flies. Interspersed on those lioaps 
are; small baskets of oranges, limes, pomegranates, and 
Fruits )fesm®bling yellow plums, the whole presenting a 
choice array of colour, from rich gold to Vandvke brown. 
The Oriental is tolerant of dirt, 'bnt keenly alive to artistic 
effects. On the- other side of <®s long bench of daintiefl 
iS'to be seen a profusion pE green mrd yellow fruit. ’ LongJ 
poles are suspended over the stalls, festooned with plantains, 
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pale gtseen and dead gold. There aie also hampers of dark 
otianges, and monster pnmaloes in heaps, labelled with the 
names of the vendor, and beaiing the announcement that 
“ tickets will bo torn off on taste” — a wise provision, lest 
any one might incur indigestion by rashly swallowing the 
labels. I noticed some very white-looking apples. Neither 
Ihe apple nor the English girl suits the blazing sun of the 
tioplos. Both get white and fade rapidly. Hero is a case 
in evidence. A lovely English girl, toll, graceful and f«r ; 
lu'i cheeks m'(S*as pale as a wax statue, but her eyes are 
liquid and lustrous like water in stnilight, the windows of a 
soul full of innocence and gaiety ; her white teeth are like 
a hash of surprise as she talked to her companion. Thei-e 
is a fine athletic young Englishman watching her move- 
ments with evident admiration. She has shot one glance 
at him which touches him like fiie. And he follows her 
with his gaze dumbly soliciting anotlier glance ns a man 
holds out his glass to be leiilled. What jioor follow could 
resi,st those eyes 1 

The fruit and vegetable are lying about ifl liflaps : 
cucumbers, beans, brinjals, glistening purple like hevy shot 
Irotn Woolwich, pumldns, yatais, sweet potatoes, hampers of 
rusity bnowu onions, and white ones resembling Spanish 
garttm There are other esculents, pink, saffron, and umber, 
together wiMi various curry-stuffs, rose, pink, and parrot- 
green. One counter was loaded with small bags of flour, 
the venddrs looking pale and'ashy, as if manufactured out of 
their own material. At the end of the passage was a fowl 
range, cra^nped and defloient in space. Here were all sorts 
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of birds, the tiny wax-bill, pigeon, guinea-fowl, parrot, down 
to the domestic rooster and clacking duck ; wiiile poor little 
singing birds chattered mournfully in their exile, dreaming 
of the woods and forests they will never see again. 

FLowuns. 

At the head of the fruit niniket stand the flower stales*. 
Ilere aio some lovely roses, pink, yellow, and rod, while the 
ina^nifloent white lotus holds the place of honour. This is 
the noblest floWer in the East ; its snowy purity conveys a 
sense of repose like a benediction, while its hallowed sweel- 
ness is enhanced by sprigs of green intermingled with the 
delicate fronds of maidenhnii Icrn. Tiny sunflowers, with 
black and yellow faces, looked mirthfully fiom pots of water 
where they weic reposing. A hoy perolied on his lioels n 
doing what the sun in the heavens failed to do — ripening 
the closed leaves of a biilhant rod lotus. Witli deft Angers 
the act is clone. How sweet are all these fragile delicate 
things ! What memories, sad but sweet, do they recall ! 
Jn tiuth their beauty makes one glad. 

f 

V18IT0KS. 

The maikat is the resort of purchasers, and also one of 
the clustering spots where men and women recreate them- 
seltes, especially on Sundays, The typos are various. 
Among the fowls, I notice the tired boarding-lionse-keepeo 
with a faoe like a battered stage on which the sceneiy ifi 
always shifting 5 hei-e she is” in her element, cheapehihg 
articles. Among the cheese and curries is a middle-aged 
bachelor, face close-shaved, red, and nose slightUy purple ; 
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this, as everybody knows, is caused by eaily rising and close 
attention to the desk, and has absolutely no connection with 
the mixture called “pegs.” He evidently does bis own 
marketing, and drinks nothing but cold grog without sngai . 
There is an old lady buying eggs. Look at her. She baa 
a bag in one band, and a fan in the other ; her spectacles 
are blue-tinted : her skut is carefully pruned back for con- 
venience ; and she has a good deal of small affability whiola 
she squanders in smiles ; yet slie is as knoiving as a yfiung 
cat, and in Astuteness would be a raateb for tlie Commis- 
sioner of Police. At a flower-stall, selecting something for 
his button-hole, is a warrior hard as nails and extremely 
gallant. His eyes are -fastened on a bevy of pretty Eura- 
sian girls, chirpy as the sparrows the Lord feeds, and no less 
restless of movement and tongue. Tbpro goes a handsome 
young Armenian lady, witli a round fiesb face of gieal 
delicacy and beauty, hei fingeis coveted with valuable rings. 
Look how she touches the baUpon-hke expansion on either 
side of her corsaga which la mode calls sleeves. They give 
her the appearance of a grenadier. The human vegetables 
add considerably to the interest of the market. 

THE GENIUS LOCI. 

For npioh of all this information T am indebted to j\J r. 
Jones, the genim loci of the maiket. Its well-being is 
largely due to his care, judgment, and good sense. The 
stall-keepers, especially the ^oor, regard him as a father and 
sympathetic friend. Mr, Jones requested me not to 
mention^his name, but in justice to himself anJ the public 
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T caanot comply with liis request. For nearly twenty-live 
years he has served the public faithfully and with credit. 
Ho will shortly be claiming his pension and retiring. I 
hope the Commissioners will mark their sense of approval 
by giving him a liberal pension and handsome testimonial. 
Tf we are to secure the best man for any post, we ought to 
convince the public that we know how to part with and 
leward, those who have done their work. There is no 
othoe way to raise the moral currency, and to this both the 
individual and the corporate body are bouneVto contribute 
thcii share, 



CHAPTER XI. 

, CEYLON AND ITS GEMS. 

Teadition has it that the gomming' industry was liist 
Gstablished by a peculiar people called “Mookars,” who weie 
probably a race of Malabarese. They were under the contral 
and guidance of a woman, called Mockery, and their efforts 
were so successful that within a short space of time they 
accumulated a large quantity of treasure, with which they 
loaded a ship and departed from the Island. But they weie 
not destined to reap the fruits of their toil, for, having 
incurred the anger of an evil demon, their ship was, by his 
influence, totally wrecked, and the treasures were washed 
ashore and deposited anew in various directions. To this 
the natives attribute ike fact that gems are occasionally 
found in the most unlikely places. 

Tins OEM niSTEIOT. 

p 

The most valuable gems found in Ceylon, and, parti- 
cularly in the Sabaragamtlwa District, are the ruby, the 
the sapphire, and the oats’ eye — this last being much prized 
by Asiatics and especially by the Malays. Stones of little 
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value, such as tlie ganiet, moonstone, tourmaline, topaz, 
spinel and amethyst are to bo had in abundance. The 
zirooon, in rich shades of brown, violet and green, with its 
members the grayish white and white jargoon, and the red 
hyacinth, is found in greater quantities than in any other 
country. H is in Ceylon that the unwary globe-trotter hafi 
to bo on his guard, as with the desire of becoming the 
envied possessor of a fine diAthond or ruby, ho not nnofton 
beodtnos the prey of the designing “ Tamby” or Moorman, 
who palms off as a diamond of the purest watbr a valueless 
zirooon, or as a ruby a worthless spinel, garnet, hyacinth 
or even quartz. It may be noted that a true ruby will 
scratch any of these counterfeits. Notwithstanding this 
•abundance, it is not possible owing to tbe system under 
which the industry has been worked, to fix with any degree 
of accuracy, the annul value of the gems unearthed. The 
Customs’ registers arc not reliable, for out of the many 
valuable gems found, some are retained in the Island, and ' 
others are purchased for nominal sums by private persons 
and S]jecnlators, the real values of which are not, it ever, 
known until they arc disposed of in Europe or to some of 
the wealthy princes ih India. A lough calculation, however, 
based on the best available data, gives the value of the 
precious Stones found at about £15,000 to 20,000 annually. 

TEK MOST VAtUABKlJ. 

The ruby is ot most value, find has at times secured the 
highest prices. Rejecting as a traveller’s tale the assertion 
of Mgreo Polo, that he saw a Ceylon ruby the,Bize of a 
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ina-a’a am, it may bo interesting to recall what is related of 
auotker Ceylon ruby, in connection with the part played 
unwittingly, in the rise of a family that was of note in a 
subsequent period in the history of the Dutch Republic. 
A “Ohotty” physician became the owner of a large ruby, 
.said to haye been the siae of a small curry-stuff grinding 
stone. Cutting it into pieces, and retaining the larger 
portions, he presented the Dutch Governor of Colombo, 
ImhoU, with eighteen buttons sot with the smaller pieces. 
Imhoff, not unmindful of gratitude, promptly exalted the 
donor to the proud position of first Malabar Mudalyar ol 
the Gate, a title of honour still retained, and about equi- 
valent to a Lord Lieutenancy of a county in England. This 
rise in rank, however, stirred into restless notion the dormant 
energies of the Chotty. The Governor was at last glad to 
get rid of his protdge by tVansforming him into a dignitary 
learned in the law, and presenting him with a seat as Judge 
of the Supreme Court in Java. This gentleman was 
grandfather to Dr. Quint Ondaatjee, alluded to in Allison’s 
“History of Europe,” as the “Great Democratic .Leader,” 
of his day. Whatever, might have been the value attached 
to the Ceylon rubies in the past or the present, it sliould be 
noted that really valuable ones have always been scarce, and 
they cannot vie in comparison with some Burmese sjmoimens. 

Two of the latter were sent to London in 1875, 
87 and 47 1-16 carats. These were reduced after recutting 
to 82 5-16 and 89 9-16 oar&ts, respectively, and the former 
of them was sold for £10,000. What become of them 
orentually it would be interesting to ascertain, as possibly 
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no single regalia in Europe contains two suoli fine rubies. 
Originally they belonged to the King of Burniah, but impec- 
uniosity and the chronic state of “ hard-up-edness” prevail- 
ing at that conrt led to their disposal. This was not an 
easy matter to achieve, for the people were protid of their 
possession, and resented the idea of their being sent out lof 
the country. Strategy and military force wore hrouglrt 
into play, and with a strong guard and amidst intense 
exdtement they were conveyed to the vessel that was.ht 
boar them away to their destination. ^ 

THE SAPPHIUE. 

In Ceylon, while really valuable rubies are rare, and 
sapphires common, the converse prevails in Burma. Still, 
of the sapphires a few splendid specimens have been 
unearthed, and mention might be made of one in the 
collection that was sent by the Colony to the Paris Exhi- 
bition in 1855, which was valued at *65,000. Notwith- 
standing the hardness of its nature, the sapphire can be 
beeutifuHy engraved, and in the Cabinet of Strossi in 
Borne, may bo seen one, with profile of Hercules, Bie work 
of Ceneius. Tlie oat’s-eye, too, is occasionally of some 
value, os instance, the one that was in the eollection of tlie 
last King of Kandy, which sold in London in 1820 for 
more than £ 400 . This specimen measured two inches in 
diameter. 

Though tradition speaks “of the “ Mooicars” as thc- 
piopeers of the gemming industry in Ceylon, it is sflept 
as to their methods nf work. How far it reseglUed the- 
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2)rac6ice adopted by the natives at the present time, of 
■which an account is here fiirixished. cannot be known. 

The sites selected for prospecting arc either the bods of 

streams or the dry land in their vicinity, and as the goinmer 
needs but few appliances, he is not handicapped by much 
initial outlay. These appliances consist of a fcAV cx’owbafiS, 
a mamoteoj a long iron sounding rod, “Hlanlcoora,” and 
a close basket made of split bamboo reed'’, 

METHOD or WOJUC, 

Thus equipped, tlic gommor, if the site selected is tlm 
bod of a stream, commences operations in tlio dry season 
(December to March), when the water is low and sluggish. 
Me ilrst clears tlio sand aAvay, and from time to time uses 

the sounding rod to soo whether the graAml or “illan,” 

lionce the name of the rod, is aoecssiblo. In getting to 
this “illan,” the mntrk in nliieh the gems are found, his 
efforts ^are sometime-^ retarded by impediments in the form 
of blocks of rock, and invariably by a sort of crust, called, 
“ Gaboon” ndiioh has to be penetrated, as it is comrnonly 
under this crust that the “ illan” ' lies. On reaching this 
stage,, and when the gravel is exposed, the oooliefe, who 
^ have hitherto been assisting the gemmers, are promptly 
sent away, as none hut the initiated and tliose vitally 
interested in the snooess of the undertaking, arc allowed 
to he present at the further development of the search. 
The gravel is now scooped oVt by means of the manioteos, 
and is deposited in the wicker basket, hold under water 
with the ieet. The basket thus secured, the “ illan” in it 
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i? lotated with a quick motion, by ■nhich means tlio clay 
is dissolved and the lighter partioles of stone, and, from 
time to time, tlio larger ones, if after due inspection they 
are worthless, are thrown out. The whole is thus reduced 
to what is termed “nabooa,” a thin heavy sand, mostly 
composed of partioles of precious stones, which on carnal 
scrutiny arc secured. 

Much similar to this i.s the process when the silo for 
soaroh is on dry land near a stream, the season for work 
being the same. T-Ioro the earth is reinovoiTto the level of 
the water, 'and when it becomes soft, the sounding rod is 
brought into requisition. So deftly is this used in the 
hands of an experienced worker, that ho is seldom misled 
as to whether the “illau” is within praoticable depth. 
The I'esult being satisfactory, an anxious moment ensues, 
for fi1ie gOmmer has to guard, with redoubled vigour, 
against an infliux of water. The soft sand heiirg removed, 
the “illan” is readily come upon, should there *bo no 
“cabooa” to break tlirough, and, by moans of the orotvbat, ' 
it is detached and heaped up for Avasliing, either in the yiit 
itself, if there is not much water in it, or in the adjacent 
shallow stream. To f^lcilitalo labour, the wiiolo ot the ]7it 
as not gemmed at once. Only ouo-half of tlie earth is 
removed, a flight of steps being constructed in tlio other 
half to expedite the removal of tj/e eartli and the baling 
out of the water. This iialf being exhausted, room is 
afforded for the earth on its removal from the remaining 
half, which is then in its turn operated on. The “ illan” on 
being heaped up undergoes the process already described. 
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A DOUllTPHL INDDS'flty. 

Simple and primitive as tlio process ol gomnsing 
appears, it is in the majority ot instances disappointing 
in the oxtromo, rvlion tiro tangible benefits derived me 
compared witli tlie great amount oi’ labour involved, The 
sites and directions in wliich gems aie imbedded are very 
uncertain and quite unknown, and tliougii in some cases 
pita are workable in a low dnjs, in others, days, months, 
and soiuotiinus years, elapse hchno the uuitrix which contriins 
tho precious sCbiios is discovered. But the rewaid of toil 
may not lie hero, for tho matrix may not yield a sufficiency 
of gams, oven ol tlio smallest value, to show a profit or 
even to cover tho expenses. Pi’oiu onquiiies tlie writer 
has instituted, it may bo talccn as 6nhstanti.stod, that of 
ovoxy ton pits sunk only one is found to pay. Tliat not- 
withstanding those facts, the industry should have been 
engaged in by tlio poorer class of natives, shows how hard 
a stiuggle for life tluy liavo to encounter. 

Dming tho leigifpf tlio Kandyan Kings, caste prevailed 
and was rigidly observed, once a barber always a, bwber, wag 
tlio rule ; tho inhabitants of certain villages were oxolusivoly 
devoted to gemming. A body of hereditary gom men, witli 
two headmen, also hereditary, to supioimtend the cstabhsh- 
moiit, was thus foimod. This practice died out on the 
advent of the British Govornmont, and the gemming 
industry became open to all sorts and conditions of men. 

A CElffel. LAIV. 

For the past fifty years, the industry has been pursued by 
a numbes of poor people whose sole subsistence depended 
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on thia xarocarioue industry. Others again, mostly agricul- 
turists, resorted to gemming to eke out Mrliat the cultivation 
oE “ paddy” did not always afford them, so as to save 
themselves from ahsoluto starvation. While thus affording 
relief, a .sy.stern of joint-stock on a small scale, botivoen 
export geinnior.s and landowners, introducing spoculatloriy 
gradnally orapt in. In oonrso of titue the attention of 
European spopixlatora, forming thcraaelraa into companies, 
was clrawn to it, loading to the Inrestmont of larger capital. 

tip to tlm time of the formation of toae oompanies, 
the natives were unrestricted in their efforts at gemming, 
ilie only places they were not allowed to exploit without 
licenses being Crown waste lands. Tlio advent of Euroj)oan 
capital caused the Government to slop in, in tiio early pari 
of last year, with the enactment of an ordinance, that with 
one fell Swoop did away xyith all tlio privileges hitlierto 
enjoyed hy the indigeaouS'popnlatioa. The features of this 
ordinance may be briefly summarised. It enacts that a fee 
of Its. 5 is payal)lo, a license for every pit opened,) iff' 
iuMleiwi-localUy, the number of men omplpyed on oaoh 
pit being fixed, for oacii of wliom a sum of 75 cents, 
or 12 annas, for a term of three montlis is charged. Tlie 
specially iiard feature lies heie, if the number of persons 
when the license is issued should be 26, and then more 
bappen to be added, the license can bg, eanoolled by Q-overn- 
ment, and each extra man so employed fined Us. 50, or in 
default undergo six months’ imprisonment. 

This is a most unreasonable clause and its execution has 
had the effect of preventing the poor people to the number 
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of 20,000 from io any way dovoUng tlioir attention to 
goiummg. It not unfrequently happens that with a sudden 
influx of water into the pit an increased strength of labour 
is absolutely necessary for baling purposes, if all the efforts 
already put forth are not to be frusti'ated. As has been 
shown, any excess of labour involves a heavy penaltjr, un- 
less it has been duly applied for and a fresh license obtained, 
a matter involving a delay of, say, four days, if not more, 
as a number of formalities have to be undeigone, including 
llui drawing uti*of a report as to tho altered circumstances 
ol the pit, by tlio vdlage headman, an unpaid native official. 

Tlio ordinance appears to have been drafted on the, 
assumption that tlio Crown, as suocossors to the lianxlyan 
Kings, has a prerogative right to gems, even on private 
iancU. Tliat such a right was ever exercised by those 
sovereigns is doubtful, and is not clearly ostablishod. Tlio 
claim now made has been lost sight of for 3 ears, and is 
only lately put ionvaid. 

But not content witli those rights, the Government goe^ 
iurthor and seeks to establish similar claim on Iannis which 
it itself previously sold eiopressly as gem lands for high 
and fancy prices. These lands were sold outright to tlio 
present owners, and that they should be called upon to 
rodder to Government a share of the gems found is opposed 
to every sense of morf^lity. 

Another objection to the ofdiuauoe, and a potent one 
loo, as it involves a clear biwh of faith, is that the tax is 
•onforoed on lands belonging to Buddhist temples, and on 
tbo villag»s of Kandyan Ohiefs, who assisted the British 
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power iu taking tho Kandyan province, whereas by law 
those lands wore declared fi-ee of all tax. 

That the ordinance is felt as an extrema hardship by 
the people, loading them to transmit a temperately worded 
memorial to tlio Secretary of State for tlio Oolonics, detail- 
ing tlioir grievances, is not to bo wondered at, and sympathy 
cannot bo withhold from them in their attomjits to gain 
redress. The ordinance as "it stands has practically killed 
tbeniatibe industry, and loaves it for tho present in tho 
hands of tho European speoiilators who hnVe come on tho 
soene. Tho raisnn d'etre of it really appears to bo, that if 
capital can bo invested freely by foreigners, tboro must bo 
somolbing enormous to be made out of tlio industry, and 
so tho Government thinks fit to have a share. But tho 
question remains to he solved whether the jniroduotinn of 
Exunpean capital, aided by tho most improved appliances 
and tho latest methods for working gem mines, will develop 
it into a remunerative husinoss. There is nothing in tho 
past to warrant such a belief, and when it is roraemborcd 
that gamming lias been openly carried on for years, and 
iramodiatoly under tlio eye of slirowd British business men, 
its success, handicapped ns it is by an initial tax of 10 per 
Cent, midor tlio newer auspices, is, to say tlie least, bigbly 
prohlomatio. 


THE MOUNTAIN Qu/uHV. 

Ratnapura andRalcwana am the places whore the beat 
gems are found, tliongh along tho road I remarked several 
excavations where gemming had been conduotod. Somo 
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very pretty raooiBtones were shown me, which however 
were, of little value. From Palraadtila to Eakwana is a 
distenco of sixtoon wiles up among mountains. At 
one side is a deep valley lioayily timbored and matted witli 
luxuriant oroopers. I noticed some curious orchids, with 
strange pendulous flowers, hanging from the angles of 
branches : there stems were covered witli fungi of the 
most gaudy colours — bright red, yellow, and purple. The 
scarlet shoots of the iron wood tree seemed like flowo:^^ in 
their hlood-r(;^d hue. Part of the hill side was literally a 
hhiKe of erhusou, looking as if the wood was strewn with 
Vermillion. This jungle abounds with game, wild boar, elk, 
rod door, black faced monkeys ; and the whir of oopljer 
wings indicated flocks of parroquots withont number. 
Bakwaiia is a mining village, consisting of one long street, 
looking absurdly small owing to the presence of some mas- 
sive iron wood trees and tall palms wliich dwarf the little 
huts at their base. ITo more than 250 families reside here 
under the shadow of a big brown mountain with huge 
iirogular spurs. Down the side of this mountain trickled a 
' stream which fell over a rough bed of stones in a succession 
of small cataracts, until it got down ffo the valley when 
It slipped along In a placid stream. The river looked like a 
frayed string of braid lacing the side of the huge mountain. 
One side of the hill was covered with matted jungle and the 
other placed under Cultivation. The view higher up among 
the glens was very finoi The twin wooden shanty of 
the planter stood out on the hill side, while the green tufts 
of tea hardly showed on the red brown earth. Down in the 
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Tullej", tliQ hills ap\)eM'ecl like miniftturo hay cocks, undei; 
an amethyst sky of the loveliest hue. The l)oaitty of this 
scone viewed from the glen whoro the mining operations 
take place was lovely, and pathetic in its loveliness. The 
plaintive note of a hiilbul, who is supposed to have a pas- 
sion for tho rose and regrets seeing it plucked, commani- 
cated a fooling of sadness to my mind as I looked dewft 
from those lofty peaks oti tho, distant plains. A. tinor view 
tha^ tho one before me T never behold, 

tho minors are an improvident lot. fgunnel-'iiliggorS! 
get an average of its. '2 and a half a day. I had a talk 
with Mr. Dracllc}", tlio Snperinlendont of tho Ceylon Q-em 
^ Company, and was oourleously led round tho ])il,s by 
Mr. W. II. Smart, his assislaiil, a pleasant and higlily 
informed gentleman. Gemming in Ceylon does not seem 
a profitable spooulation. It is hardly worth while investing 
money in B'uoh a lottery concern.- 
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THE PEARL FISHERIES OF CEYLON. 

I’np iislung grounds avo reacliocl by staamor Irom Ooloinbo, 
wliicli convoys ikibo visitor to tlio northorii parts of tlie 
island. All tlio luxuriant foliage, tho leafy lanes, tiro 
u’undevful growth of palms, oreepevs and gorgeous floorers 
are left behind. Tho homo of the peearl oyster is off a flat 
low-lyiug coast of barren sand. For miles inward towards 
tho interior, the country is sterile and repulsive ; tho only 
M’ood that thi'ives hero arc the umbrella plant, tho cruel 
prickly buffalo thorn, and the monstrous “ boabab” tree, 
whoso short-stunted growth and ragged branches can with- 
stand tho strong' gusts of wind which sweep over the 
desolate sand. Tins tree was mysteriously igiported fro.m 
tho West Coast of Africa in distant days — a Iiuga shapo- 
loss mass of wood from twenty to thirty feet in oii’cumfflrenoe, 
add vtoy little more in height. The long sweep of desolate 
shore hfiA a dreary appearance, and seems a fitting abode 
for great drabs, tortoises, and snakes. On those sands, 
where the sea-turtle basks in peace, and tho solitude is oitly 
broken by the wild cry of tlnrseafowl, crowds assemble as 
soon as the pearl fisheries begin, and the dreary tvasto 
becomes enlivened by numbers who congregate from the most 
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(listonli parfca of India. Tho shore is raised in many parts 
to the height oE several foot, by enormous mounds of- shell, 
the aooumulation of ages. Here millions of oyster shells, 
robbed of their pearls, have boon year after year flung 
into heaps that extend a distance of miles. These hoops 
shining bright oji the boach aild to tliu glare, while tho' 
burning heat of the sand mrdor a noonday sun is almost 
pinsupporbablo. Tho flat shore all round is riddled with 
hoies by a largo ooypodian, wlicMnusb be turrlbly surprised 
at the invasion of his territory. Those hugft,otoaturo3 sillier 
from tho general barrounoss | their food is scant, for if ono- 
of their rmmbor is killed and left on tho shore, his follow- 
creatures promptly carry him away into a barrow and 
doubtless devour him. 

P15AUL IIUNTEHS. 

The only inhabitants are a few fishermen, who obtain 
a modest living by curing sharks and other bony fishes, 
finding a market for their poor stook in tho forlorn ponirtsuhv 
of J-ilfiyi, Hope is kept alive in their bronsts by washing 
out the forsaken " Kottns,” in soarch for pearU, lost by the 
gleaners of other days. Tho in/iospitahlo shore is farther 
liauuted by sharks, sea-eagles, and black and yellow snakes 
that frequently dot tho surface of the water over the 
oyster banks, A pitiless Sun flings down burning rays on 
tlie .shifting sands, and over its surface sweep clouds of big, 
red-eyed, blue-bottle flies, holtiiag tho process of pntrofao-' 
tion : tlie pearl is not removed till after tho fish has decayed. 
At Maviocha Khadi I found hundreds of half-m^red Arabs, 
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yellow skinned Moors, Afghans, Malays, Tamils, and 
Singhalese divers, traders, pedlers, fakeers, conjixrers, a 
heterogoneons mixture of thousands of dilferent colours, 
castes and occupations. On the shore, a large town had 
sprung up, consisting of touts, catljan huts, bazaars, and the 
rudest odilioes. The roofs of those temporary dweLlrngs 
prosontod an unusual spectaelo, every imaginable article of 
clothing was spread thereon to dry : ololhs, turbans and 
jackets of every possible shape and colour. In front of 
the huts wGro'»uatH, on which rvero heaps of black-looking 
earth. Watching tlioso carefully, wore seated greasy Oliet- 
tios with massive bod curtain rings of gold in their ears, 
and slook Moors, with cold calculating eyes, almost nude ; 
the attention of all observers were directed to tho operations 
going on boforo them. This work was being under takoir by 
women and obiklron, who wore busy sifting the heaps con- 
srsting of shells, sand, and all the dlth that romainocl after 
washing the putrid lleslr of the oysters on tlroli removal from 
Lire shells, in soarcli of any of tire remaining precious pearls, 
The pestilential smell of putrefying flsh poison,ed the air 
and became nrost offenstvo when the wind blew from the 
south. The putrefaction of millions of oysters generates an 
Immeilse amount of worms, flies, mosquitoes and vermin of 
all sorts. To guard against disease, a hospital and medical 
meli were pu'Ovidecl, and a rigid scrutiny is made of all thfr 
arrivals to igtiard against infection. Every precaution to 
prevent cholera or sftiall-pdx patients coming from other* 
parts of the island is also adopted, for Ceylon at present 
has not g, clean bill of health. 
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now Trw wonic is dom. 

The dlTers are mostly Moormen and Tamils, with a few 
Atahs from the Persian Gulf, a bravo hardy race of men, of 
a spoonlativo turn, who betake tliemselvos year after year to 
tins hazardous occupation, 'JTioy usually come in cottinlcm 
lighters, eight or ton tons in burden, moh as coimiionly 
convey cargo to sliips, u^liig hotli sails and oars ; each boat 
h.as''a oouaplemsut generally of tWenty-ouo men, with live 
diving Stoaea for ton divoi',s. Tlie usuaV' equipment is 
very simple ; an open scaffolding to each boat from wlitok 
the tackle is suspended, and pino-shajicd stones of ooai’so 
granite, from <30 to 50 lbs. in weight, with a loop attached 
to each for receiving the foot ; some divers use half-uioon 
•Stoues to hind round their waists that the feet may bo free. 
The diver is also provldod with a small basket, or bag, 
woven like a net, which he takes down to the bottom 
and fills with the oysters aS he Collects them ; the rope is 
attached to his body, the end of which is held by the Itt&n 
in the boat, il'his rope he jerks when he wishes td be 
drawn iq). 1711110 five divers are coming up, five are 
preparing to go down. 171100 the diver roaches the bottom, 
he throws himself on his face and collect, s all ho can. If 
tlia bank is rich, about 150 oyslors can bo taken in each 
dip ; if, liowevor, the oysters are scattered, not more than 
five to ten. The Arab can remain subniorgod for abortfe 
ninety seconds, wliilo tlio MoSr or Tamil rarely exceeds 
UQvonty seconds, The former wears a nose compressor 
but tbe others scorn Iho use of any such help. Tho 
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cliving geiierally begins at btmriae, and continues till the sea 
breezee or west winds set in. Tire hours ol work do not 
exceed six. The men onjoy the labour as a pleasant pas- 
time, and never murmur or complain. The noise oi going 
down from tho several boats continues without interruption. 
Prom a little di.stanoe it rcsemblos tlio dashing of a cataract* 

OUT TO TIIR ItAUICB. 

'When tho day adv.mcoi and sea breezes set in, Jim 
signal id uuubj; fur the Imiit'. to set sail for the shore. It 
is a lovely sight to witnois a flotilla of about ‘200 boats, 
with white sails sot to catch the breeze, lightly skimming 
tho blue waters in tho dazzling snnlight. The oyster 
banks are some distance from the shore. As soon as tho 
keels tonoh tho sand, eager inquiries are made from all sides 
as to the results of the day’s fishing. The iishmg grounds 
are marked by buoys over tire spots, or n amen led with flags 
of different oolouis, giving tho waters tho festive appearance 
of a regatta. In the olden times tho Governor visited '‘tho 
Hocne accompanied by a military guard armed to the teeth, 
to resist any raid from tire Kandj’an Ohiofs bent dil 
plunder. The beach from Oandatchy Bay to the old fortress 
bf Aleppo is very convenient for boats, tho water being deep 
close to tbe boaoh, and not agitated by any surf. A^^hon 
the signal |or work is given at early dawn, the noise and 
shouts from those emb*arldng is deafening in its clamour. 
Strange prayers are recited, hasty ablutroirs performed, arid 
the solemn pall of , bight is pierced with a congloureratc 
shout of ^voices, which to European ears make a din. 
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strango and uneartlily. Tlio divers arc a superstitious 
class given to charms and extraordinary ceremonies; No 
diver will go under wator till the shark conjuror has por~ 
formed his incantations. Once the Government had to 
Jcoop two of those functionaries in its pay, to remove the 
fear of the divers from their onomios, the sharks. The 
conjuror is stripped naked and shut up in a room, whoio ho 
mutters his spells in secret from the time of sailing until 
tho boats return, 'Vyiiile this is going on, the natives 
believe that the sharks cannot open their months. Tho 
water of Ceylon abound with Iheoe remorseless pirates of 
the deep. Yet strange to say that tho number of aeoidonts 
in tho fisliing giouuds are very few. If a shaik is seen, the 
divers make a signal, when all the boats return ; it is not 
often, however, this occurs, for, whether it may bo the 
charm or the multitudes or the noise, few of these monsters 
approach tho scene during tho diving operations. AVhilo 
at work, no food is- taken by the divers according to tho 
instrnctions of tho magician, else tho charm for their 
protection is broken. They are, however, allowed imliihitod 
jn-ivilegos in drink. This pomiiasion is rarely abused by 
tho clivers, who arc for the most part abstemious men. 

TUB SHELLS. 

On reaching tho slioro the boatt are made fast, while 
the oysters are oarriod on the heads of Imatmon to tho 
“ Kottus” or palisade onclosutts on the sand, uljoro they 
are thiown into heaps. Some boats land as many as 80,000, 
while others only five or six hundred. When nll„tlio shells 
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a)'& laiidod under the careful eyes of the overseers, tire 
whole is diA'ided into heaps, two-thirds going to the Govern- 
ifiailfc, and ono-thiid to the divers. The diving operations 
•of the present year have proved a great success, exceeding 
-the expectations of the official inspector. It was estimated 
that about 10,000,000 oyster, s could be avaOablo, whereas 
the actual number fished has reached 87,810,662, tiro 
Government .share of which has realised Es. 8,27,081, at 
an average price of Es. 32-11 per thousand. The highest 
jirico obtained krs boon Ils. 60, and the lowest Es. 28. The 
largest rrriinbor of boats out on any one day has been 206, 
and the lowest 86. A further Es. 1,00,000 should ho 
realised by the Governmont, if the monsoon will pnly hold 
oft, as the banks are not nearly exhausted. This is, the 
laigost sum that the fisheries have ever yielded, and is all 
clear gaiu to the revenue. I notice from the official stato- 
inout shourng the catiniatcd roverrue and expenditure for the 
year 1891, that the Pearl Fisheries jdelded only Es. 500 ! 
At the close of last year’s operations, it was authoritatively 
asserted that there could be no operations this year, and 
the e.9trmat0 of 10,000,000 oysters above allirdod torwa,S 
-only art afterthought, , Surely, the Government can bo 
hotter served in a matter of this sort, by having the banks 
mote carefully surveyed by a competent official. Oysters do 
not form pearls in the space of a day or two. It is to 
bo hoped that all the other estimated figures of the Boclgpt 
will not shrink in the sattlk roysborious way. There is a 
groat deal of romance about the uray publio tuhney is dis- 
posed of in the East, But no matter. 
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The representativG of fclio QoveramBat promptly liolds 
an auction duly suramonod by tom-tom, wbon its skavo of 
oystoxS in lota of 1,000 each are put up for sale, being 
knocked down to Ibo liigbost bidder, Tlio broketa, jewellers, 
and moroliaiita wko congregate bid and outbid oaob otber in 
"the most lively manner. About the same time a groat fair 
is bold, at ’whiob articles of all doscriptiem from India and 
olsowhore aro sold, A groat number of beggars, cripples, 
and fahs&i-s find their Way here, I noticed one of the 
latter who was doing penance, for which ha wore round his 
neck a gridiron about a foot and a half long, I was told 
tlii.s strange ornament was not romovod wliiio oitlior eating 
or sleeping. There wore otlicr loatlisonio pi aeticos oxliiliilod, 
too filtliy to chronicle. The greatest care was taken to 
prevent theft. Yet I was informed tiiat pearls are dex- 
terously reproved from tho sliolls by means of a still piece 
of brass or bramble, 

THSj oEiaiN ov tdM PIT, .van. 

Tiie natives tliink that tlic pearl is formed from the dew 
in oonneotion witli tho sunbeams when tlio oyster comes 
to tho surface to catch tlio drops of rain. Sorno tliiuk the 
pearls are formed as a defence against interior worms, wliili' 
others state aatiioritalively that it is tlto effect of 
disease, t find it is easier to criticiso^theirsjmcnlatious than 
to substitute a more rational tlioory, wluolr T leave to tllu 
reader. Between one hundred *aud two hundred pearls hkw 
been found in a single oyster, while sometimes a hundred, 
may be opened without finding any. The yelloxv or gold 
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coloured pearl is most prized by the natives. The largest 
I saw was about tlie size of a small pistol bullet ; spotted 
pearls are cheap. For a long time it was supposed that tlio 
pearl oyster was anchored to a certain place, and that 
the criistaoeon was incapable of locomotion. More recent 
researches prove that it can detach itself from its moorings 
and flx; its byssus at pleasure, to prevent being carried 
awaj' by tlio current. According to the statement of one 
naturalist, an oyster was seen talcing a rvalk round tlie 
inside of a "cITattie” and mounting the glass side of a 
vivarium, Tlioy are supposed to cliange tboir places a 
dozen times in a month. 

An oyster reaches maturity in its sixth year, and in its 
ovaria there are reckoned to be about twelve million eggs. 
Owing to its many enemies it is hardly necessary to add 
that few of these millions arrive at a mature condition. 
This curious family of Crustacea are so liuman as to be 
gregarious in tlieir habits, while they are addicted to night 
walking, not however, to be regarded as an aspersion on 
their character like that of the human biped, bu^ solely 
on account of their enemies, darkness being their best 
protection. The pearl oyster is, on tlie whole, a hardy 
creature, capable of living in brackish water, inclined to 
leave its moorings if tlie water gets agitated and disgusted 
with the conduct of crabs and shrimps, who nibble at its 
byssus and compel emigration. The shape of this strange 
creature carrying so valuable a treasure is that of an im- 
perfect oval, while the inside of its shell resembles a silver 
palace moref beautiful than the pearl itself. 
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CAWMPORE. 

Thk differonca between reading and travelling is that in 
the former you have to liunt for ideas, while in the latter 
they come to yon without tronblo. It doos not require a 
IreaveH'born genius to jot down what comes under one’s 
eyes, though it does require both labour and cxi)onso to 
acquire the knowledge sought for ; besides, in India, people 
■do not value tlie advantages of publicity, and, consequently 
exhibit much indifference in furnishing information.' I 
have encountered this difficulty at the outset of my travels 
nnd feel it my duty to state it. 

THE CITY OF KniSrWA 

ia reached from Oaloutta by a long journey rapidly spanned 
by the mail-train. The voyage to St. Petersburg is not 
more dreary. The vast smoky plains, almost treelosSi the 
white bnrnt-np grass, the baked mud walls of a few 
"wretched Indian villages and over all, and above all, tlio 
relentless glare of tb? sun, deprives the jotrn^y of any 
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special interost. The Forest Departnrcnt of India might 
apieliarate this by planting more trees in those wild sad 
■Spaces ; for they would afford shelter to cattle and encou- 
rage the fall of rain. There are several sandy plains in 
Denmark, and the soil in Germany is far from uniform ; 
the addition of trees, however, has done much to coum 
teraot this sterility, which is so apparent in India. From 
Allahabad to Oawnpore, the land becomes more v coded, 
while the dust also inoreascs, penetrating the nostrils with 
a sharp pungent smell the reverse of agreeable. The 
E. I. Railway is well managed, the carriages comfortable, 
and the officials courteous and obliging. One of the most 
agreeable features of the journey is the refreshment- 
rooms provided by Messrs. Kellner and Co, Kever has 
a cup of tea tasted so well as when the throat is parched 
with thirst and the whole human gear set out of tune by 
heat, noise, glare, and inevitable confusion. 

XHB TOWN 

has absolutely nothing to rooommend it in the .shape of 
.arohitectural effects. There are the same old crazy wigwam 
buildings of mud and wattle, filth bearable, filth unbearable, 
picturesque poverty, and squalid misery, The grain market 
nut of the long dreary street, with the cumbrous native 
carts carrying a heav^ beam outside the wheels to keep 
them from running off, is primitive to a degree. Koah 
might have timndled his dusky daughters to market in such 
a concern. Thefe is an entire absence of brightness and 
alacrity eyen in their money dealings. Still, I am informed 
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that a good deal of trade is conducted in this old world 
city. Oawnpore is the railway junction hetween the- East 
Indian, the Indian Midland, the Oudh and Rohillihund, 
and the Bombay and Baroda Railways. This benefits the 
mills rather than the trade in raw materials, as through 
rates from the road.sido stations to ilia ports hare to a largo- 
extent tended to divert the lattnr. Tlio town is hpcoiniilg 
a sort of Oriental Manohestor ; there aro already about 
forty ohlinneys bolchiug smoko into the dusty air. What 
it will be in the course of years may be gjirmiaod. The 
feature that strikes a stranger most is the prodigality of 
open spaces ; a bank, a club, or a cliurch has a compound 
like a small estate. I believe the military cantonment 
covers an area of four or five square miles, while every 
ijittemptod industry straggles and sprawls to an endless 
extenk 


TttB HIVBB'. 

The Ganges, after all these hundred years running to the 
.sea, has, not made up its mind ns to its course ; it sewnS 
to delight in bi caking fresh ground and leaving On its old 
bed mounds of white sand, while it slips on in anew line 
whenever it gets the cliauco. Still, it is a noble river, and 
one that commands i espect. Standing at the Suttee OliQwra- 
ghat, near the old fisherman’s temple, where Wheeler’s force 
was destroyed fay the treacherous Hana Saheb, durfhg the 
sad days of the Mutiny, a splendid view is obtained. My 
mind was far away on a mental journey, while Morgan, my 
old sOHier-guidn, was telling mo “ Here were drjwn up a 
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number of comitry-boata, with a roof of straw to protect 
those* on board from the sun, while at vaiions points along 
Ao bank guns liad been concealed, and men placed in 
•ambush. H’here was at that season little water in the river, 
so there was considerable delay in getting the boats floated. 
Several had put olT, and others were about to follow, when, 
euddenly, about 9 a. ji., a bugle sounded.” I had not 
.patlonoo for any more ; all the time I was wondering 
what the mental tnaehincry of a man must be who goes on 
day after day, ’month after month, rolatiirg the story of 
tieacliery, bloodshed, and human misery. Moigan no 
doubt felt he was only doing his duty by pouring into me 
his bucket of stale nows in return for his fee. 1 could 
not deny the old fellow his gratifloation. Enough to say, 
that I saw the “well,” with the marble angel keeping watch 
over the “fragments” with a piair of wings which trailed 
liehiud her, and an unmeaning expression on her lips, quite 
apart from her clasped hands. This marble woman, with 
the strange appendages, cost X6,000, — surely the biggest 
price Marocliotti ever got for his work, and absu/dly dear 
at the money. The statue is absolutely devoid of merit ; 
but the sentiment which prompted the offering is beyond 
praise. The place is beautifully kept, and the grounds 
•clctensive ‘and well laid out. Roses and sweet-scented 
flowers, jrith a carefully trimmed plot of grass cover > tho 
mortal remains of our brave brothers who fell on that 
memorable occasion. What gives intensity to this liistorio 
spot is the knowledge that helpless children and women 
Were mingled with the slain. 
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TOMMY ATKINS. 

Why go back on tliose old memorios fraught with" blood 
gnd tears ? Our eyes are turned towards tho future, and it 
is our duty to eduoato and load those 800 millions in the 
paths of peace, industry, and progress. As for those poor 
wild birds whoso country has oast them off, those men who 
drink, di-ill aPd march to musio, their bonos aro Ailing tho 
grave-yards of Asia. They are tlio cement which has 
hound the brides of tho groat Empire on which tho sun 
never seta ; yet they are of no account ; in a commbrolal 
ago it is the financier, tho trader, tho merchant and the" 
banker who got both tho plums and the decorations. Poor 
Tommy is not in it. 

AN ISrOlDENT OF TUB SLAIN. 

We all are the victims of circumstances. 1 unwillingly 
visited the handsome Memorial Church, and inspected a 
grave close at hand Of some who escaped the general 
fate at the boats, but were killed later, down the riveiv 
One name recalled a momovy very deal' and never to 
forgotten. At a London drawing-room, many years ago, 

I made the acquaintance of a lady who, as an infant, was 
rescued from tho massacre. The name Vibart brought back 
a rush of thoughts — which carried me far away from tho 
dusty plains of Oawnpore to a pleasant homo near Begonts 
Park in dear old London. *' # 

POVHOTY OF THI? MASSES. 

The most noticeable feature in India wherever One 
goes is the condition of the masses, which is •'every year 
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becoming more impoverished ; notwithstanding trade re- 
turns, Bengal, the richest province is becoming poorer and 
the price of food dearer. The condition of the pnople is tbe 
truest test of a conntiy’s wealth or poverty, and judged by 
tl)is standard India is a very poor country. Strange as it 
may appear, wo do not tax India as heavily as the Mogul 
Empcroi's did, yet the stinggle for existence was not so 
severe then as now, AVhat we take scarcely pays the ex- 
pense of the most costly administration in the world, 

^ IHDUflTMES. 

There is no lack of industiios in Cawnpoie; cotton, 
jute, wool and leather have their respective factories. 
There is, liowover, a curious reticence about their work, 
which is Oriental in its primitiveness, though of conrse 
there may bo good reasons for this privacy. The Govern- 
ment Harness Factory employs over 1,500 hands, but 
admission to inspect it can only be piocured by the 
permission of a military olTicer in Onloutta. Tins reminds 
me of a Yankee, wiio built a palatial mansion and insisted 
on keepiirg tlio spittoons in, tho basement storey, His 
visitors, wiio preferred clicwing to smoking, found it an 
inconvenience every time they wished to expectoiate, as- 
they had to go downstairs. This caused so soiious an 
interruption to conversation that the owner of the establish- 
ment felt it incumbent to make a cliange. The Govern- 
ment Harness establishment has not yet felt the pinch 
of necessity ; perhaps convict labour has something to 
do with it, As long as criminals can be seemed for tho 
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labour of the State, one can understand the necessity o£ 
privacy. Mr. Johnson, the courteous managing; di(:ector 
of the Muir Cotton Mills, frankly told mo that, owing to 
the keen competition prevailing between England and India 
in the matter of cotton, he did not care to lot the publio 
know iho nature and exact conditions of his work. He, 
liowover, invited mo to oomo and promised that I .should be 
shown round, warning mo, however, tliat the man delegated 
to act as my pilot would bo unable to give the information 
I waa desirous to ascertain. This privilege T declined, for 
a dry rojiort of spindles and bobbins would hardly interest 
the readers of the Statesman, a paper which aims at giving 
U'loful and not merely diy statislical information. I have 
not the smallest doubt that 1 could in forty-eight hours 
ascertain all the information they are so sedulous to 
conceal, were I inclined to do so ; but the game is not 
■worth the candle. 






CIIArTEll XIV. 

DELHI. 

EvEiivoNffi calls up aqmc piolufo of a liistorio place before 
ko visits it, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tke 
reality docs not come within a bundled miles of the dream. 
1 am no exception ; in fact, I prove the rule, for I am 
generally quite out in my dream pictures. At four o’oloolc 
this morning I came into the gieat city of the Mogul 
Emperors, so nothing of its appioaohes was given me on 
which to erect a now picture. As I had slept onaugh oh 
the journey, I paced the platform impatiently waiting for 
the dawn. An agreeable companion presented a fresli 
•obsia'uotioh, so when I started With my guide at 7 o’clock I 
hadliterally no time to indulge in speculations. Now that 
it is all over and the name Delhi is no longer a historical 
picture, but a solid reality, a fresh territory of knowledge 
permanently added to my mental empire, I confess, frankly, 
that the old place assumed a totally differont aspect to all 
my previous conjocluros. 
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' TIIS TOWN 

lias a magnificent vestibule in its railway station? Avhiolt 
will bear comparison with any European bnilcling of the kind 
in taste, architocture, and sizo. It is also close to the great 
thoronghfaro oalloJ C'liandni Cliowlc, not at all to bo con- 
founded with its naniosako in Calcutta, which bears no 
more rosomblanoo to it than an elephant to a rabbit. The- 
Delhi thoroughfare is a very wide highway, witli scwcral 
strong and substantial coramoroial buildings on each side, 
filled with a thriving hoaltliy population, dl could not help 
admiring some fine Eajpoot soldiers on the platform, ideal 
sabrenrs with firm military bearing and faces that indicated 
nobility and good brooding. I also observed a fow old 
women in trousers, and several dark eyed children with a 
.(profusion of ornaments. In the street wore several bullock 
*vtos wHh some of the finest animals I have seen since I 
came to the Bast, grand, noble and of colossal strength. 
It is my Taney to believe tha't iiheso digniflcd-looking- 
animals, so placid and peaceful, are the incarnations Of 
some old Brahmans of a distant ago. 

'rni5 PAr.Aora oir sjiAn jniiAN, 

I don’t want to do the guide-book business, but I 
cannot omit to mention the pleasing impression which the- 
magnificent palace of this gorgeous Emperor juado on me. 
It simply filled up to the brim "my notion of Oriental 
magnificence. Such a building, marble inlaid with ;gold,. 
satisfied my ideal of what the palace of an Eastern monwoh 
must have been. The view from the quecnis apartment out 
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over tlie plain, with the Jumna coiling lilce a silver riband 
in thd foreground, was royal in its magnificence. A right 
reverend gentleman, in all the glory of apron ftnd small 
folothes was before me, guide-book in hand, examining the 
building. What a contrast. I A modern bishop in the 
apartments of ah Eastern princess. 0 Tempera, 0 Mores 1 
lil’o more beautiful sight could gladden the eyes of an 
Eastern beauty than the view from the marble palace. At 
the rear, outside the fort, the grand Mahomedan temple 
with its graooful minarets and grand flight of stairs com- 
manded equal attention. At the back of this stately temple 
of worship, poor huts and hovels clustered, clinging like 
parasites to this grand structure, without in the least 
impairing its beauty. Otir cathedrals in England and on 
the Oontinont are noble objects of pilgrimage, Tliey are, 
liowovor, too crmvded and Infested with human life, wdiile 
few possess that indbflnite air of grace and haughty splend- 
our which marks the Mahomedan structure. 

THE ponx 

r 

contains many objects of interest, which are too well known 
for description. The massive wall itself commands respect, 
while the tattered portion of the huge structure, near the 
Cashmere gate, tells another story. My guide was boiling 
over with military incidents which I hhd great difficulty to 
repress ; the names of generals and battles were glib on 
his tongue, ready to burst forth at the slightest encourage- 
ment. He got none from me. The Queen’s G-ardens, 
with itfk curtained cricket ground, fine trees hnd green 
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sward, was just wliat you might expect as a fitting 
appanage ot an ancient city. It somoho^y reminded &\e oE 
Wincliester Archery grounds. The mind has a tendency 
towards comparisons, ewon when noire really exist. The 
fact is, Delhi is Oriental, Eastern, and unique. la this 
respect it stands quite alone in nty mind, and will always 
ho roracmberocl with pleasure. There are several baftaars 
with workers hi all kinds of curios ) most of the houses 
are neat and wholesome looking. I did not notioe any 
offal or unsavoury garbage rotting in the Streets — a great 
contrast to the City of Palaces ! Of course I bad time for 
only a hurried glance ; but life consists of Imiriod glances, 
short views, and momentaiy impressions ; in the interval 
wo go out. It is well, then, to fill our minds with even 
thumb nail sketches of the world wo live in and the condi- 
tion of otic poor brothers and sisters. I am looking at all 
this for the first and last time, for soonT shall bo thousands 
of miles away from it all ; but What is Once seen is never 
forgotten. 

r 

THE TUUKlStt BATH 

is a weakness of mine. Except the British Musenra there 
is nothing in the Efl.st I mi.sscd so much. My first impres- 
sion of it was a glimpse of Paradise. I then felt the vul- 
garity of clothes and the inoffablo jqy of spiritual purity, 
Tlioie is a Story told that a Scotchman, after his first 
TiirkislrBatk cohoeivod the notion that he was getting Hd 
of original sinNuiio impurities which followed his abkfeions 
continued to disappeaf“ slowly till at last the shampooor 
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came to an old ilaiinel jacket that Sandy wore when he was 
a baby. Imam-ud-din son of Karim Baksh, prince of 
shatnpooers, may your shadow never grow less ! I have 
tiled baths in London, Paris, Berlin, and Constantinople, 
and none can compare with you ; such shampooing is a 
thing to he conceived, not described, for, in truth, his legs- 
wore as active as his hands. There is not a muscle in my 
body wliich was not agreeably sLiainod in some direction 
foreign to all locomotion. Even all my bones, fioiu the 
ankles to tlie fl^gor-joints, were just tested to see whether 
they were sound, lldntgen’s electric rays could not have 
jicnotratod deeper or explored more fully my whole physical 
anatomy. 1 began to feel, on strength of this bath, popular 
with myself on the assurance of my soundness. Tlie Royal 
Turkish Bath on the Hamilton-road I strongly recommend. 
The house is a liumble one, notwillistanding its dignified 
name, -but the rooms arc scrupulously clean, albeit tlie appli- 
ances are of the most primitive character. Down on a 
solid square of m.arble the deed of cleansing was done, 
with the feivcst possible accessories. The Perman brothers, 
in their maddest gyrations, Can give but a faint idea of how 
the son of Karim Baksh performs his work. 

tbludhy’s cunio hooms 

are the finest art exhibition in Delhi, a veiitable palace of 
Alladin, where in a small space are congregated the rarest 
productions of old India. Mr. H. T. Harris showed me 
over the exhibition and the work-rooms. He has no kin- 
ship with j,he Cawnpore gentlemen, wdio want to hide tlieii- 
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flour, cotton,, jute, and woollen stuffs under bushels. He 
welcomed a travelling journalist, answered all my questions 
m a &aak, open manner; of couise he had nothing to 
conceal, no illusion to keep up. It would be a bad 
complimaut and an injustice to his beautiful art treasures 
to treat them to a scant paragraph at the end of my letter. 
I hope to give a description of them later on. The tocsin 
of the soul has now rung : Mr. Kellner’s dinner-bell 
autnmons to action. Hot even in Ceylon the land of ton, 
have I tasted a more refreshing bevei^age than that 
provided by this enterprising firm. There is no occasion 
to leave tho Eailway station. The Kellner dinnirrg-rooms 
supply every thing. No European Hotel is better provided 
or more reasonable in its charges. 
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LAHORE. 

The capital q£ tlie Pimjab, tlie classic ground of Alexander’s 
conquest, tlie focus of the struggle between Mahoitted- 
anism and Hindooism, is said to contain, the naost haartial 
of the populations of India. The journey from Delhi to 
the groat capital of Akbar, famous in tlie sixth century, is 
absolutely devoid of interest — an illimitable plain, sparsely 
ivooded, the soil poor, sandy, and full of rushes and Stunted 
bushes, rivers dried up, cattle out of condition, the villages 
flat-roofed mud hovels, little more advanced than the tiny 
mounds raised by white ants; one asks where ‘do these 
.300 millions live ? A grey-headed vulture, a solitary 
-snipe, and a few asses, with some monkeys, appear now 
aUd then across the course of the iron horse. The want of 
wter, is casting a gloom over the Punjab and several 
■ parts of the Xortli»Wost Provinces. Prices have risen, 
and the poor have a dreary prospect ; cattle are starving 
for want of ifodder, agriculturists are living on' rOots of 
trees, and distress is imminent. What makes this impres- 
sion mdre painful is the absolute difficulty in rendering 
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tlie poor any assistanoe. I doubt if any agricultural or 
industrial skill could do much to improve a soi> that 
only nourislioa rushes, and is deficient in water. These 
vast plains must once have been the bed of an ocean, and 
nothing but the fierce sunlight has foiced a barren growth 
of herbage, good for neither man nor boast, The eye be- 
comes tired of the everlasting piospoct of sand and burnt 
np grass ; with hete and tliere a walled town or village, once 
occupied by some Punjab chieftain at war with his neigh- 
bours, and now n crumbling ruin. I viftted Ludhiana, 
fTullnndur and Umballa, the last a meie military cantonment, 
and one imlitaiy camp is veiy like another. At TJmritsnr, 
a feeble manufacturing inteiest is going on, but Laboie, the 
capital, pioduces nothing. As far as commerce is con- 
cerned the people are not alive to anything beyond a petty 
huckstering trade, 

THU OLD TOWN 

is surrounded by a wall, crumbling like an old oheesO, and 
about as animated as a highly-flavoured Stilton. A stream' 
of undiluted filth flows in an open sewer all round. The 
Municipality is, like that of Calcutta, shamefaced in its 
confession of impotence. An energetic commissioner gave 
notice of a motion prohibiting the purcjiase of municipal 
property by municipal commissioners.. One of Ins brother- 
members frankly aslred, “ What is the good of our being- 
members if we are prohibited from purchasing municipal 
Ihipgs ?” Even this vfas too much for the ITative Press. 
They have denounced the conduct of the oomnaissioner. 
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and appealed to the Lieutenant-Gorernor to protect the 
public, from such shameful abuse of privileges. Tliey 
forget that the Lieutenant-Governor is powerless in such 
matters, and that the only redress is in their own. hands. 
As may be expected, crime and organised theft Ire rampant. 
I have heard several tales of how money-lenders have been 
outwitted ; while the police are incapable of arresting the 
criminals. The old city is picturesquely quaint with end- 
less nooks and corners tenanted by poor people intent on 
making a living, despite the “ infinite torment of flies” 
which cover everything. How human beings can live in sncli 
close quarters is a puzzle which no European can solve. 
There are several objects of interest, such as the Badhshi 
Husjid, the tomb of the one-eyed monarch Runjoet Singh, 
the old Lion of the Punjab. His palace in the Port is now 
converted into an armoury. Here I noticed several French- 
shaped bugles, swords, guns and other objects, the pro- 
perty of French and Irish adventurers ; the suite of rooms 
is similar in many respects to the marble palace in Delhi^ 
only less costly. Rauakali Bazaar is a lively thorosighfare, 
supplying nearly all the native wants. Its name is derived 
froni a famous dancing-girl, who, owing to a flirtation with 
bne of the courtiers, was punished by being buried alive. 
A handsome marble tomb was placed over her remains, 
crowned by a massive sarcophagus ; the English residents 
converted this room into a ohurdh. A reverend padre felt 
so scandalised that the English service should be conducted 
on tlie grave of a danoing-girl, that he removed the obloquy 
by raismg,funds for a cathedral. This is an ugly red brick 

YIII 
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bqilding coasisfcing of a aumber of tuie¥eii-sized gables, 
resembling a oollaotion of soap boxes huddled togetlior. 

DONALD TOWN. 

The only prosperous part of Lahore is the TSpglish 
quarter. This is undoubtedly interesting. There are four 
cross roads forming stately arenues lined with trees called, 
if you please, Charing Cross- I am certain when my 
English brothers get into heaven, instead of crowns on their 
heads, they will stick to the old stove-pip* hat and hide 
their wings under Horfolk jackets and cut-away morning 
coats. They will have their Belgravia, and, ten to one, will 
boycott any nigger who dares to drive down Eotten Bow. 
The West End quarter in Paradise will be sure to be Eng- 
lish, for “ Oh, what a happy land is England !” Certainly 
the English rulers have given a good example in all the 
ways of modern life, and in their efforts at civilisation 
they are doing their duty not sympathetically but in that 
do-or-die fashion so characteristic o| a non-emotional race, 
Donald town is a pleasing contrast to the old ramshaoHe 
city of the Moguls. Here you have Banks, Life Assurance 
offices, a High Court, University, and a 2fDO with a nursery 
fot young plants ; even trade loses vulgarity in its presenta- 
tiohi, for shops of the sadler, milKner and grocer assume 
the aristocratic veil of bungalows i^th lordly compounds. 
The fine block of buildings forming the Montgomery and 
Lawrence Assembly rooms are used for balls and state- 
oorempnios. They* are very handsome apartments. Thw 
eataninaticm for the Entrance course was being tfondubted 
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when I called. Sevetal eftgei, briglit^eyed youfchs Were 
soarSilimg the qiiestibil papers and talldng loudly in the 
vestibule. All the newspapers and pei'iodidals of the day are 
takeh here. The Punjab Olub is a fine BUbstaUMal building, 
replete with all the modern convfeiiieneea, and without any 
useless frippery. In the park there is a statue of Sir Johfl 
Lawrenoe, a name inseparably oonneoted with the Punjab, 
a fine, rough, strong soldier-like man, with the strut of a 
bushranger and the aspect of a prize-fighter ; ho holds a 
pen in one hand and a sword m the other. The inscription 
is : “ Will you be governed by pen or sword ?” The aspect 
of the man hardly justifies a choice. There are several 
hotels aud some new buildings in course of erection. Tlins, 
in maUy respects, Lahore is a’ worthy capital for this yast 
impoverished Province. 

THE MUSEUM. 

I was somewhat disappointed in the Museum. I 
expected to see a larger concern, better stocked with 
treasures and better taken care of. It is very defloient in 
fibres, and the birds and insects were slovenly arranged. 
Some of the former were not eVCn mounted j the skins were 
dried and pushed under a glass-case, affording no idea 
whatever of the size and beauty of the species in question. 
There were several birds ,of beautiful plumage, wholly un*- 
Ifnown to me. AgaiUj in the matter of fibres there is' a 
great defloienoy,< Indiardoes nob make enough of hef plants, 
which are nnmbrous ; an inoaloulable amount of wealth can 
bednduoed fjCm this souroej which seems entirely neglected., 
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A museum deserving the name should possess a classified 
list of all plants bearing on this subject, with ar cheap 
treatise showing the processes of culture. Since I have 
taken a ouisory glance at the country, I am not so keen on 
improved agriculture. Much, no doubt, may be done in the 
valleys, but little or nothing on the plains, where the soil is 
so poor and barren, that, attempts to cultivate would be but 
a waste of good material. Chemistry and Botany are so 
neglected that it is useless to expect an adYance in this 
subject till the present mere literary educatjon is abandoned^ 

A USEFUL DISCOVERV. 

I lately made the acquaintance of a young gentleman 
educated in some of the best European technical schools. 
He confided in me an experiment in linseed fibre out of 
which a fortune might be made. Prom what I could learn, 
the chemical ingredients are comparatively cheap, and the 
fibre extracted, excellent for paper, cloth goods, curtains, etc. 
A matter of fifteen to twenty thousand rupees would be- 
ample to start a profitable concern. There is reason to 
believe that a German company will take it up ; but I 
should prefer to see it entrusted to an Indian or Anglo- 
Indian. Theie is nothing more to be deplored than the 
want of interest which the Indian people show in developing 
the resources of their country. If^thiS apathy continuep, 
India will soon be the happy hunting-groUnd of every 
expert adventurer, whose sole desire is to turn all the money 
he can into his own pocket, and, as soon as this iS dpn?# to 
leave the country. On this account the defectiijp education 
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sit pMsent in vogue lias muoli to answer for. Sir Alfred 
•Oroft states that the natives themselves are favouring this 
pernicious University training ; so the Government is not 
■wflolly ill fault. Sir Antony MacDonnell wisely remarked 
that there was no more difficult task than ruling a people 
-who are igncn’ant. He admitted also the mistake of intro- 
ducing among a conservative people, forms of thought and 
'methods foreign to their accepted principles of social well- 
being. The fact is, we have quite forgotten that a Hindoo 
takes his statusdrom his family descent. With him caste 
means social gradation. His employment is liereditary, and 
his education should bo .suited to his station in life. To 
educate a blacksmith’s son for a B. A. degree and to tempt 
his ambition by prizes to which, as a blacksmith’s son, he 
would not have dared to aspire but for his English studies, 
is to place him in a false position towards himself and his 
race traditions. Christianity is a levelling-down faith which 
has played havoc with the Indian peoide. It is natural that 
Christian rulers should be guided by it, but its fruit is now 
apparent, and will be more so in the future. Social dis- 
tinctions have been levelled, and these Were the very props 
iyMbh supported the Indian people : their removal is leav- 
ing them much in the condition of the boy who learned to 
swim with bladders ; when the latter were removed the boy 
went down. Indian lifij is permeated with false ideas and 
a very low tone of morality ; there is hardly any section 
of the life, free from bribery and corruption in some form 
-or another. Even Bumingham Sends out little idols ; but 
there is no mystery in the eyes of these impudent godlets — 
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they aise hopelessly Bramihagen, and altogether out of 
plftce. Ovit over these vast planes a hennwhing stillness 
pp^vaijs, a sort of rnoral dry rot hopeless to deal with. 
Here the jin-jur darts and sparkles in the sun, and the 
hSjghjugni comes out with the moon. The hot earth pants 
after tjie rigors of the day, and sends forth the grateful 
glow of her breath ; the moon looks down caressingly, and 
peeps through the twgled gwn shrubs ; the air is vibrant 
with Insect life j the night wind wanders lovingly through 
the trees ; and the spirit of the woods ancb ati'eams becomes 
palpable. It is a tired old world, new things don’t suit it. 
One is tempted to ask : “ Is this old civilisation capable of 
revival, or lias its once glowing heart forgotten to boat” ? 



CHAPTER XYI. 


LUCKNOW. 

I HAD occasion to visit Cavrapore on my way to other places. 
As I approached it, I thought of the story of the French- 
man on a visit in England, who was invited to a hunt. 
The survey of the ground and the inspection of the horses 
excited in him only misgivings. As the company was about 
to start, he exclaimed with a blank face : “Take notice mes 
amis ssat I leafe eveiy zing to my wife 1” I had ]U8t heard 
that small-pox was raging in Cawnporo : that the people 
were dying at the rate of two hundred a day : the bodies 
were thrown into the river. The people of Cawppore ase 
fond of fish, the finny tribe are not howeWer enamoured 
with putrid flesh ; several big fish were found dead on the 
banks, evidently the small-pox subjects did not agree with 
them. A gentleman whom I met in Delhi, acquainted 
me with these faots.^ As I had to call for my letters I 
accompanied him to town. He took me to a place where I 
saw the fish for sMe. The manner in which they met their 
death did not prevent them from being brought to market. 
I differ from the Frenchman in not having a wife to share 
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my effects, but I feel ivitli bun m the bopolessness of the 
situation. Until tlie epidemic ceases, no one sboiUd eat 
fisb in Cawnpoie. 

A aoMMKHCtAL TRAVKLLBR. 

I hare not permission to give this gentleman*s name. 
I shall, however, call him Mr. Garston. I found that lie 
travelled over India and Burma, was well informed and 
oommunicative. “ This country will be a European maiket 
for many years yet,” he remaiked ; “ Tba.ro is no danger 
of its becoming a iival to English manufactures.” 

“ Don’t you think the cheapness of the labour will 
induce Westein capitalists to stait works heie instead of 
continuing in a oountiy whore stakes prevail and labour is 
e.'cpensive ?” I asked. 

“ No,” he leplied. “ I don’t think theie is any ground 
for apprehension on that head. You, like a good many 
otheis, have fallen into the mistake of thinking that labour 
in India is cheap. Labour is not cheap though it looks so. 
The wants of the Eastern workman are few ; he only works 
haid for a few months and then leaves his employer in the 
lurch. Having saved a little he comes with his lie : his 
mother is sick, he wants to leturn to his village. Go he 
will, you can’t prevent him. It does not matter that you 
kept him in the slack season when he was starving ; that 
you have att order to execute, failute of which will entail., 
loss. The native has little gratitude and no ambition^; 
yonr-intejest is not his, No dependence can be placed 6li 
hn'dfap, labour. True, you tvill get a man to work^ for lour 
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or six annas a day, but you will require five understudies 
to eack man. Labour in tins sense is not cheap, and never 
will be, until the whole character of the Indian is changed ; 
and when that time comes, neither you nor I will have a 
headache.” 

I record this opinion without vouching for its accuracy. 
To this I put the inqiriry. 

Don’t you think education will produce the necessary 
reform ?” 

" Certainly aot. There is where you literary and poli- 
tical men make mistakes. You believe too much in educa- 
tion, not taking into account hereditary qualities. Did 
you notice the dinner we had last night ?” 

“ Yes. The Kellner dining-rooms are well managed. 
What does that prove ?” 

“ Wait a minute. IIow did you faie at Agra and 
Umballa ?” 

“ Kot so well. The food was coarse and the attendance 
indifferent. But I don’t see your point.” 

“My point is simple enough. It proves who* I say, 
the great difference between the European and the native. 
KLellner’s rooms are pmrely European ; the Agra and 
Tlittballa stations are in native hands. Kot a Bengali 
Baboo, bear in mind, but a Par&ee, the most advanced of the 
Eastern people. Ko, all the education in the world will not 
reform the Indian, or induce correct European methods.’* 

“ Who is this Kellner 7” I asked with some interest. 

“ He was a square-headed European, who, thirty years 
ago, came ,up this line, saw what was necessary and sup- 
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plied the want. The old man is dead ; the firm flourishes, 
for it is founded on right principles. I- used to know him, 
he was a kindly old gentlemen. His memory is still 
green.” 

“ Why is it all the refreshment-rooms are not in the 
hands of this company ?” 

“ Oh, the old story. The Government wish to play 
into the hands of the natives. What do they tare for the 
comfort of the travellers. Not that I think it would pay 
Kellner’s people to take them all. “ Weee you at Oawn- 
poie before ?” ho asked. “ It is a fine town with a good 
native trade. How did you like it ?” 

“ I was not prepossessed with the place, I wanted to 
look over the Hills, but could not get permission. ” 

“ No ; that would not suit their book,” he remaiked 
with a knowing smile. 

“Why?” I enquired. In deference to my publisher 
I refrain from giving his answer. A wholesome freedom 
of opinion is not permitted in India. 

* 

THB pkincb’s hotel. 

It was here I put up while at Lucltnow. The station 
is nearly a mile from the town. In reaching it I passed 
two or three bungalows, got up smartly with yellow pd 
white paint. The general scenery i% only a part of what I 
have been looldng at for days — a country washed with 
fierce, unrelenting sunlight, basted with dust, and haup'ted 
with flies. In fact a slice pi land served on a gridirbp ban 
excite little admiration. » ' 
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There is the long interminahlo road garnished with mud 
eabiss decorated with cheap crockery, lined with heaps of 
decayed vegetables, where starving dogs, calves and biifialoes 
haunt. There are a number of decayed mosques, gilt, 
grass-grown and all dilapidated. The architecture of the 
town is of the wedding-cake oidei', tawdry and inelegant.. 
The Hotel canaisted of a number of bed-rooms admirably 
contrived to keep out tbe wind. The whole place smelt 
like the inside of a hat. Tliere was not as much free air as 
would remove ,a shied of thistle-down. 

After a bath and a cup of tea I piooured a guide and 
a oar. The former happened to be a long-legged Sikh in 
tbe faded uniform of the Viceroy’s Guard in which he 
seemed to have slept. In a deprecating way ho assured me 
that he belonged to the Imperial and not tbe Pimoes. 
The Hotel called after the Heir- Apparent evidently does not 
occupy the place of distinction, yet I found the proprietor 
obliging and the charges moderate. This, however, was 
only a feeble device to augment his own importance. I 
warned this long-legged automaton to keep bis tongue 
quiet aud confine himself to brief answers. He was burst- 
ing with speech while I was yearning for silence. We then 
drove for some hours round the town in the temper of two 
strange dogs coupled together for the first time in their 
lives by the same chain. 

‘ A dueam. 

I was mot in good humour when I entered the city of 
Hoses, for the jolting and slowness of the Ondh and 
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Rolulkhand Railway fiom Cawnpoie were veiy trying. I 
had dozed several times and was disturbed by a dream* A 
^.chool-fellow, many years my senior, whose death at Luok- 
JiOW broke his mother’s heart, disturbed me. He came 
before me as a sohool-boy ; next in his scarlet uniform, 
looking ‘ nuts’ in it, and lastly, pale and bleeding on. ia 
stietcher. The splinter of a shell did the business ; I had 
aot thought of this man fot years, but now the scene of 
Iris death was placed before me in ghastly vividness. 

• 

THE JMBSIDENOY 

was the word on my lips when I awoke and it was to 
this place I drove (list ; why is it preseived ? Ugly memo- 
iies should not be cherished Its proseivation is an insult 
to the many brave Indian soldiers who stood nobly by us 
in that great emergency. I saw where poor Lawrence 
received his death wound ; inspected the Bailey gate rid.’ 
died with bullets, and Dr. Phayers’s house, the roof of 
which was defended by sand bags ; saw the lines where 
the rebels^ had taken their Stand, pouiing Uiurderoua lead 
on the handful of biave defendeis. The guide gave me the 
names of the places ; liis pairot-ldce lesson was unneces- 
,saf3^ I visited the King of Oudh’s palace with its trim 
comi‘t-yard. picked out with white and yellow paint ; was 
shown the building surmounted with ^he golden umbrella ; 
and close by, the club-room, with its shelves of books, 
where a number of women in balloon sleeves and, sp|t ,, 
dabnips lounged in easy 'gi'opps, close by the dust-st^dnlA 
•©iimptie, a poor thirsty stream flowing into a deeputavint. ' 
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Next I passed by the Americaa church where a tall 
padrt was dilating on the glories of heaven to as well- 
conditioned a flock as any that a priest could pray for. 
The clerical heaven inhabited by angels in smocks and 
goose wings had no interest for me. The punkah was 
swinging, fans flattering, while the discourse was droned 
out on unheeding ears. 

TUB LiqilT OF TUB IPUTUllB. 

There is 9, story told of the illustrious Kant who was 
as regular as a clock in his movements. He used to take 
his walk in the gardens of the Grand Duchy, followed by 
his servant witli a cloak and umbrella, the latter looking 
like an embodiment of Providence. One day a Uhlan was 
on guard who did not know the philosopher. Kant was in 
the middle of a profoirnd meditation when asked, “ Who 
are you 1” 

“ Ah ! my friend, if I could answer that, all would *be 
well,” was the reply of the great thinker. 

The Kdntgen ray can reveal objects in a closed box and 
the world wonders, but if any one were to tell that respedt- 
alble body called the mob, that the great scenes of life are 
registered on a polished surface of imponderable matter ,th at 
person would be regarded as a lunatic. Yet a clairvoyant 
vision put all. this before me with startling and painful 
vividness. The light, however, is coming, and the sleuth- 
hounds of science, who are on the track of the bacilli and 
microbes, are drawing close to ^he mark. 

I retnrned to the Hotel where I had the company of 
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several German Princes in gaudy uniforibs who decorated 
the wall ; also some sweet roses on the table, which (Were 
grateful to my feelings, for they dispelled the gloomy 
pictures that came constantly cropping up before me. The 
meal itself resembled the Plidalgo’s dinner — -very little meat 
and a great deal of table cloth. Next morning while night?8 
dark blanket was still over the town I le^t Luclmow. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AGRA. 

It is a kr^e imtiyo city witli a fluctuating; trade in sugar, 
cotton, salt, tobacco, timber, indigo, grain, oil-seed and 
other produce. The town is in direct communioation with 
the four principal seaports of India. It is for the most 
part stono-paved, clean and fairly constructed. ''There are 
wide wards, extensive gardens and many of the requisites 
of a city, but the pattern is distinctly Oriental, with blind- 
ing dust and grilling heat. On entering it, I felt I wAs 
approaching an Arabian desert. The presence of a group 
of camels at the railway station strengthened the illusion ; 
everywhere there were sand and flies, sand and’ dustj dust 
and flies. The Port was built by Akbar, an imposing bnt 
flimsy structure with a wall, seventy feet high and nearly 
two miles in extent, made of loose earth faced, with red 
sand-stone. To Europeans the climate must be very try- 
ing, owing to the oppressive glare, and the dust which 
insinuates itself into everything. The bazaars are busy 
and filled with traffic ; each little oompartment has its own 
hive of workers. The English quarter is as prodigal of 
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space as the native is cramped for want of room ; the com- 
pound to some houses was enormous, so much so, that one 
man utilised his plot of sand for a piivate burial ground. 
The natives live and conduct their business in small rabbit 
hutches where there is not literally room for two dogs to 
dance. True, they have the power of .doubling up their 
bodies and sitting on them heels, an accomplishment which 
nC full grown European can imitate without disaster. The 
eril of this dose system becomes apparent when disease 
.occurs ; theii'tlie people die by tlie thousap^. . 

THE* TAJ. » 

, I am not going into a swoon of ecstasy over this mag- 
nificent mausoleum which is reckoned one of the wonders of 
the world.' It is rightly considered the most elaborate piece 
of ieoorative workmanship in existence. Built of the 
purest Jaipur marble, the mausoleum stands on a raised, 
platform at each corner of which is a. tall and graceful 
minaret. Beneath a large dome and tritlbin an eholosiitpjpf, 
most delicately carved marble fretwork, are thb richly inlaid, 
tombs of the Princess and her husband Shah Jehan. In 
regard to colour and design, its interior is unrivalled. The 
perfect symmetry of its exterior and the aciial giace of its 
domes and minarets impress the mind of the beholder with 
a bewildering sense of beauty, while the magnificent marble 
terrace, on which a squadron of dragoons might turn, as 
it faces the Jumna, constitute a work of perfect complete-: 
Uese- II was built in the 17th century in the apace Of- 
eigjiteen years and whe^ completed Shah Jehjn, like a 
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greater architect, might have surveyed his work in the 
cool of the evening and pronounced with pardonable vanity 
that it was “very good.’’ Much has been said of this 
building and much will be said in the future by every ‘visi- 
tor, but its beauty can never be exaggerated. The echo 
under the central dome is more pure and dulcet, than that 
of the Righi, the Eagle’s nest in Killarney, or the wliisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul’s. Tliere are other fine buildings 
in Agra — the Sish Mahal or Palace of Glass, the Pearl 
Mosque and thi« Juma Musjid, the latter, a memorial temple 
erected to the memory of the daughter who shared his 
captivity when Shah Jelian was dethroned by bis ingrate' 
son Aurangzob. The Taj is an exotic, there is nothing 
Indian about it. In a country where everything is incom- 
plete and the national character in ruins, the Taj is as much 
out of place as a Greek Temple in Shambazar. Like the 
fly in amber the wonder is how the. devil it got there. 
There is hardly anything in the Hindu mind to justify so 
pure an ideal ; their ordinary temples are wickedly ornate 
and horribly grotesque. 

THE TKAVBLI.be ABAIB. 

I visited Agra in company with Mr. Garston, and took 
occasion to invite bi.s opinion on native enterprise. 

“Such a thing does not exist,’’ he remarked ; “what 
goes by name of native enterprise does not soar higher 
than dissimulation in one form or another. Show a native 
an honest or a straightforward way of making a fortune 
End he turns a deaf ear. On the contrary present him 


IX 
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with a plan hy whioli he can swindle any one, and his 
attention is at once aroused.” » 

“ You must admit they are making some good yentures 
at present,” I put in. 

“Well, how do they turn out? Ilopoless failures 
every one of them.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because they won’t trust each other.” “ They are 
not cduoabed enough to perceive their own interests,” I 
answered. 

“ No, that is not the reason. They know each other 
much better than wo know them ; their disunion is based 
upon sound knowledge ; they do not trust themselves. 
The Agra Tannery, for iiistanre, which w'as started l)y a 
native. The promotor could not get his countrymen to 
support him and had to lall back on English assistance.” 
“The idea seems a good one.” I remarked. 

“ Prom a business point of view there are difficulties 
in the sclieme. To import machinery when you can get 
the lain ur of the machine easy, is a mistake. A China- 
man will make a pair of shoes for eight annas, the material 
will cost about eight more. How suppose you give the 
Chinaman an order for 3,000 shoe.s, he will make them for 
four annas a pair ; look what profit can be bad on that if 
the goods be exported to Europe. „ America is doing it at 
a higher rate and making a fortune out of it. There is 
over 200 per cent, profit in this to any one who work's It 
carefully, but importing machinery means costly European 
supervision and otlier expenses which eat up ^the profits. 
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Neither am I much iu favour of private compaiiiea ; we 
have found this out in Bombay, it is the directors and 
promoters that profit by these transactions and not the 
shareholders. When the morality of a country has fallen 
to a low ebb, all these aids to enterprise become mere traps 
to swindle the unwary.’’ 

With all Mr. Gnrston’s practical knowledge he display- 
ed a strong tinge of vanity. I wonder why is it most men 
wish to he considered a bit of a rogue among women. He 
told me of an ^affair of gallantry of a most amusing 
character which I dare not mention. Perhaps some lady 
iu Jhansi witli golden hair may read this sketch, well, if so, 
“ the woman who did” need not bo afraid, for I don’t even 
know her name. If the story he related is true, there 
is a good deal of romance in the hills and precious little 
morality. The new fiction of sexuality is bearing its crop. 

TUB HAST INDIAN HAILWAY. 

Several complaints have been made about the manage- 
ment. But there are complaints lyhcrover Scotchmen are 
in search of their money’s worth. As I have passed up 
and down the lino for over a thousand miles and broken mj'- 
journey several times while crossing on other branches, I 
am in a position to state my experience. I found botli 
guards and station masters on all occasions most civil and 
obliging. Travelling by rail in India is cheaper and far 
more comfortable than in Prance, Italy or Tiussia. The 
uants of the passengers are fairly attended to and there 
is little g5;ound lor complaint. There are, however, 
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people in India and Ceylon so given to fault finding 

that in the next world they will he found quacrelling 
with the Archangel as to the number of their sins. In 
consequence of the spread of disease a few precautions 
might be adopted. The Railway company at present 
provide a doctor in caso of accident or sickness. I hardly 
think that tlmso are as efSoient as they might be. Pass- 
engers full of disease travel on the line without much 
inquiry. I have noticed over one thousand pilgrims start 
from Lucknow to Benares huddled into (k train, many of 
them on crutches. One man told mo complacently that 
he was going there to die. The Company’s doctor should 
be on the platform to prevent contagious diseases from 
spreading. There is plenty of time for inspection, for many 
of the poor come early and some arrive at the station the 
night before, to bo ready for the journey. The life of Mr. 
Rutherford, tlie Traffic Manager of the E. I. Railway, was 
lost for want of this most ordinary precaution. In the 
Regulations laid down by the Company, there is a penalty 
for travelling with an infectious disease, but this injunction!' 
is not enforced. The drinking fountains at the stations 
ought to be inspected, at least once every twenty-four hours, 
to ensure pure water to the passengers. As far as I could 
observe, these duties do not receive a proper amount of 
attention. ... 

KAILWAY rhLIOn. 

These are very little help to the authorities pr. tW 
public. A Sergeant is appointed to each statiog. and fbur 
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ov six men according to the size of the place. Tire 
Manager of a Refreshment room is prohibited to serve 
liquor to soldiers -without an order from the Commanding 
OfSoor, I have noticed, however, that tliey do get liquor 
all the same. If the polioe are stationed on an infected 
street preventing people from passing through it when 
disease is rampant, the same might bo done on the railway 
line. It is almost impossible to stop crowding in the third 
class carriages ; it may, however, prevent murder, ns well 
as being a distinct convenience, to furnish more lamps. 
The poor people in India take largely to railway travelling 
and the third class form the backbone of the trafSo ; the 
■wants of this people certainly deserve more attention, 

AN AMERICAN COUSIN. 

While travelling north a young American girl and her 
father entered uiy carriage. This chance meeting was like 
an unexpected flower along life’s dusty wayside. What is 
the indefinite charm which surrounds our Australian and 
American cousins, which makes them so companionable 1 
The fleshly garment has little to do with it. It is the 
spiirit which looks out at the windows which gives them 
that ethereal expression, making them adorable. I was 
subjected to a close examination on all I knew by this 
young creature who seems to have travelled everywhere and 
seen everything. Her charming company recalled to my 
mind Tennyson’s reference to sublime sympathy — when he 
urged “speak to Him thou for he hears, and spmt with 
spirit can meet, closer is he than breathing and nearer than 
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liands or feet.” “One hears so much of Delhi, Agia, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore,” she lemarked, “but to see tliem is to 
contemplate ruins, dust, flies and picturesque lags !” Poor 
India, your glorious past is becoming a ])alo tradition of 
impossible existence, your ancient religion a tale told by 
a Theosophist, full of plaintive music, signifying nothing. 
The heavy hand of time presses on the heart of a country, 
once the cradle of religion and the home ot tho noblest 
aspirations. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 


DARJEELING, 

It is not a question of comparison. There is no other near 
it. Darjeeling, of the Himalayas, stands highest in altitude 
and foremost in attractions of any of the hill stations. Here 
are the facts. It can be reached in 24 hours. Calcutta to 
Damukdia Ghat is 120 miles. Here the Ganges is encoun- 
tered in a broad, beautiful stream and passed over in an 
admirable steamer, where dinner can be taken on board 
comfortably while making your first acquaintance with the 
sacred river. The broad, yellow stream, like an immense sea, 
deserves all the worship given it. The natives bow down to 
it, drink in it, bathe in it, love in it. 0 ! sacred mother 
G-anges ! queen of rivers you deserve it all ! The moment 
the steamer crosses this two-and-a-half miles of water, 
obliging coolies carry your baggage into another set of 
carriages, with most cornmodious sleeping arrangements. 
Be sure to bring your bedding with you, and enough of 
warm blankets, rugs, and top coats, for though you may 
have been grilling on the plains remember you are now 
approaching the clouds, the region of perpetual snow. 
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Oomforfcably -wrapped up for the night, you will forgol" the 
long dreary landscape from Calcutta to the Ganges, ,every 
inch of -whioh is as fiat as a billiard table and as greeu as 
the cloth, with no piockots, only some clumps of bamboos not 
worth obseiwing. Onoo yon have seen the gorgeous tropical 
clothing of Ceylon, the beauty of which consoled Adam 
after the apple banquet, which cost him so severely, you 
will find nothing to surpass it in India. Isn’t it wonderful 
how long that old yarn has lasted ? But no matter ; after 
that run of 120 miles, one is permitted, while curled in the 
blankets, to dream a bit about old world nonsense. Are 
we not in the land of romance, the cradle of the race, the 
country of immense distances, and — Oh ! Heaven and 
Earth — ai'O we not approaching the biggest mountain in 
the universe, thousands of feet higher than any other in 
the world. 


OLD JIEMOEIES. 

We remember a day, good God ' it seems as if it were 
yesterday, so fresh and vivid the mei-nory comes back to us, 
when we strained our eyes for hours together to catch the 
first glimpse of Imperial Eorno, the empress city of the 
world ; and yet what does Rome recall, but blood, lust, do- 
miirioD, and slavery, while the Himalayas are as pure to-day 
as the immaculate snow on their brow ; untrodden by man, 
its massive peaks, snow-robed, sparkling in the clear air as 
if they were cut out of solid diamond, and looking dowit 
on the vast smoky plains of India, with a lofty grandeur 
befitting the pride of a twice-born Brahmin, or the ^dignity 
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■of the greatest Maharnja in the land. Having crossed the 
Ga,ngea and got into your sleeping bunk at Sara Ghat^ 
you have another smooth run of 196 miles to Silignri. 
Here you get yonr first sight of Kinchinjunga, one of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. It means the hill of the 
fivo stores of snow. Ho matter about the name, only don’t 
misa this first view. Above a lofty range of blue mountains 
you see the white cap peeping over the rest, like a man 
behind a group, .straining on tip-toc.s to get a sight of 
something in frjnt. Eiglit and left .are the countries of 
Bhutan and Nepaul, and before you the dreaded strip of 
land varying from ton to thirty miles, running along the 
base of the mountains, called the Terai, a mass of tangled 
Tegetation formifig a tropical swamp, tire home of malaria, 

. fever, tigers, elephants and a race of flat-faced human 
’^/.beings the exact colour of dirty linen. Bah 1 man rules 
universe ; tigers, elephants, fever, and malaria fly before 
him. Terai is a Persian word moaning “damp.” Far 
off the heads of the groat mountains rose in the upper 
countries of cloud, where the snow settled on their stony 
heads, and the torrents ran out from the frozen mass to 
gladden, the Earth below with the faith of the lonely hills. 
‘The mighty creatures lay like grotesque animals of a far-off 
titanio time, whose dead bodies had been first withered into 
stone, then worn away^ by the storms till the outlines of 
their forms were gone, and only rough shapes remained. 
Suggesting what the creatures had been, as the corpse 
under the sheet of death indicates the man. Gigantic 
terrace aftej; terrace of mouutaius rise up to the heavens. 
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cold bare and sparse of clothing till failing at length in 

upward efforts, the savage rocks shot away and beyond and 
above them, tlie white garment clinging cold and cruel to 
their ragged sides and the dead blank whiteness covering 
their final despair. 


THB TEA TLANTEn. 

On the slopes of the mountain lower down a body of 
the finest and bravest men on earth, the English tea- 
planters, have made a settlement ; they have turned parts 
of the jungle into a garden, their snug little bungalows dot 
tho hill-side. How lonely they look, thousands of miles 
away from England, home and beauty. Talk of bravery on 
the battle-field, ’tis nothing to this. Hip, Hip, Hurrah! 
Forward ! Crash of cannon, clouds of smoke, yells, a squirt 
of blood, and the young soldier reels from the saddle. The 
bright new sabre falls from his hand, a comrade carries him 
out of the ranks, while the damp of death is gathering on 
his brow, or perhaps bis body is pounded into a jelly with 
the ma?-s of advancing horses, who are thundering along be- 
hind, like a march-wind ploughing up the dust on the road. 
The' thing is over and done in a minute, hut the slow, 
plodding solitary life in the jungle, the long weary nights, 
the old dreams and fancies of boyhood gone over and over 
again in those night watches, are cij,ough to make the brain 
reel. “ 0, to think of it ; oh, to dream of it, fills the heart- 
with tears.” There is no finer race of men than the tea-^ 
planters of Ceylon and India, and when you look *t a 
planter’s hut in thq jungle and his pretty bungalow on the 
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lull-side you admire Iiis honest wort, his patient labour, his 
endurance and biavery. ' 

rcXOELBIOR. 

From Siliguri to Darjeeling, the journey is from the 
plains to the skies, fiom town's heat to perpetual spow. 
You may have done your share of Scotch mountains and 
Irish hills, gazed at the Carpathians, wandered over the 
Apennines, scaled the Sierra Nevada, and admired with 
proper respect the distant rampait of the Alps, thirty miles 
off in the Mediterranean. But each of these will melt into 
insignificance at what now stands before you, in a country 
where everything is measured on a largo scale, whether it be 
mountains, rivers, plains, or envy, meanness and lampant 
malice, which will stab yon behind your back if yon dare to 
speak the tfuth. First have a look at the curious little 
train which is going to carry you up to the clouds. The 
carriages look like a collection of wardrobes on wheels, 
some are skeletons with hacks and aides left out, while the 
engine is the cleverest and pluckiest little thing on wheels ; 
you step into the carriage thinking it a plny-thing, and off 
you go at the rate of from 7 to 30 miles an hour, on a 
track which winds and doubles and zig-zags, in a manner 
both bewildeiing and amazing. 

THE PROSPECT. 

• 

Seven miles from Siliguri the ascent commences, a 
sharp rise of three miles leading to a flat or spur from 
which the Himalayas rise abruptly, clothed in forests from 
their bass to the region of rooks. The little engine pants 
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and puffs, and the carriages wind after it, ronnd the scale- 
shaped curves like a sinuous serpent. The scenery above, 
around and beneath, is superb ; lofty peaks tower overhead, 
while fleecy clouds stain the blue sky, but do not conceal it. 
To the right and left of your road are dense groeil forests 
clothing steep slopes and ever and anon dipping into some 
gorge, down which rushes an impetuous stream or cascade. 
Away below lies the vast plain stitching like a great sea 
as far as the eye can reach, with spurs of lofty mountains 
forming saw-like ridges. A panorama of> liitherto unex- 
pected grandeur grows imperceptibly larger until the view 
fatigues the eye from its immensity. With eveiy hour and 
bend of the railway, a new scene bursts on the view, the 
vast expanse of foliage is bioken here and there by tea 
gardens whose pietty homesteads nestle on the hill sides, 
flanked by low mud huts like ant-hills, whore the cooly 
hands reside. Onwards and upwards you mount : at times 
you see the track hundreds of feet beneath you, and wonder 
how you ever got from that point to this. Groat heights 
rise around on all aides. The hill station stands as between 
heaven and hell, suspended between peaks and gulfs. 
TMeanwliilo the air grows rarefied and more bracing, and the 
appearance of the vegetation changes from tropical glory 
to Alpine sparsouess. The ascent is about 1,000 feet every 
hour, and the air gets gradually coqjer and cooler till at 
Kurseong, within 20 miles of Darjeeling, the necessity of 
warm clothing becomes imperative. The elevation here is 
4,8i60feet above the level of the sea. A few miles fui’thbr 
m is the village of Ghoom, the highest railway ^Station in 
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the -world, nearly 8,000 feet above Rea-level, at the foot of 
Mouixt Sonclial, and near Tiger bill. At both sides are 
stupendous valleys, while tbo deep waterless gorges which 
scar the mountains show their immense size. 

UP Itr THB CLOUDS , 

From tbo top of Tiger bill a good view of Mount BvBt- 
est Ona be bad, forming the end peak of a lofty mountain 
range, of wbieb Kincbinjunga occupies the other end. 
Everest is about 100 miles distant, 29,002 feet high, while 
Kinohinjuuga is barely 46 miles off and is lecfconod at 
28,156 feet above the sea-level. The sharp peaks of dazzling- 
white cut the amethyst .pky and foim what is called the 
snowy range. There are hundreds of minor peaks all 
round of immense size ; youfeel that you have got into the 
bowels of the mountain, and you are much too close to 
appraise them at their real altitude. The view by moon- 
light is bewilderingly oppiressive, the blinding clouds of 
mist wander about over the nation of rooks and sink into 
the valleys. In a moment the whole creation has .vanished 
and there seemed scarce existence enough left ‘among the 
gloomy hills to think of humanity. Kinohinjunga stands 
in front, crowned with blinding snow, an awful fact, 
cold silent and as impenetrable as the stars. The sun with 
its warm palpitating rays brings back the human element. 
The feeling of loneliness is dispersed. The white floated 
monarchs all round tower in stupendous majesty into the 
sky, creating impressions of sublimity which even William 
Black, thg great word painter of mountain and mist, would 
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find some difficulty to describe. I have seen several great 
mountains and read ol a great many more, but the mighty 
peaks of the Himalayas exceed all my visualizing of those 
sublime objects of nature. Alone with them is a liberal 
•education ; like looking into a great telescope, the petty 
vrorld around sinks into insignificance, its meanness, its 
jealousy, its puny discord fade into nothing. Our hearts 
easily mount to the Supreme, and our inarticulate longings 
find no vehicle in words, save those of the Litany : “Wo 
praise Thee, 0 God, wo acknowledge Thee to be the Lord” 
This picture, long looked for and at last realised, will never 
fade from my memory. 


THE TOW». 

The town of Darjeeling does not deserve much notice. 
The houses for the most part are badly constructed, many 
of them of a ramshaokle appearance perched on hills, 
unsubstantial and uncomfortable. If the great mountain 
monarch ever drew a long breath or happened to sneeze, I 
expect they would all tumble down, like a house of cards ; 

t * 

the back doors of the houses manifest more vitality and 
frankness than the fronts. The town looks as if somebody 
built a whole street or two of houses of every imaginable 
shape, and then stirred them together with a spoon. Filthy 
cabins infest the place, roofed with sardine boxes. Some 
houses have stoves, but many are only provided with a fire- 
place, so primitive that it might have been constructed by 
one of Hoah’s head-strong sons on leaving the Ark. A- 
V-$hnped contrivance ru,ns into the wall, where tlie wood is 
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depoaitod ; all the heat goes up the chimney, and while seated 
in froDjfc of the fire, the reverse side of your body runs a risk 
of being frost bitten. There are a few boarding houses, 
while the hotels are of the usual cormorant order. I was 
asked from eiglit to twelve rupees a day for board in one 
of them. There are two clubs, one of the “elect” and the 
other a ghastly concern intended for the people. There is 
atpong the dwellers of the Hdls an unmistakable aspect of 
aloofness so characteristic of the Englisli. This is pressed 
to its last enljrenchniant in Darjeeling, for China has 
nothing to do with crockery and the brown earthen jar 
has actually no place in the domestic arrangments. The 
dry unsympathetic official regards the natives much as a 
great Irish landowner looks on some gypsies wlio bad 
encamped over night on bis estate. 

PllICE OF Livino. 

The sliops are faiily good, and supply everything at 
famine puces. For a tin of tobacco I was asked twice 
its value, and for a cup of coffee and a bun I piyd about 
fourpiioos. Vegotiibles are scarce, and are mostly supplied 
by the villagers. There are a few bakeries, but bread is 
^ also manufactured in the jails, and the Botanical Gaidens 
actually puts itself in rivalry with the native gardeiieis hy 
supplying vegetables. ^ Good milk can be had in bamboo 
bottles. There are no market gardens, no ovgaiiincd indus- 
tries or any compact orderly system of catering for tlie 
wants of the inhabitants. There is a rickety haphazard 
■way of dding everything, which is characteristic of India. 


i 
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The slopes of the Himalayas, if properly utilised, might 
afford delightful homes and occupation for millions who are 
starving in India. On every side are deep valleys, fir- 
crowned gorges, and, as far as the eye can see, a howling 
waste of lonely mountains, surmounted by the snow-capped 
range cutting the sky in sliai’p jagged spurs and lines. 
On tlie road and in the villages you meet strange faces 
with high cheek-bones, thick depressed noses, with very 
little hair on their faces except a few Straggling bristles at 
the corners of the mouth. The obliquitjiof their eyes is 
due to the puckering up of the face to avoid the glare. A 
fold of skin is drawn up at the corner of the eye, so that 
its lower margin forms an ohlique line, but the line of the 
upper eyelid is horizontal, and the axis of the two eyes is 
one straight line. These people are small in stature, but 
strong and muscular. The women wear massive jade orna- 
ments in their ears and .shell bracelets ; tliey carry heavy 
burdens supported by a strap resting on the forehead : a 
grinning good-natured set of things. Both men and women 
wear cleth boots gartered at the knees, thick woollen 
frocks, and felt hats with sides turned up. They represent 
numerous hill tribes, all distinctly Mongolian in appearance. 
The children are healthy, cheerful, placid and dirty. Some 
of the enterprising Calcutta fiims are opening branch shops 
at reasonable rates, and the place, is likely to advance 
somewhere late in the next century. 

BOHOOnS. 

There are several schools. 1 went over St. Joseph^S" 
and had a long talk with the Principal, a menjber of the 
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Jesutt lOi-aer. He proved a higlily cultivated man, vrith 
'wide i^perisnoe. Hi9 views of tlie Indian oliaraoter deeply 
depressed me, for I am already beginning to find out the ' 
shifty suspicious nature of the people. St., Josopfii s is 
a. splendid establishment,, capable of accommodating a 
sipiach-on of dragoons, but I regret to say the scholastic 
nmbiliun does not soar above the Government cram-exami- 
nation. The lieahhy faces of both boys and girls all over 
the place proves incontestably tlte value of Darjeeling as 
a nursery for y^ung people, but its Siberian cold is far too 
great for the ordinary dweller on tbe plain. It is wasteful 
extravagance of parents with small means to send their 
children to England with the undoubted advantages which 
Diii'iei'ling ntn-sessc’. The place itself with the slopes and 
lovely ViUlev.v reael'iing it, may be made an earthly paradise 
‘ with enterprise and culture, two qualities which in twenty 
jhillion centuries will not be found in this old worn out 
World : one might as well think of converting the moon 
into a watering place, and opening up tramway communi- 
cation with it : the latter would be far more feas^ilo than 
the former. 
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OHAPTBR XIX. 

AK INDIAN NOVELIST, 

f 

Etibopbans have no opportunity of loolcing through th0 
parrfcs and studying the dome.stio life of their Indian neigh- 
bours. The most intimate friend does not venture to make 
those common-place kindly inquiries about a neighbour’s 
•wife or daughter which European courtesy demands from a 
mere acquaintance. The family privacy is maintained at 
any price. The durwa/n who sits at the gate is as great an 
enigma as the sphinx. hTominally he is only the gate por- 
ter, in reality ho is often the ruler of the whole establish^ 
ment ; he gets but a few rupees a month, blit he exaotS' ih-^ 
direct taxation on everything that enters the house. The 
present writer is acquainted with 'the dwwm of a large 
' hotel. His salary is Bs, 12 a month, but he draws an in- 
come Of Bs. 700 a month from a number of hackney 
carriages wliloh he owns, and besicT|is tliat, strange aS it 
' may appear, he is one of the dheotors who manage the, 
establishment. 

This is only a sample of the strange life that goeff on 
around ns. An Englishman may live fifty years in this 
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country vritliout the sligKtest knowledge. oC Hindu women, 
wlio sejdom go outside tlieir own liouses and when they do 
are covered up like white mice. Prom the time of marriage 
to the birth of a cliild tho woman remains covered wiih a 
veil. As she grows old tho veil is made shorter but neror 
entirely withdrawn. The veil is not only worn outside the 
zenana but insido also : the wife will not appear unveiled 
before her husband’, a older brother or speak to him except 
through a medium. Prom our point of view it must be a 
sad dreary life,, but thcie is another way of looking at it. 
Tlie dlindu woman is kept under constant tutelage to 
lather, husband or son. She is however, neither a slave 
or a drudge. Quito the reverse. Her labour is a labour 
of. love ! she prefers tho comfort and happiness of hei' 
parents, husband and children to lier own. Self denial, 
patient endurance, economy, simplicity, modesty, tender- 
ness and sincere affection are the iirominent features of her 
character. According to the Indian system no girls are 
left unprovided. In the East there is no such thing as the 
unplucked rose, better known as an old maid. A fatjier who 
neglected to marry his daughters would be made an outcast. 

The monotony of the home life is relieved by the ccr.e- 
monies attending the Poojahs, the chief of which is tho 
Doorga Poojah. This is the grand annual Hindu religions 
festival. It lasts three^days. It calls forth the religious 
enthusiasm in the heart of the genuine Hindu, creating a 
sacred bond of national unity. It is now on the decline 
owing to the spread of English education. The image of 
Doorga is, not worshipped, but the attributes of tho Deity 
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conceived througlii the meclmm of the image. Tliig festivaf 
is a periodic aclmowledgement of the Creator by the Hindus 
and its highly spiritual character contrasts favourably with 
the gross Tuaterialism of the Christmas festival. 

The story of “ Sarala and Hingana " throws a great 
light on Indian domestic life, so sweet, simple and holy that 
one is astonished at tlio revelation. Hem Chandra, the 
hero, represents the young Bengali youth ; the story of his 
straggles, artihition and. early marriage is an excellent 
sample of the life of the people. ITl not spoil the interest 
of the story by telling the plot, but I can assure the reader 
that he will got a better notion of the social life of the 
Hindus from this story than from a dozen ponderous 
volumes written by groat scholais. Ilingaua, the second 
tale in. the book, is on the old theme of jealousy and 
revenge. Here we have love from a dilforont point of view 
as seen among the Gond tribes. 

The Indian youth who has acquired the power of 
English expression with a knowledge of the leading nove- 
lists of "the "West, especially Tolstoi, TurgenoiS, Oharbulies!. 
and Zola might be able to render a great service to Lis 
country where there is abundance of material not yet 
utilised. 

India is the land of bolossal mountains, glorious valleys,, 
illimitable plains, ’the country of ritjp-field, temples, tanka,; 
strange customs and brilliant colours. Here life is di»t 
cheap, and the human article merges into a tlrousand rade ' 
forms. The Bajputa of the North-West are physically the ’’ 
finest race on' earth, the sons of the desttft apd the 
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mouhlain Tvhose highest ideal is to live nobly and die in 

battle.* Tliey aie the Homans of the East, giving Icings 
and nobles to every province from Sind to Orissa ; their 
princes can make no higher boast than that tliey are the 
descendants of the children of the Sun. Like the red 
Branch Knights of Ireland their history is interwoven with 
military traditions. 

Mr. Ohakravarti, the talented author of this pleasant 
little volume, has ireated a small sample of the life of the 
nation with coijsiderablo skill. There is in him the mak- 
ing of a novelist of decided ability ; Ins command of 
English is wonderful consideiing his limited opportunities, 
and if the sale of this book gives him encouragement, we 
may expect from his pen fin then pictures of the national 
life, Mr. Ohakiavarfci besides this has a wide knowledge of 
Eastern jilulosophy. His work on Hindu leligion and 
Yoga, is one of the most leadable and valuable book on 
t.he subject. Ho is not merely a wordy theoiist but a prac- 
tical woikcr gifted with a laige amount of the clairvoyant 
faculty to whioli I can bear testimony. Tliis is the man 
the Psychical Research Society would value. There ftre no 
enterprising publishers in India to encourage such men, so 
he is his own publisher. One rupee is a small sum for this 
choice Kttle volume and it may be procured by addressing 
the author, 12, Eanjdhoue Mitter’s Lane, Shampnkor, 
Calcutta. 




i 




OHAPTER XX. 

AN EASTERN! IMPRESARIO. ' 

^ • -r~ 

‘ Tisn’t an unEealUiy curiosity to aslc a man who has 
ac(inirod greatness in any depaitment ]io\v he attained it. 
On the contrary, young men will derive mucli profit liy 
tracing the successive steps and getting at tlio man in tlie 
egg, so to say. The gentleman whose portrait wo give 
might pass for an officer of a light cavalry troop. (Tim 
illustration, unfortunately, is very much damaged ) There 
is an easy, devil-may-care air which sits well upon him, just 
the man who would dawdle up to a cannon’s mouth or ipto 
a lady’s 'drawing-room with tho same nonchalant air. If 
photography gave oolonrs, yon Avould sco that his eyes are 
a deep blue, tho colour ot a lucifor match drawn in the 
dark, that they have a certain dreamy sadness, which would 
puzzle a superficial observer, and yet in those astiro depths 
there lurks a devil of mirthhilnoss, which is the ke3''-uote- 
of the man, The doctor feels a pulse to ascertain the 
bodily conditions, hut a psychic looks into tho eyes, tlih 
windows of the soul, out of which tho spirit peeps at the 
world. Mr. Twinning has been repeatedly inteTviowed by 
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the beet critics. The outer jaan is well known. To Repeat 
the process is as supeifluous as importing hawks into 
Athens or coals into Newcastle. I shall, however, reveal 
what no man — not even Mr. Twinning himself — ^Icnows. I 
shall scan this mine of theatrical sagacity, and throw a 
bull’s-eye light 6n the secret of his success. 

It is admitted that Mr. Twinning is one of the great 
theatrical managers of the day. Not that I wish to convey 
he has been always successful. Quite the reverse. He has 
had liis ups apd downs like the rest of us. A theatrical 
manager ] Just think how much that means. lie must 
visit large towns from China to Pern, biing in his train 
a number ol players of the most varied character and 
gome wibli none, engage houses, gauge the taste of his 
varied audience, and keep them all in good humour ; and 
when we are tired and worn fiom desk and office-work, 
he sots us all off either in laughter or tears. It is a laige , 
order ; the duty of a piime minister is a trifle compared 
to it, for the minister has many to help him ; the manager 
must ooinprise all iu himself. Also remember, the light 
fragile — I was going to say fractious — goods he is trans- 
porting, hut I withdraw the term. A more rickety bundle 
of nerves, crotchets and whimsicalities could not he packed 
together than Miss Eloise Juno, Macoabe, Olga Dilboin, 
Oenevibve Ward, tj^e Joram Sistcra, Mrs. Alice Shaw, 
the Whistling Woman, Brown-Potter, and the Thames- 
Amnzons, including the performing goose. 

Shakespeare says Music has power to soothe the savage 
breast : .1 found that it excited all the savage emotions. 
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haymg several times attempted to manage cliuroli clioirs, 
and in every instance I made a mess of it, offended my 
congregation, displeased tlie singers and seriously disgusted 
myself, and tlien, bear in mind all my party were in one 
cluircli. If I had had to cait them about with mo, there 
would not have been a hair on my head ; and the head 
itself would long since be under the green bod-cloihes. 
Mr. Twinning has been all over the world, winning golden 
opinions from all sorts and conditions of men. Ifo has 
had his troubles, too ; his theatre was burnt down, his 
property destroyed, his chaiaeter assailed, and he has been 
libelled, poisoned, envied and abused ; but be bas survived 
them all. 

Suioly it is woith while enquhing into the seciet of 
auoh success ; but to do so I must haik back on life’s 
march. A. colonial to the backbone, father a shrewd con- 
tractor, mother a sweet puritan. If the way to heaven be 
through piety, truth and charity, that good woman is there 
to welcome her distinguished son when the lights are pllt 
out heie, land the curtain luiig down. Strange hoW this 
simple couple should produce a son, with such varied tastes 
and altainments ; for he ie a man of many parts, the third 
of which will never he recorded. As a youth, he was music- 
mad. "With indomitable perseverance he purchased a har- 
monium and practised at a finend’s hause till he attained a 
proficiency, wM6h afterwards won him a German certificate 
— ^tto slight blatter. He opened a musical academy, toblr; ' 
pqftl'S, and gained testimonials from several families o! ' 
oonse<lWeuce. Then he started on another traola thht of 
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organist. Little did tire vicar of St. Mattliow, Dunedin, 
imagine that the slender lad in the organ-loft was 
dreaming of sweet faces, operas, and tights, and not absor- 
bing his pious discourses. The next slide on the life 
journey was tire perilous venture of running an opSra as 
manager, which, though a failure, prompted him to repeat 
the atteihpt. Ever since he has been catering for tlib 
public, 

Now for my secret. Among Mr. Twinning’s accom- 
plishments is tluigift of thought-reading and the capacity 
ol receiving subtle impressions of men and places. I can 
perceive that bis nature is psychic to a remarkable degree. 
The contractor may have given him a turn for business, the 
sweet Puritan mother his warm generous heart, but at best 
his earthly parents only lent him a body ; the real rollick- 
ing, mysterious ubiquitous Ego was once masquerading 
in Babylon, conjuring in Egypt, puzzling the oracles in 
Greece, acting in the games in old Borne, playing with the 
mummers in England under Elizabeth. The last thirty 
years of his life is only a postscript to what wenf^ before. 
Methuselah in green old age is a baby in arms compared 
to tho real man. The Tasmanian Twinning is only 
lacquer : to fine! the real man, the long galleries of Time 
should be searched. The astral light only reveals a few 
thousand years of his ll^e, there is still a wide vesta beyond, 
Atalanta and Lamuria must be searched, for it was in the 
latter country, before it got submerged, that he had his 
first birth. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE AMAZONS OF THE THAMES COMPANY. 

A SHORT preface is needed liere. A strolling oornpany 
of players had taken the Corinthian Theatre for a shdrt 
period. A very full house greeted their first night’s per- 
formance. The acting was so poor that more than a third 
of the .people left before the piece was over. Disappoint- 
moiit sat on every countenance. The notice next day in 
the Indian Daily News sharply commented on the vulgar 
production. The company resented the criticism, a domi- 
ciliary visit was paid the office and the editor cowardly 
assaulted by the women of the company, besides his aotibn 
was made the subject of ribald songs, jests and offensive 
lampoons calculated to give offence. Various and absurd 
rumours nere circulairjd, so that the editor was constrained 
lo give his version of the transaction. How, reader, judge 
for yourself ; the full n>])Ort is before you. 

. . Tniil MAKOH OTP THIS AMASONS. 

A little after 8 o’clock last night, as we were in the 
act of getting into pyjamas, a domiciliary visit was paid to 
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ns of a most astonisliing oharacter. Just at tliis time tlie 

honse* was almost dcseited, tlie beaiors gone home, oiir 
servants had left, and silence reigned from the printer’s 
ofBoe to our suite of apartments over the editorial rooms. 
Feeling somewhat tired after a busy day’s work, we were in 
the act of fastening on the particular article of clotliing 
which society does not choose to designate, and which we, 
with customary respect for conventionality, would rather die 
than mention. The string rvhich supports in its place the 
nnmontionablo •article, had disappeared like one of those 
underground rivers which have a habit of hiding and 
emerging wlien least expected. We were indulging in some 
inartiqtilato but decidedly strong languago on the occurrence, 
for,) let severe moralists say what they will, even a bishop 
might be permitted in a little profanity on a similar 
occasion. 


NIGHT VlSITOnS. 

Suddenly in the gloaming, for the lamp was half turned 
on, and the room in semi-darkness, a female figure' appeared 
followed by a second and a third. This sensibly added to 
the embarrassment of the situation, for a grizzled old 
bachelor like ourselves is not much honoured by the pre- 
sence of the fair sex. One of tlie ladies in question pro- 
ceeded cautioasly and firmly, as if she had the run of our 
rooms, to turn up the lamp, entered our bed-room, and 
drew a newspaper from her pocket. “ Are you the Editor 
of the Indian Daily News ?” She asked in a cool, tetchy 
voice, with pauses. W e answered in the affirmative, not 
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having tho remotest idea of what was coming, but modesty 
prompting us to grasp firmly at the pyjamas which, hwing 
to the absence of the string, to use tho Gladstone phrase, 
was within measurable distance falling to the ground. 
Then slowly, and Avith excellent enunciation, she read td ns 
Oui brief notice of the first theatrical appearance of the 
Thames Company, which wo are bound to say was tho 
reverse of complimentary, though written in perfeet honesty 
and good faith. It is neither our habit or intention to 
•bolster a lie, or deal fulsome praise, wheny condemnation 
is deserved. “ Have you wiitlcn this ’ she asked. (3«r 
ansAAor aass in tho affiimative. 

A ])EI,1CATID BITOAJION. 

On tho aiithoiity of Dean Swilt, eleven men, well 
armed, will certainly subdue one man in his sliirt. Wo 
hazard a similar statement that three women well armed are 
more than a match for one man in a shaky pyjama. Wo 
neverilieless stood our giound with all tho dignity we could 
muster, and in silence listened to language of abuse which 
Avas classic in its profanity. To bo called a liar, a hrnte, 
and an inhuman wretch, convoys no notion of the repertoire 
•of the language commanded by the ladies of the “ Thames 
■Oowptay.” We only onco in a long experience heard 
language *as foul and offensive ; it proceeded from the Hpa 
of a young girl in a critical, snrgioal operation in Pari^. 

‘ AH APonoGY nHFusnn. ; 

' ''-fTt then dawned' On us what utter depravity and loht'h^ 
«lO’b'h hagenoss might be concealed under 'a beafftlM poatiinlb 
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and the attractive exterior of a woman. An instant and 
immediate apology was demanded. This we declined to 
give, whereupon these three women became transformed 
into a species of triple hell-eat, using the foulest im})reca- 
tions. "We stood our ground, holding our garments toge- 
ther, while inwardly we wore convulsed with laughter in 
contemplating three enraged females using the language of 
abuse witli a force and en thusiasra whkdi would make a deaf- 
muto howl, a rare experience even to a veteran jonrnnlist. 
We who hav(i all our life been engaged in .succouring 
the weak against tlio strong, and the pledged defender of 
women and little children, to be donouiioed as an. unquali- 
fied creature of depravity, was a perfectly novel sensation. 
We did not Imow oven the names of our assailants. Wa 
listened to. them acting on Saturday in the company of a 
depraved goose floating on a paper sea. The goose had the 
advantage of the players, for she was articulate, and they 
were not. Wow the articnlation of one of the women was 
splendid and no mistake. The shortest of thc.se creatures, 
with saucer eyes and lips that suggested the moujili of the 
Ganges, perceiving that we made no response, invited our 
opinion on lier language. 

YOU nAKLlHGt. 

Through a species of reckless devilry and full of admi- 
ration of the Splendid display of demoniac fury, we uttered 
the words, “You darling,” which only elicited a yell of pas- 
sion. “Beast, coward, dog,” and other explosives were 
turned out ; the stream was not yet dry. The girl witli the 
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saucer eyes proceeded to further extremities by drawing 
something invisible from her sleeve, and aimed a blow at 
our head, which we defended with our arm, otherwise the thin, 
wire would have cut our face through. With a dexijerous 
movement we grasped her hand, and made her drop this 
dangerous weapon. The other two danced round us yelling 
all the time. Wo then put a stop to the intorviow by for- 
cibly ejeotiug them from the room. On the stairs two male 
members of the Company yrere yraiting, much in the same 
state of mind as that of a few sportsmen who sent a terrier 
into a hole to unearth a badger, doubtful as to weatlier the 
badger or the terrier would come out Jlrst. They greeted 
ns with purses loud and deep ; the women in parting spat in 
our faco, and went downstairs yelling and screaming like 
demoniac spirits set loose from Jiell. An attempt was made 
to upset a lamp and burn the premises, which wo prevented. 
If these ladies honour us again with a visit, we shall bo 
belter prepared for them, and we shall hold Mr. Twinning 
responsible for any accidents which may follow. We also 
give wan ling that our action will not he passive, for under 
the above oiroumstancos furtlier patience might degenerate 
into vice. 


TUB TWINNINU OOOSK. 

We are not disposed to be too hard on Mr. Twinning, 
for he has done us good service, and provided us dming the 
dull months with a most refined set of actors in ijhe 
Company. He must have been utterly ignorant of 
lhe',,;hharaeter of the present mummers. Mr. f winning. 
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hovrev^r, sets great store on t]ie theatrical goose, which 
highly, diverted the audience on Saturday night. It is a 
diabolical fowl, and we advise our energetical lessee to take 
it home, fatten, and eat it at Christmas. In assimilating 
the fowl, he may imbibe wisdom. 

THE EFFECT OF TUB VISIT. 

After tliis noisy interview, we sat down, and simply 
exploded with laughter. We had suppressed so much that 
there was an accumulation ol merriment inside, constituting 
a perfect reservoir of mirth. We felt in danger of being 
eraolced in several places. If we had not turned out some 
of it, the consequences would be serious ; it is not all out 
yet. The faces of these women looked a whole Webster’s 
unabridged, including pictures, while the laugh of scorn 
which saluted us when we ohaiged them with profaning 
the religious emotions of the Irish people in the vulgar 
song, was the most gliastly joke perpetrated outside of a 
moigue. We cannot resist giving a peisonal description 
of the occurrence for the benefit of our brother journalists 
as a sample of the reward a man wins in India for doing 
hIS duty, by guarding the public against vulgarity and 
pirofanatioji. 



CHAPTER XXIL 


JOHN CHINAMAN, M.D. 

China is a fanlastio coimtiy, a pi cpostoroiis Oorabinafciott 
of solema nonsense and classical caricahire, a sort of spon- 
taneous upside-downness and inside-outness wliicli can 
neither be exaggerated nor exhausted. In tlio Flowery 
Land there are doctors for all kinds of diseases. Spociahsni 
is the order of the day. 

To begin with, there are doctors for cold diseases and 
doctors for hot, doctors for diseases of wind, and doctors 
for diseases of water, for women, babies, and old men. 
Tchung, tsen, the most eminent medical practitioner in 
China, is the seventh son of a seventh son, forty-nine 
doctors in one, forty-nine times muddled. He is a happy 
compound of pedant, quack, fortune-teller and spirit-rapper, 
flavoured with a dash of Confucian priest, “Just for the 
look of tke Jthing.” The Imperial College of medicine at 
Peldng is not like our College of Surgeons, insisting that 
her alumni are Well grounded in knowledge before sondiPig 
them into the world. It is little more than an exiolukiyn 
club for professional mntual admiration, or a convocation of 
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■medial referees for arbitrament in case of malpractice. It 
has neither the power nor the disposition to check quacks ; 
it does, however, punish ollenders who are too poor to bribe 
the functionaries in oiBce. To conoliido from this that 
John Chinaman’s education was naiTow would be a rash 
conjecture. The course of reading is so tremendous as to 
take away one’s breath. 1 shall only specify, a few of the 
leading medical works. These arc Ohnn-slii-Thung’s “ Uni- 
versal Medicine,” Clung-me-Thee’s “ Principal Veins of the 
Empire of Mocljcine” (traced by Wang-Keng-theng long 
before Haivey came into the world, sometime about the 
birth of Noah’s second son,) Wang-Shu-Hoo on “The 
Pulse,” Pung-Se-Kau’s “Motley Silk Bag of Deep Learn- 
ing on Diseases,” King-Mn’s “ Natural History of Neces- 
saries,” Sing-Po-Ku on “The Nature and Pi eparation of 
Medicine,” and, finally, Pn-Ken-Mu’s “ The Brain and 
Stomach,” continued by his soh Si-Kan-Yung, and 
illustrated by Kan-Oho-Ko, an astounding compilation in 
forty awful volumes, De Omnibus, Anatomdcnl, Obstetrical, 
Rebus et Quibusdam, Botanical, Therapeutical Aliis. 
Hswigg stuffed all the power of this learning intb his 
tpiemoryi for handy reference, he is prepared to begin 
praotioe. 

Tchung-tsen does not believe in modesty ; ho is not con- 
tent to put hiSi plate o^ the door for the best of reasons— 
no- door in China could contain all his titles. He haS re<- 
course to the daily papers, and advertises as extensively as 
Holloway, Pears, or the whole fraternity. He does this in 
a simple, ingenious mannep, alluding to himself in the third 
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porson. Here is b, sample : “ Towers are measured by'^their 
shadows, and great men by those who envy them. JSnvy 
has tiiken the measure of Tohung-tsen, and fouftd him 
lofty. The foundation of Tohiing-tsen is deep ; it is set in 
the bowels of mystery and his pinnacle is high ; it glows in 
the light of truth ; his feet are planted among the secrets 
of earth, and -his head is lifted among the discoveries Of 
heaven. Envy and deride Tehnng-tsen if you are proud 
and foolish ; honour and imitate him if you aie humble and 
wise ; for he has wished to promote the good of others, 
theiefoie he has secured his own. But do not think to 
flatter him. Flattery is his wife ; he listens to her politely 
but does not believe her. He has more roots than branches ; 
he cannot be overthrown by the wind. Only let us invoke 
that which he has no riglit to silence — his learning, and 
publish that which he has no right to conceal — Ins skill.” 

Tohung-tsen knows the value of personality, and sets 
forth his method of securing a practice with franlcness. 
When the immortal worthies first sent forth Tchung-tsen 
to sprinlvle over humanity the waters of healing, he sot out 
hurrahing in his heart and warbling the “ Bright blossomed 
ode.” Like a well-bred man, he accepts his commission 
with modesty and undertakes his duty with confidence. Ho 
coolies Or asses go before him in a pompous train, panting 
and groaning uinder bloated hampeis and bursting sacks, 
His furniture, compact and precious, he carries with simpli-i 
city ; in his head all the maxims of Whang-Tee, the iw- j 
mortal leech, all the prescriptions of Ko-He up his Sleeve, ‘ 
nil- the charms of Eum-Ko in his queue, all i^ie golden 
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simples of Pew-Kun in his bine bag, and the pearl pills 
and ruby plasters of Hu-Kek-Ne in bis pocket. 

Tobung-tsen neitber advertises nor juggles ; bis talents 
are their own sign. When you seek him yon can find no 
other doctor, though a thousand get in the way. Where 
there is musk, theio will bo perfume ; to smell it, one need 
not stand in the wind. Tchnng-lson is no blind fowl, 
peoldng at random for worms ; Ids knowledge is sure. 
He does not climb a tiee to bunt for a fish, nor turn oyer 
the lii er to liuut.foi diseases of the lungs. He does not 
send you an olive on the pate of Buddhist piiest, nor 
engage to peiform impossible cures, or tmn someisaults 
hi an oysieisbell. He is -no toad in a well, contemplating a 
patch of sky , the stiong calm eye of his philosophy surveys 
the univeise as fiom a dome, and takes in at a glance all the 
demonstrations of science, the delusions of iguoiance, and 
the devices of imposture. He' knows that all errors have 
their brief seasons ; that after a hundred millions of lies, the 
smallest truth remains precisely what it was before ; and so 
he waits, and smiles. And ha charges are very moderate. 

Diseases, when he calls them, answer to their names, 
and spirits, vapours, elements and forces assert themselves 
hefote him, like feathers under the fingers of the flower- 
maker. At his bidding, disorders, the most comphcated 
resolve themselves into^ their several members, and have 
each a tongue to tell him what they moan. As his large 
benevolence knows no distinction of persons m the ^anks 
of the afflicted, so his oonacientious genius appoints no 
degree of interest to the various styles of disease, but 
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applies itself with equal science and concern to the bunion 
on the big toe of the ipouse-qatcher and the cataraot.in the 
eye of a mandarin. The memory of Tcluxng-tsen is in- 
fallible, and the dimensions of his nose are conformable 
with dignity ; his heart is tender, and his dst is spherical ; 
his specoli is itnprossiYa, and his spectacle-glasses, set ift 
tortoise-shell, frames, are two inches and a half in diameter ; 
the length of his queue is regulated by the exactions of 
public opinion. He has an auspicious mole under his left 
eye, and hia charges are very moderate. « 

On the subject of anatomy Tchung-tsen has stane 
startling views, even from a Chinese point of view. For 
example, he holds that there is a dilfercnco between arteries 
and veins ; that in most Chinese subjects the blood is 
conveyed by tlvese in opposite diveotions, not always 
downward by the arteries nor always upward by the veins ; 
that the heart is a part of the maoliinery by which this 
hydraulic process is oarmed on, and that, under certain 
circumstances, depending upon tha disposition of the fiuu 
rulers, the blood undergoes a change in passing through 
the lungs. Ho has one name for the brain, and another 
for the spinal cord. He has, also, a pulse for every organ 
' hut the brain. 

His great theory is that every organ of tho body is 
allied; to .one of the five elements— -ejrth, wood, metal, dre, 
and water, which are either hot, cold, moist, dry, or windy. 
These, again, correspond to the dve directions middle, eaat, 
Wiest, south, and Bprth, and ore represented by the flve- 
noloura-TTyellow^ green, white, red, and hlacfc. . 
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Tims, tlie heart being allied to the element fire, coitrbs- 
pOhdS 'to the direction south, and is represented by the 
colour red. Consequently, all derangements of the heart 
must proceed from excess of the principle of heat aUd dry- 
ness, and should be treated with blade medicines, Corres- 
]3onding to the di'reetion of the north, and repre^eutifig 
the element of water. And the bowels being allied to the 
element earth, correspond to the dii cction middle, and are 
roprosonled by the colour yellow. Consequently, all dis- 
orders of the bowels must proceed from excess of the prin- 
uiple of wind, and, should bo treated with , medicines oom- 
ponndod of black, red, green, and white ingredients, eor- 
vospondmg tq the direction — north, south, east, arid West, 
and representing the elements — water,- fire, wood, and metal. 
A lovely system ! So natuial in its simplicity and harmony 
that in theory it reads like an idyl, and in practice it must 
be one of the pleasures of imagination to be killed by it. 

Tchung-tsen’s theory of the pulse is equally novel. He 
holds that there are different pulses, corresponding to the 
heart, lungs, liver, and all the other organs, and*tbat, io 
feel the pulse scientifically, you must feel them all, one 
after the other, and sometimes several together, in order to 
determine their several relations. Tchung-tsen plays on 
his patient’s twenty-four pulses with all his fingers, and 
maintains a protracted telegraphic correspondence with his 
twenty-four insides. The materia modioa of Tchung-tsen 
is delicious. Asses’ glue and birds’ nests are mild tonics ; 
stag’s glue, dog’s flesh, and walnuts strengthen tlie kidneys ; 
iron filings, loadstone, and silverlenf repress weakness ; 
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camphor, centipedes, snake’s skin and tiger’s bones disperse 
wind ; soapstone, amber and red bairs are laxatives ^ water- 
melon, bamboo-sbavings, verdigiis and warm water are 
cooling purgatives. 

In Obina the medical profession is noitbor glorious nor 
lucrative. The visits of the doctor ate not charged for at 
all. His complicated “simples” arC sold cheap and always 
on credit. It is also a custom of the counti’y not to pay 
for medicine which the patient may fancy has done him no , 
good. Poor Tebung-tsen often spends r three pounds to 
collect one, and if the patient is so thoughtless or incon- 
siderate as to die, his sudden departure may bo the deatli 
of his medical adviser. 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 


“THE HIDDEN POWERS IN MAN,” 

It lias never been decided whether our first parent was 
a man with complete mental and physical endowments or 
a mere animal waiting the slow results of time to develop 
his powers until they reached maturity. Some hold that 
Adam was perfect and fell tliiough disobedience, but many 
reject the theory on moral grounds, boldly maintaining that 
the expulsion from the Garden of Delight owing to the 
apple dumpling incident, was a punishment entirely dispro- 
portioned to the offence. Others maintain that Adam W'as 
the rubbish of a man improved gradually like U potato by 
change of soil and similar accidents. Suppose for argu- 
ment sake we Incline towards the latter theoiy that Adam 
in his primitive staje was a mere animal, imperfect and 
even devoid of speech. How are we to reconcile discrepant 
statements ? The Bible says that God gave him dominion 
over the boasts of the field and the fowls of the air. In 
his primitive condition he was destitute of eliootive weapons 
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of offeaoe and defence such as have been evolved during the 
long ages of civilisation, He was surrounded by a monstrous 
j fauna capable of annihilating the present race of mankind 
could it suddenly be resurrected and turned loose in its 
old numbers. In what then consisted the power of pri- 
tmitivc man to assert and maintain his God-given dominion 
over the monsters of his day and generation ? It must be 
the same power which is now exceptionally exercised by the 
artificial displacement of consciousness. 

MODBBN BESBABOH. 

We are vastly indebted to the Society of Psychical 
Research for its careful and painstaking labours in examin- 
ing the marvellous discoveries of tire French schools of 
Hypnotists, medical pathological cases, and a mass of un- 
authenticated literature. Those highly qualified gentlemen 
have proved beyond the possibility of doubt that there 
exist long dormant subjpctive powers hidden under the 
muck lieap of imposture and charlatanry. ■ Prom this we 
surmise that Adam, though an inarticulate animal with 
undeveloped faculties, held a dominion over bird and beast 
as potent and far more effective than it is to-day with all 
the appliances of civilisation at our command. 

HISTOBIOAL BVIDHNOK, 

Pacts are not wanting to sustain the proposition that 
man in » suhjective condition is safe from the attacks of 
■wild beasts. One of the first recorded cases is that of 
Daniel. Society regarded him as a prophet and seer. Our 
matBrialistio age doubtedevon the existence of sucdr powers 
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until a body of intellectual men, whose character and 

ability, is above reproach, boldly grappled the difficulty and 
placed the facts beyond controversy. Daniel was a man of 
great subjective powers, or, in other words, the capacity of 
his mind was higlily developed. In this state he was thrown 
into the lion’s den with the result rpcorded. Some time ago 
a young lady in Paris was hypnotised and placed in a den 
of lions. The result was just the same as that recorded of 
the ancient prophet. She had no fear of the lions and the 
lions paid not J,he slightest atleiitioii io her. Indian 
dovotoos and inferior piiests of the Buddhist faith often 
display a similar power by. entering the jungles infested by 
inau-oating tigers. xVn oi dinary man would not live an 
hour there. They on the contrary remain there all night 
■with no weapon of defence save the God-given powers of 
the soul. It has also been noticed that idiots and insane 
persons can tame and subdue animals. Their immunity 
Irom harm by animals however ferocious js proverbial. 
In -all such persons the “objective mind” is wholly or 
partially in abeyance, and the “subjective mind” .propor- 
tionately active. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 

Again notice the power in training animals such as 
elephants, wolves, dogs and horses. In Austria a laW 
requires Army horses to be mesmerbed for the purpose of 
shoeing them. This process was introduced by a cavalry 
officer named Ealkssa, and hence it has been known as the 
“ Balasseria of horses.” It Was the secret of Rarey and 
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Sullivan, the celebrated horse tamers. The wildest colts 
and the most vicious horses can be subdued in an hour. 
The lion tamer and snake-charmer uses precisely the same 
power. The I'aoulty is often exercised unconsciously, Not 
long ago 1 saw a young lady in the Ecd Road riding a 
vicious brute with peifeet command. It was not a question 
of nerve, hands or soM. She did not steer tlio animal by 
phy.sical force or the power of the whip, she simply sat on 
her saddle as lightly as a feather and directed his motions 
entirely by her will. She was in “ subjective’* rojjport with* 
the animal. Both horse and rider formed a company, and 
she w’as senior partner. There was great wisdom in the- 
old fox-hunter’s advice to a young rider how he should 
take his fences : “ Throw your heart over the hedge and' 
your horse is sure to follow.” There are several good riders- 
in Calcutta, any of these gentlemen can test the truth of 
the recommendation. Let one steer by whip nqd spur and 
another by will-power alone in selecting a fence or cross 
road, and notice the difierence. The rider and hor$e must 
of course be on intimate terras. Lot him merely fix hiS 
eyes and will on the road or fence, and when the horse 
arrives at the spot where the selection is to be made, the 
animal will follow the course mentally selected by his rider 
with the same alacrity as if the stables had been in full view. 
The "writer has done this repeatedly with several horses 
without a single failure. I have sometimes lost myself by 
influencing the horse to go a wrong way because Iwfts 
ithlnlring it was the right one, whereas if the animal liad 
Jteen left alone he would not have made a mistake.* 
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THE STUONOEST BVIDBNOE. 

This proves xmmistakably that there are resident in 
man hidden powers wMch have not been developed, owing 
to ignorance, cowardice or purely superstitious notions o! 
man and his career. The Uapaoity of the “ subjective man,” 
whatever name it may he given — Egoj self, soul or inner 
monitor, the name does not matter a rush — is infinitely 
more potent than the objective mind. Electricity is known* 
as a great force in physical nature, and it is havneesed 
and made to perform many services to mankind. Like all 
the great forces of nature, it is invisible, except through its 
effects, and it defies aiialysis. Electricity will never be 
known to man except as one of the great correlated forces. 
It is equally impossible to know the powers of the sub- 
jective mind, but we can and ought to learn their action. 
For it is this which guilds the dream of the poet, the in- 
spiration of the orator, the soul of the painter, the mind of 
the inventor, and is generally knowm as ‘genius,’ a word 
which only covers our ignorance. A new road-way of 
direct experiment will have to be driven into the jungle- 
of those obscure phenomena which science has so long 
neglected. We are imperatively called on to extend our 
internal vision as the telescope and microscope has ex- 
tended the external. 

A. PnloTlCAU lULUSTRATIOX. 

The powers of the subjective compared to the objective 
mind may be likened to a man born in a cave in which the- 
light of the sun never entered. Here he is supplied only 
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■with, a rusliliglit with which to grope his way and find the 
itieaus o! snhsistence. The light though feeble is iavalu- 
ahle to him : for by its means he is enabled gradually to 
learu his bearings, to take of his environment, to make 
occasional discoveries for the necessities of life, and finally 
to achieve some of the comforts of existence. The more 
ho discovers the more' he appreciates the value of the rush- 
light and tho more ha boasts of its transcendent illumina- 
tion, fifo hears vague rumours of an outside world full of 
unknown joys and pleasures,, and he resolves to grope his 
way out. He is told that this outside world is lighted by 
a great luminary rvhioh will render his rushlight of no 
value except as a reminder of the limitations of his cave 
life. But he is sceptical and points with pride to tho accu- 
mulations and discoveries made by the aid of his “ God- 
given illuminant,” and refuses to believe that there is a 
possible existence which would be tolerable without rush- 
lights. At length a cataclysm of nature throws him upon 
this outside world in the full blaze of a noon-day sim. He 
then finds that he is in a world of light ; that he can 
perceive things as they are and observe their hearings and 
relations to each other, and ho finds the rays of his rush- 
light no longer visible. 


cotrcLusioN. 

It is ■ obvious that the above is but n feeble illustration 
«of the difference between tho powers of inductive inquiry 
land those of perception possessed by the subjbotive “entity.” 
Brecent experiments and observations have thrown ^tesh but 
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soatt^'ed light upon the working of that part of ourselyes 
which, lies below the threshold of ordinal y consciousness, 
^Inward,’ the coarse of empire takes its way. And all 
man’s progress has been a slow unfolding of the primal 
germ. Every sense that he developed, every faculty that 
he^ has won, has been but the entry into the treasure-house 
of prehistoric gold. We ascend with toilsome steps the 
mount at whose foot we have waited so long in helplessness, 
till the voice or tlie thunder come to ns in our darkness. 
Man’s experiments on the world within him will yield a 
rich reiiiin ; for our ordinary consciousness is but a float- 
ing island upon the abysmal deep of that total individual- 
ity beneath it. The waves which wash under one end of 
our narrow staudingplace aio continuous with the waves 
which was^ under the other. Thus self-revereuoe, self- 
control and self-lcnowledge together vrith bodily chastity 
wijd enable map. tp be the ruler of his own spirit, the 
fashioner of his own fate, and perhaps also enable him to 
imbibe direct truth from the Eternal source before big work 
in this world is finished. , ' 


4 



CHAPTER XXiV. 


D'ARC'S MARIONETTES. 

rv 

There is hardly one who would wish to live his life over 
again even. i£ a spuit codd give him the power; there is so 
much of toil, trouble, and pain in the world. There are, 
however, times in every one’s life — brief snatches of exis- 
tence, full of joy, gladness, and absence of responsibility — 
that every one would wish to recall. This is why people 
love to travel, read books, and listen to stories of adven- 
ture. The grave Judge on the bench and the solemn 
Clergyman in his pulpit, as well as the school-boy and the 
little gill with her doll, all love stories, which, in one form 
or another, deal with love, adventure, buried treasure, and 
deeds of daring. The reason is that everyone is trying to 
find himself in th% story he reads, or, in other words, is 
gropihg round in the invisible world and trying to be 
amused with gleams of another state and a past existence. 
The every-day life of little folk is one huge make-believe. 
They live, move, and inhabit a world of their own. The 
history of shares or companies, law-making or sordid thingiS 
of this world has no interest for them, 
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” ANCIEUT PHOTOTYPES. 

Thfjj greatest of men, from Homer to those of our day, 
whieved fame by telling stories. Sbalcespeare has given 
us “ Oberoii the King of Fairies,” “ Queen Titania who 
frolicked in the moonlight with Puck, Ariel, and the 
invisible Dwellers of the forest.” Tlie poet did not invent 
these charaoteis ; they existed long before him — back in, 
the grey morning of the world’s history, long before Koali 
entered the Ark. Shakespeare described what he saw. 
Millions of yeai;s before this planet was ready for the 
human race, the huge Gregorii dwelt among the mountains, 
while eaith, fire and water had then- inhabitants just as now 
every leaf of the forest has its dwellers and every drop of 
water itp monster-mites. 

These are the cosmic agents of Nature seen in storm- 
clouds and felt in the hearts of men. Some are hostile, 
others friendly, to the human race. Some can perceive 
men, while others are uo more aware of man’s exiateUce 
than he is of theirs. The heart of man is cognizant of 
those influences, while the ordinary vision is blind to the 
appearances. Every race that inhabits the earth has its 
traditions concerning them, as seen in the literature of 
India, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Italy, Germany and England. 
The modern race has gained in material wealth and lost 
its spirituality. The Jjard prosaio man of the world has 
ceased to believe in this literature, regarding it as childish. 
But the heart of a child is truer than the brain of a man. 
One must obtain the heart of a child to inherit the 
Kingdom af Heaven or pass the threshold of Fairy Land. 
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LAND OF DOLLS. 

So firm was tlio belief in Elf Land that ijeople tried to 
give images of those little beings of another world. This 
was the origin of the Fantoccini or family of Marionettes 
known at the Courts of Pharaohs and found in the tombs 
of Egypt and Etruria. The puppet-show has come down to 
113 from the past with a long train of classic associations. 
In the 13th century, Nenrenberg was the head-quarters of 
dollism. There are more dolls made in Germany than in 
all other countries put together. The Mai'fonettes ushered 
in the theatre. In later times they have been employed to 
illustrate events and doings of modern life. Cervantes in 
Spain and Le Sage in France illustrated their great works 
by puppet-shows. In England, they were pressed into 
military and political service. The heroic deeds of Napoleon 
and Nelson, and the courage of Grace Darling, wore 
illustrated by puppets. 

PEESKfra SHOW. 

The^D’Arc Marionette Show is the latest and most' 
improved puppet troupe in the world. They have travelled 
im every country, from England to Japan, from Hongkong 
to South Africa. From the Prince of Wales to the 
Gownors of the Colonies, they have been welcomed by 
all, who were delighted with them. The little folk in 
Calcutta should lose no time in visiting their pretty theatre 
ofl, the Maidan. Its beautiful blue curtains and gold 
h;ame-work lit wdth electricity— the dynamo worked by an 
oil longine supplied by Messrs. Kilburn & Co.— vdll remain 
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in til® memory ; a vivid j>icture wlilcli tlie dust of the world 
cannot obliterate. What lies behind that curtain I shall 
presently describe, but first, I must give the liistory of the 
Exhibition. 


LAMBBUT d’aUO. 

About forty years ago a clever French artist joined 
Madame Tussaud’s Great Wax-Work Exhibition in 
London. It was here that Lambert L’Aro got his first 
idea which culminated in the present exhibition. Scenic 
effects, and models with knee and mouth joints, were 
introduced, costumes and other accessories added, creating 
beautiful and artistic effect. The present exhibition is the 
result of years of labour, skill, and aitistic talent. Mon. 
E’Arc gave his first show in Dublin. It was when he sow 
his little girls take delight in the puppets constructed for 
their amusement that he took seriously to the business, 
starting with bis own family on a tour all over tbe world. 
He was successful and welcomed everywhere. Tliree years 
ago he died at the ripe ago of seventy-three leaving the 
Show to his gills. William, his youngest son, inherits his 
father’s talent both as a modeller and scene painter. The 
glade in Fairy Land with the magnificent gold lattices, the 
abode of the Fairies, the dazzling coruscations of enchanted 
jewels, and the bubbling silvei' waters of Elf Laud aie his. 
Mr. William D’Arc not only possesses aitistio gifts, but 
skill in another direction. While visiting Manilla a great 
fight was goj; up between a bull and a tiger. When tlie 
hour of battle came the tiger declined the combat and 
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slunk off, much to the disappointment of the peertators 
assembled to ^yituess this binlal encounter. Mr. TJ’Aro at 

•I. 

once conooived the idea of a hull-fight for the Marionettes. 
The next night a wooden bull and a stulfed tiger wero 
constructed, and a tremendous fight took place between 
them at the Maiipnotte Tlieatre. Manilla went wild with 
excitement over it. 


TUB Fonn sisTEus. 

The Show is in the hands of the family. All the 
costumes are designed and fitted by Miss Umily D’Aro, 
who is general costumer to the Court. Miss Nellie loads 
the singing. Miss Marie D’Arc looks after the front of 
the house and hko Judas keeps the bag. There is not a 
Jew in Palestine or a Marwari in Calcutta that she could 
not give points to, and win all round. It would be down- 
right injustioe to tho public to omit this trait of character. 
Young people will now want to know how the puppets are 
brought into action. Some think it is from tho sides or 
the back of the stage. Nothing of the kind. Tho strings 
are fastened at the top of a movable frame. The manipu- 
lators loan over a bridge above the stage, talkipg and sing- 
ing as tho action of the figures requires. From 10 to 60 
strings are used for each. The puppets are all hung up 
inside ready to porfoim their parts. Great skill is displayed 
in directing the movements by melons of a number of 
strings. There are about 87 figures. But before their 
property was destroyed by fire in AustralisH. they had as 
many as 300 figures. No stranger- is admitted b|hind the 
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soeues^and tho metliod of woiking the strings is kept a 
profouii,d secret. 

THE snow. 

Tt is woitli being a child again to witness Mons. and 
Madame Blondin on tlm tight rope, tho inebriated M. Pier- 
rot mr stilts, and tho “ Old Woman who lived in a Shoo,” 
with her irroprossible progeny issuing from her pockets and 
■coming to life suddenly after lieing knocked down by Iier 
■stick. The Court Minsiroh weio excellent. The Planta- 
tion Dance was "actually life-like. Step by step as the 
entertainment advanced, tho interest in the iigures grew and 
intensified. Beautiful and gorgeous scenery followed. The 
Pgiitomime of “ Blue Beard and the beautiful Patinia” 
never tires, while the movements of the Impish Pago added 
nnothei' feature to the play. 

EAiaY SCENE. 

Thou followed the Transformation Scene with the Ivory 
Palace, Golden Itain, tlic Fairy’s Doll and other dreamy 
scenes, which, tor ages, have amused the childhood of 
nations, and, like Love, will never die. The Compound 
Turk, whose limbs develop into dolls, and the Magnetic 
Skeleton, whose bones tossed and danced about in a 
bewildering fashion, are mcclianical woiks which will be 
remembered with awe by every child. The Ilarlequinado 
caused side-splitting laughter with its fun and drollery. 
The Balloon ascent with the long drop took the audience 
by storm. The stage scenes were perfect in equipment 
4vnd goigeoips in effect ; the Clown, the Policeman, the 
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Dog, and all the characters associated with the Pantbmime 
on the real stage are there, and act their parts to the life. 
The dazzling costumes of the Fairies were biilliant in the 
extreme, and warm cheers and hearty laughter everywhere 
greet them. 

iNTsaviniw w’lTii miss marib nUno. 

My acquaintance with the subject of this interview Wes’ 
made in the brilliant little Theatre on the Maidan. I was 
favoured with an invitation to her hotol^ whore the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : — 

“Miss D’Arc.” I lemarhed, “you liavo travelled all 
over the world. I w'isli to get some of your views on the 
people and places you have visited : your mannikins must 
have had some strange adventures.” 

“Undoubtedly,” she answered, “we have had some 
rare experiences — enough to fill a book. My difficulty 
is to know where to begin. There is Vladivostook, for 
instance.” 

“ Yes, a Eussian country, Siberia in particular, a place 
close to the Corea, is one about which I should lilro to hear 
something.” 

Miss Mario is a vivacious woman with a largo amount 
of aflability which she squanders in smiles that has actually 
no connection with her real character. She is more artificial 
than any of her dolls. Her imitation of youth is, however, 
splendid. 

“ What is the town like 7” I asked, reading her face. 

“ A large straggling place, horribly dirty and fearfully 
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cold. Fancy > We liad to dress in slieep skins, Snd etdti 
then tliey did not keep out the cold. EvGrything was 
curious in the place. 

“Nothing could be done without official permission. 
Wo had to build our own Theatre, and when the walls wore 
completed they would not allow ns to a roof On. It 
was a great brick building. Tliey kept us iraiting for 
weeks, and then wo had to be content with a canvas cover- 
ing. We woie oompolled to keep buckets of water ready 
in case of flro. <»Tlu8 was of little use, for tho water always 
got fios^en. The place they called a hotel was abominably 
dirty. We could got nothing to drink but coffee and beer, 
and those only at the most extortionate charges. Ooffee 
was seventy-five cents a enp and beer a dollar a pint. Men 
and women smoke constantly, even at meals. There was 
intejferonce everywhere, and no one dare lefiise an official. 
One night the Prefect of Police came to onr Theatre. He 
thought the piano too close to him. The play had to be 
stopped in older to remove the instiument to tho other side 
of the room Russians at Vladivostoek hate the Japanese. 
I may add that wo had tho honour to be tlie first British 
Entertainment Company that has ever visited Sibeiia. 
Our reason for going there was, tliat we wore compelled 
to leave Japan and could not go to Hong Kong, where 
quarantine had been ostablished, owing to the plague. We 
had to go somewhere.” 

“ What did you think of the Ooiea ?” 

“A curious tumble-down country with a poor half-stai reel 
jpeople. Wo put up with some missionaries at Gcnsain. 
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The inhabitants are timid, dirty, but harmless. Their 
dress is so strange that 1 conld not distinguish the sexes. 
Boys and girls looked alike. I have no wish to visit 
Siberia again. The cold was simply honible.” 

“ Bid the puppets aver give oflonce ?” 

“ Only on oha occasion. In new Caledonia we in- 
troduced a little flunky with side whiskers. This was 
regarded with offence. And we were oidored at once to 
remove the figure, as he bore a striking rosemblanoo to the 
French governor.” r 

“ Where was the Show most successful ?” 

“ In Africa undoubtedly. At Capetown, Kimberleyj 
and Johannosberg they created quite a furore. All through 
the country we drew full houses. I like the people of 
South Africa very much. They are both hospitable and 
kindly.” 

“ Did you find travelling in Africa agreeable?” 

“Well, it was rough work at times. We 'had bullock 
and mule teams to take us from town to town. This styl®' 
of travelling is most enjoyable as the climate Is glorious. 
Wo exhibited in all sorts of places. At Johannesberg we 
had to pay £85 a week for a corrugated iron building lit by 
parrafin lamps, and had to send on the money two months 
in advance. Wo did well notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
and remained there ten weeks.” r 

“ Was it remunerative ”1 I asked. 

“Yes. In six nights the receipts were £1,700. “We 
■charged £3 for a box, and had the gallery crowded With 
Kaffirs at 4s. a seat.” " 
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“Miss D’Aro, will you tell me iiow tlie Salvation Army 
took your parody of tlieir “ Fire and Thunder Gospel ? ” 

“ Oh ! splendidly,” she answered. “ They were not 
the least oiloiuled. They accepted the representation as a 
compliment and sent us a 'IFur crij, addressing my father 
a.s Captain D’Aro,” 

“You have boon in the Mauritius,” I remarked. 
“ AYero the Fi'ench friendly ?” 

“Ye.s. They gave a very warm ivception. The most 
amusing thing ?i,hout the French was their persisting in the 
belief that the puppets were real living people. They went 
so far as to throw bouquets on the stage«(to “ Fatima.” We 
had a suoaessful time in the Mauritius, notwithstanding 
the fact tliat small-pox was raging ; the death rate averaged 
forty to fifty daily.'” 

“ It .seems you had a smooth course all along," I 
reniaiked. 

“No, indeed. We have had our trails, and plenty of 
them. At Gooktown in Queensland a teriible disaster 
occurred. AVe were performing when the Post Office next 
door caught fire and the I’lieatre was burned down. All 
Our property, scenery, dresses, and over 300 figures, were 
destroyed.” 

“ What did you do then 7” 

“ Oh, we made ths best of it. All the Company went 
up to the bush, and worked as hard as we could for six 
months at the new figures we now have in use.” 

“ You have played to all sorts of people,” I remarked, 
after congrululating her on tlieir courage. 
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“Yes, we have played to all classes from Eoyalty to 
pearl divers in Singapore. The latter took great interest 
in our aquarium. They used to vociferously applaud our 
little men when they went down and picked a shell from 
the stage.” 

"Yon visited Ghina and Japan. What did you thinJc 
of these countries ?” 

“ I liked the Chinese very much indeed. They patron- 
ised- us amazingly. I was not, however, smitten- with 
Oantoni In fact, it was not quite safe to ploy in the 
Chinese quarter, though we were offered a large sum to dot 
so. The JVIanclarinaoffered us a guard, but we were desired 
to reraaiii night and day in the Theatre, otherwise our safety 
could not be guaranteed.” 

“Did you accept the offer?” 

“No. It was declined with thanks. Wo played, 
however, in the English cantonment during the day, and 
numbers of Chinamen came to the Show.” 

“ Did you meet with opposition from any class 7” 

A smile lit up Miss D’Arc’s face as she described this 
incident which I can only feebly convey by words. 

“The Missionaries in China were displeased with our 
performing on Sunday and tried to get us expelled. The 
reason they advanced being the difficulty of removing the 
Chinese from the European quarteivafter the play. Just 
imagine the poor Marionetles being charged with sedition 
and a breach of the peace !” 

Miss Marie’s vivacious laughter over this incident was 
quite infectious. ' <» 
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“ How did you like the Japs ?” I enquired. 

“ They are a very pleasant people, and their country 
is simply lovely. W e j)layed there, as long as we could, to 
full liouses, and left owing to the war. The Emperor 
issued a request that his jjeople should not spend their 
money on Shows, but save in case it shouW, be wanted for 
Hie war. After’^hat wo could do nothing.” 

“ 1 suppose you loft then V' ' 

“No, The Japane-.o officers asked us to exhibit free of 
ehargo while tliey wore embarking for the scat of war. We 
did so and had as many as 400 guests.” I venture to 
doubt this last statement. Miss Marie never gave anything 
free. 1 am however a polite man and would not contradict 
a lady for all the hair on' my head, even tliongh the latter 
is growing scant ; my head having lately contracted the 
aliange habit of growing through my hair. 

“ What kind of pieces please them?” 1 asked. 

“ Oh, they are easily amused. Wo got np a little piece 
for their benefit. A scene whore a Japanese soldier and a 
Chinaman appear on the stage and fight. The soldiers in ' 
the audience got quite excited dining the contest, and would 
call out to their little connade on the stage, loudly advKing 
him what to do when they thought the Oliinaman was 
getting the better of it. Of course wo made the Japanese 
soldier win, and tbe «bouts and cheers, when a dog came 
and dragged away the dead Chinaman, were something to 
be remembered. We jilaycd tlio same tiling in Hong Kong 
for the benefit of Cliinamen, of course, levoising the order 
and makiirg tbe Oliinaman win, bat it did not awaken any 
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enUmsinsm. among tlie Chinese. They are very clipferont 
from the mercurial Japa. But the Cluiies,e are tfuor to 
theit obligation? and more to be trasted than soma of their 
victorious noiglibours. I may add that my sister Ethel 
cliarmed the .laps by singing their National Anthom in 
their own language.” 

“How Imve yon done in India?” t asked. “'You 
know tliat nothing short of a crowbar can lilt the majority 
of 'Anglo-Indians out of a somnolent attitude after dinner. 
The people tvho go to Shows and Theatresmro only a small 
minority of the inhabitants.” 

“We wore very successful in Bombay and' Hyderabad. 
Sir A small Jab engaged us to give a performance at the 
Uusliir Bagh Theatre before liis Eonaiia.” 

The work of interviewing is frequently not unlike 
drawing an infirm cork from a bottle. Sometimes it 
resembles the process of extracting a refractory molar, but 
these general remarks cannot apply to Miss Marie U’Arc, 
ivho is ceitainly one of the most business-lilc? and oom- 
’ iminicatfVG person I have ever had the privilege of 
interviewing, (hie incident further is worth relating. 
At the close of the Culcutta season a magnificent 
tournament was opened on the Maidan close to Marionette 
Theatre. The authorities, with great lack of fine feeling 
sought to convert the Boll’s lent into a dressing-room and 
latrine for the cavaliy. The insult was too much for poor 
Marie, hke Baohael of old, she lifted up her voice, wept 
and refused to be comforted. Rumour says she went down 
on her knees and cursed Col. Ghattorton and *the Lieut- 
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G-OYernor. Tills lioweyer I deny ; “Sweet Maiio” is far loo 
sensible to make such, a Uiuider, there is absolutely no 
truth in the statement. Calcutta, however, will talk, and 
no one with any sense will try to make the city of 
Palaces inaitioulate. After this Marie sold Hie theatre 
to a Chinaman at a profit, and left ahiuptly. 


/I 



OHAPTEE XXV. 


INTERVIEW WITH MISS LUCIA HARWOOD. 

After several months o£ blazing heat which enervates 
the body and lowers the mental atmosphere, Calcutta hails 
with tepid acclamation the cold season, which just sui^plies 
the requisite meqtal and physical tonic. Players from the 
West must not be surprised at the apathetic reception given 
to even the most vivacious and soul-stirring creation which 
moves the hearts of those in the temperate zone. The 
qn'oblems' of life which touch the finest and most recondite 
springs of the western play-goci-, fail to excite the jaded 
nerves of the Anglo-Indian, whose mind has boon churned 
into froth over the falling rupee, sanitary reform, and 
Municipal misdoings. Body and nerves have undergone 
a species of evaporation detrimental to all enthusiasm. 
Calcutta, however, can coldly appreciate good acting, while 
it shrinks from any demonstration of its feelings. The shy, 
reticent faculties of the English are as strong in CaloUitU 
as in JJeasington. '• 
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Saturday’s exhibition at the lOorinthian has shown that 
the n^w Company botli deseiwe and are entitled to a friendiy 
Teoeption. Its most noticeable feature is its refinement, 
good elocution, and absence of vulgarity. A manager once 
remarked to me : ^‘It is easy to procure a good play, hand- 
some women and fine drosses, but to get people to speak 
pure English is not easy.” The present Company labours 
under no such disadvantage. Those who visit the Corin- 
thian this season will find both ladio.s and gentlemen, from 
whom the ” gplden youth” of Calcutta can learn at least 
good manners and refinement. A general criticism is not 
my object, I wish rather to supply a brief study of the 
talented lady wiio has already given us an admirable repre- 
sentation of “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” a play wliioh 
created a sensation when produced in London. ;Mr. 
Pinero, the brilliant dramatist, is said to have scored his 
highest in this piece. The play has undoubtedly some fine 
situations ; the language is full of mental oliampague, and 
the satire is in good taste. It deals with the vexed problem 
of marriage, a topic which is getting a trifle stale.^ We are 
having too much of it ; one may love oysters, but no one 
cares to eat them by the barrel. 

Mrs. Ebbsmith is simply an exaggerated representation 
of the socialistic tendency of our day. The Euke of 
St. Olpherts represents a section of tho polished but 
depraved aristocracy. Religion is exhibited in the muscular 
or Broad church type. Tho marriage question has been 
simply done to death by lady writers : a few useful, and 
several pernicious opinions have boon let loose. Mr. 
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Pinoro simply plays round the subject, indicating thel^evil, 
but offeiing no solution. Ho one, not eren Tolstoi* has 
shown us a path out of this human jungle. Pine language 
and delicate irony, however, does not make a play ; its 
defects are appaiont. A bald-headed, pink-nosed gentle- 
man, witli an eycT-glass and a ribbon that looked like a 
decoiation, sitting in one of tlic stalls before mo, remarked : 
“ The old duke is the best thing in the show.” Tlio 
observation is not deficient in truth, and, like the proverbial 
straw, showed how the wind of public opiniop drifts in the 
City of Palaces. 

The play has one staking situation which arrests 
attention. It would appear that Mis. Ebbsmiih duiing the 
stress and storm of life doiived no comfort from tlic Saciod 
Book. Eooeiving it as a gift tiom a paiting friend, a 
mute reminder of a sacred obligation, rather than a peaco 
offering, the Bible was left behind much as a sherifl’s officer 
is put in possession of a house, as a security and evidence 
of the Law. The wounded heart of the outraged woman 
found uttgranco m an impassioned soul-stirring denunci- 
ation, winding up by flinging the Book in the fire. A 
moment after, she stultified herself by rescuing the volume 
from destruction with a piercing shriek of horror. The 
situation was highly dramatic, but absolutely false to lifb. 
Por, once the shackles of convention jp.ie broken the viotini 
never returns to the racftital fetich. Enlightenment may 
halt on its journey, it never goes back to iguoranoe. The ' 
young maiden is a closed book, her possibilities miknowu ; 
marriage breaks the seal ; tlie promise of youths, may be 
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but tlie matron never becomes a taaid, her feet 
never go back over the biook she has passed. 

The presentation of tlie wronged -woman -was a fine 
piece of acting which did Miss Harwood credit, revealing 
tlm niidoubtod capacities of the actress. Indeed, through- 
out the piece, her fine presence, stately action, and careful 
attoniion to minute details favourably impressed tlm 
audience. Her emotions were kept well under control — ' 
perhaps too well. One expected an explosion somewhere, 
and wo were proportionably disappointed when it did not 
come. Twice oidy did she abandon herself to those 
passionate yearnings surging in her bosom. 

The advantage of a private interview enables me to give 
the publio some additional items eonneoted«.with this! 
talented artiste. Sitting on a low obair and surrounded 
with a mass of floating drapery. Miss Harwood graciously 
submitted to a catechism on her profession. 

“ I want you to tell me sometiiing about yourself,” T 
inquiied ; “ when you came out, and how you received your 
education ?” ' 

Well, strictly speaking, I never came out,” answered 
Miss Harwood, while iior daik eyes and mobile oonntenanoo 
suddenly lit up like one of the olcctiie lamps in the Eden 
Gardens which, no matter how prepared for the illumination, 
is always a pleasant surprise. “It seems to mo I have 
hecn always before the public. You must know I am the 
daughter of an actoi. I hardly remember ever being off ilie 
'Stage, so I don’t know when I came on. A.t ten I was 
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princess Elizabeth in the play of “ Charles I.,” anil took 
cbiklren’s parts till I became a woman.” 

“ With what Theatre hare you been most associated ?” 
I enquired. 

“The Lyceum. I have received the best training- 
under Sir Henry Irving. I also travelled with them, and 
played for over four years in Australia.” 

“ Well, yon have got over all your nervousness,” I 
remarked stupidly. 

“Not at all, I’m nervous of yon nqw,” she replied, 
with a mirthful look in her brown eyes which threw 
oousiderablo doubt on the asseveration. 

“ Now bo fair,” t implored, “ and tell me honestly what 
chance h^ a middle-aged, decidedly ugly, old bachelor 
confronting a princess of laughter ; tears and surely the 
nervousuoss must be all on his side ?” 

Miss Harwood flatly declined to entertain iny proposition. 

“ Suppose we wave the subject,” I persisted, “and you 
tell me who taught you elocution ?” 

“ Everything, down to dancing and fencing, I learned 
from my ‘dear old Dad.’ We used to practise for hours 
with the foils togotlisr.” An expression like a gleam of 
evening sunshine over a lovely landscape came into her 
countenance ; it spoke of home, love and gentleness. The 
word Father has the altar-fire in it, ronslng the best 

r 

thoughts. It convinced me that a warm heart boat some- 
where under the multiple folds of drapery, which imperious 
Fa&lnon votes to be the right thing for the modern woman^ 
I am an old Pagan, on the side of the Greeks, yho regard. 
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the htoan. figure as divine', deeming it a sin to conceal the 
onfilines of the body. An eel-skin costume to tlie waist 
followed by floating drapery to the feet would be my 
positive recommendation even in the face of the infallible 
Worth. 

“ IJow do you study your parts ? I mean how do youi 
get a glimpse of the character you wish to personate ?” 

“ Surely there is only one way.” 

“ There arc fifty,” I answered, jierceiving her evasion. 
“ I am afraid yeu’re not serious.” 

“ Well, I’m trying to be, i£ you will only let me,” she 
added gravely while her eyes told a different story, “ As n 
rule my first impression of a charaoter is always the best. 
If I don’t like it at Hist, I raiely take to it. Having made 
the selection I learn the words, and, while playing the part, 
I merge my whole individuality into it, so much so that I 
never perceive the face of one of the audience.” 

“ Have you any particular line — any class of character 
you prefer to personate 7” 

“Ho.” 

“ Do yon mean to say that your taste for the grave and 
gay is the same without any preference to one more than 
the other ?” 

“ That’s precisely what I wish to convey, I feel as 
much at home in tragady ns in comedy.” 

“I never would suppose it,” I answered bluntly, “I 
should imagine your love of fun and desire to bewitch people 
would incline you more to comedy than seiious parts. You 
are a puzzde to me.” 


im 
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“ I am a ]mzzle to myself bocasionally” slio answered,. 
“ Now would you like my candid opinion of you waiters 1” 
,gke asked witli a look of miscliief. 

“ Ocrlainly not,” I answorod. “ I am not so ljungry 
for self-improroment as to invite an opinion on inysolf.” 

" Tlieu you iifivo the advantage of us womeu,” slio said 
giavely. 

“ How so ?" I inquired. 

“ You have no curiosity.” She paused wliile I waited 
for her to speak. Presently she looked up : “Very well. 
If you won’t listen to my opinion on writers in general, and 
somebody in paiticular, I will ask yon to come and see me 
in ‘Mrs. Ebbsmith.’ You will then know whetlier I can 
fill a serious part,” 

“ That I shall do,” I answered. “May I ask wh.at 
authors interest you, or do you care for reading ?” 

“ Oh I what a question ! I simply adore reading. 
When I was a little girl I used to save all my pocket money 
to buy Scott’s novels. I have road them all over seteral 
times. T vibrato between Dickens and Scott.” 

“ I should not have thought that Scott furnished any 
of your mental scenery ?” 

“ Eeally, so you have had some idea of me before. I 
aliould so muoli like to know what it, was ?” 

“ I can get a picture, without going to the photo- 
graphers, of any one I want to see, by an act of Conoen.- 
‘tratiOD. To explain the process would, however, bo diffioult. 
I must now take myself off, thanking you fdr the very 
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agreeAle time spent in your society. I will tell tlio people 
cif Oateutta about you.’* 

And so I paited witli the “ Princess Lucia,” a gifted 
■creature, full of, Heaven knows wkat, dreams and fancies of 
tlio golden Orient. An hour with such a bundle of mental 
fireworks would make one long for the society of a healthy 
fool. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

In interview with mr. maples. 

AooonDiNa to an old legend King Tarcacious had fife- 
handsome daughters, all eager to he married. The king 
promised to provide them ■with husbands on one condition — 
that they were to complete the working of a piece of 
tapestry on a certain date. The girls set to svorfc with 
alacrity ; their father, however, contrived that a servant at 
night should undo the work of each day. Under these 
circumstances matrimony become a remote contingency, 
Tlie king wished to inculcate patience, and also convince Iris' 
daughters that learning and unlearning was the lesson of life. 
Sooner or later we have all to acknowledge the wisdom of 
this cruel mandate, and that even the best of intentions will 
not guard us against indiscreet zeal. 

The working of the Tramway Gorppany in our town has 
caused much dissatisfaction and constant complaint. With 
the view of getting at the root of the diffioulty an interview 
with the superintendent was solicited, and the request tvas- 
courteously granted. • 
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“'^he working ol your trams has not given satisfaction, 
Mr. ]\iaples,” I remarked while seated before that gentle- 
man in his offioe. 

“ The public would be glad to hear what you have to 
say on the matter." 

Mr. Maples is a squarely bnilkman with strength written 
on every line of his hard face and hgiire ; his moustache is 
ii'on-gray ; a huge pair of circumflex eye-brows shadow' 
deep-set eyes. The whole cast of his countenance reminds 
me of Prince Jlismarck. Ho speaks witlr slowness and 
deliberation, and I became magnetically conscious of a man 
.of unusual strength before he opened his lips. 

“We are always glad to receive the comments of the 
public, no matter how adverse the criticism,” remarked Mr, 
Maples in a cold, deliberate voice, while the accent in which 
it was uttered betrayed deep sensitiveness ; “nor do we shirk 
criticism, but on the contrary invite it, for we are always 
■willing to take advice when we find it of value. But what 
■we do object to” — here he paused, and he glanced keenly at 
me, as if he intended to penetrate my inner consoiqusnesa — 
“what we do object to,” he repeated, “is unreasonable 
abuse and slashing comments from those who do not con- 
sider our difficulties, and take no pains to ascertain the 
■obstructions, climatic and otherwise, which impede our work. 
We have received a gi'eat deal of unmerited abuse, and the 
greatest offender among our critics is Dr. Bowles Daly 
himself, who has not only found fault, but used his pen to 
stigmatise and ridicule us, who likened our cars to street 
.ambulancce and stamped them as a disgrace to civilisation. 
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I can give Ilia very 'worcla, for I have preserved tli&n” — ■ 
whereupon he got up and left the room, returning witjh two 
bulky volumes of press cuttings. It may be flattering to 
an authoi’ to know that his casual words are treasured by 
somebody, but my own feeling is one of positive detestation 
of everything I have written. The art of glueing words 
together so that they may bo felt, causey infinite trouble. I 
requested Mr. Maples to spare me tbe rooital of my own 
words. In jusLioo to bis aggrieved feelings, I had to listen 
to a severe lecture on my shortcomings. ,, It wtts quite 
useless to explain that tlie editor of a newspaper, with tt 
iiundrecl demands on his lime, cannot judicially examine the 
merits of all the cases brought before ins notice. 

Mr. Maples l)ad his say, but eventually relaxed and 
showed me that he was both a just and reasonable man. 

“You can’t deny, Mr. Maples, that the spectacle of 
sixteen carriages in a lino delayed for half-an-houv, as is 
often seen on the Bow Bazar Boad, indicates a condition 
of rottenness in the Kingdom of Denmark. Now, in a 
word, tall me how do you account for it ?” 

Having cornered me in his own office, I was determined 
to let off a few spare guns. I was not going to submit 
without a kick or a struggle. 

Ml’. Maples eyed me with murder ^in his glance, but his,- 
words were pacific. 

“We have one thousand and fifty horses emploj^b^.,, 
In the ftold weather there are from 5 to 20 in the infi.rm«yr>. 
Just pow the number has gone up from 100 to MO. The!< 
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lio,ra©#arfl done up often after one journe 3 '. The people are 
most djiireBSonable,” 

“Do you over oonteraplate the idea of substituting 
oleotrieity ior liorse-power 7” I inquired. 

“Yes. Wo liave a proposal before the GoTcrquaeut at 
present. India ought "to be the first country to adopt any 
change from horse-power ; the climate is so trying.” 

, “ ts there any likelihood of the proposal being accepted 7” 

“ Wo hope for the best. But any change which involves 
expenditure is slower in tliis oouutry lluin any I know.” 

“ Don’t you think more places of shelter for the horses 
while wailing to be yoked would bo an improvement — the 
Esplanade corner, for instance.” 

“Yea, more covered places aie wanted. But bow are 
we to gat them 7 You have no idea wiiat a long time we 
were asking before we got that place siear the High Court. 
Aud were it not for the interest Judge Norris took in the 
matter, wo would have failed altogether.” 

“Well, I am glad to see that you aie alive to this 
want,” I answered. 

“ Yes, wo perceive what is wanting, as well as editora of 
papers ; but we bavo to make the best of the oiroumstances,”' 
he ahswored with a sly kick at the press. 

“ Your oars are not objects of beauty,” 1 interjected 
carelessly, by way of return, “and the poor scare-crows 
'who drive and take the tickets, seem to bo clad in the oast^ 
off clothes of the military infirmary.” 

“ We are adding ten to fifteen new cars every year j 
we can’t afford to change the whole rolling stock to satisfy 
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sesthatie requirements. As for the clothes of tioket-ooIliSotors 
and drivers, they are certainly not attractive. IE Ave Ayere a 
dividend-paying company I should have them in uniform, 
hut Ave arc not in a condition to, admit of the extra 
expenditure.” 

“ What dividend does the company pay ?” 

*' Hardly two per cent.” 

“ There is another point I Avish to mention. By Avay of 
improvement, might not the front seats bo cushioned and 
reserved for the respectable class ?” 

“ This Avas tried, but signally failed ; the baboos 
‘ croAA'dcd in and refused the extra charge, so it was dis- 
continued.” 

“ Could there not be a little more done in the Avay of 
transfer tickets?” I a,sked. “It seems to me that this 
accommodation might bo greatly extended.” 

“Well, we tried it, but the amount of dishonesty which 
it provoked, checked our hands.” 

“ Did the dishonesty proceed from your own people or 
the public ? I notice that the number of inspectors seems 
excessive.” 

“ Ho, our staff are hriz-ly honest, but the public try to 
swindle us by every trick in their power.” 

“ There is just one other point on which I should like 
to get information. Why is it you rise metal instead of 
le'athcr collars on your horses 7 I have not noticed this in, 
any country but India." 

I “ Metal is the best. It has only recently been employed. 
It is lighter and loss liable to cause abrasions of tha 
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skin, %iid it does not get out of shape like leather collars. 

ac^opt the metal collar because, though it costs more, it 
'lasts longer.” 

Feeling that ray catechism was becoming tiresome, I 
wished Mr. Maples to give me a general idea of the whole 
business. “Well, it is not easy,” he nn.%wered, “to sum- 
marise the details of a laige concern, but tliis is how we 
stand. The company was floated in England with a capital 
•of t6'100,000, and the shareholders aie chiefly English. 
We pay Rs. 35,000 a year, to the Municipality for track 
rent, and the lepaiis of the road cost about Es. 70,000 
more. The English Tramway Companies never pay any 
rent, except wliere the muniolp^ty constructs its owuJines. 
Tlie Calcutta Municipality charge tire Tramway Company a 
rent on a sliding scale, incieasing in amount eieiy four 
years. In 1893 we had a hard fight with the Municipality. 
We wanted them to abolish tlio track rent, which then 
.amounted to half a lakh per annum. They conceded fifteen 
thousand rupees a year for five years, on the condition that 
we weie not to pay more than 3^ per cent dividend. If this 
concession was not made us, we would have given up the 
■conoern. Our expenses arc very heavy. The rails used 
.first were cheap and had to be abandoned ; those used now 
iire costly and more durable. We employ a great many 
hands. The cost of inaintaining the lines in Calcutta is 
more than three times the cost in Bombay. The rent 
proposed by the Madi’as Municipality is only Es. 200 per 
annum, and the company is exempted from taxes on their 
buildings tyid other propeities ; even the Rangoon Mum- 
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cipality has sliowa decided generosity to their oompfiny in 
the matter of track rent. The original agreement hi^Woen 
the Corporation and the Tramways Company was based on 
the assumption that tlic traffio would yield an income of 
£102,600 sterling, bat it noTor reached that figure. Our 
receipts in 1881 wore £20,251 ; in live years they rose in’ 
£48,788 ; and in 1892 tliey grew to £70,268. It is ray 
donbtfal whether they will over reach the sum contoniplated. 
Oar expenditure has lately exceeded £04,000. I think, 
however, with all Our drawbaoks we have, done well. In 
1881 we carried 8,267,559 passongois, and in 1892 the- 
number was 12,028,887. About a million passengers a 
month is our present figure. There, I tliink, 1 have given 
you a tolerably aoourate skotch of our position. I shall bo 
happy to supply you with the exact figures any time yon 
want them on your giving me a little notice. So, you see, 
wo don’t shirk criticism. Wo are doing our best, but for- 
our unavoidable sliortoomings, we claim some consideration.”' 

After thanking Mr. Maples for the privilege of the- 
intorviow, I withdrew. The information elicited, will enable* 
the public to judge wliother 1 have been too severe in my 
strictures, while commenting on the inoonvonience to which 
a large section of the pnblio have been subjected. I belieVO'» 
Mr. Maples to be a humane man and an upright public 
servant, desirous of doing his duty fairly to the people, hut 
hoset by difficulties which rightly entitles him to thie-' 
consideration he claims. We are all compelled to learn pre* 
lesson King Taroaoious tried to instill, and it is 'WWtijis 
learning, for it helps to smooth the path of life., ■ 



CHAPTER XXYII. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRINCIPAL, 
SEEBPOOR COLLEGE 

Lord Wolsley entor6ains r high opinion of tho Ohinoso- 
people, which oven thoh' recent defeat has not altered. 
“ That’s just what they wanted, to rouse them from their 
apathy,” he remarked. Whatever value tuny bo nttnohod to 
this opinion, — and tho words of so eminent a soldier oortain- 
ly deserves respect — it will ho readily admitted^ that the 
Chinese are a frugal, thrifty raee. Tho ab.senc6 Of tho above’ 
cpialities are the main cause of much of tire poverty of the 
English workmen. John Bull foolishly believes that the way 
to happiness lies through the kitchen, and the stomach is the 
pope to which every knee must bow. A German is capable 
of living on the smell of a greased rag, while a Chinaman 
can subsist on a handful of roots, and regards “ cold puppy” 
as fair aldormanio. Without any exaggeration the yellow 
man can live where the white would starve. 
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If the Chinaman bursts his barriers and gets orer tlie 
religious scruple of annually worshipping the bones of his 
grandfather, a yellow ware is certain to spread over India, 
Australia and perhaps farther Aveat. His presence at any 
rate will liave to be reckoned with, in one way or another, 
before many years are OAmr. At present small groups 
from the flowery land have penetrated into English and 
Amoi'ioan territory, and these look as if th^y came to Stay. 
In Oalentta the Chinaman has adopted the shoe and 
carpentry trade, diiviug ont the Eurasian wlro is powerless 
to compete with him. John not only works irell but so 
cheaply, that we cannot now dispense witli his serrioes ; for 
he lias made himself a necessary factoi in our social life, 
fastening like a limpid on the whole Icngtli of Bentinck 
Street, Avkoh the Municipality lias considerately reduced to 
the condition of a back street in Canton solely for his 
benefit ; unsavoury smells and rotten vegetation are to hiih 
insignificant trifles. The Chinaman’s naked body, abundant 
pig tail and roomy “continuations” are to be Seen all day 
long, hovering about the scenp of his labour ; while deep 
into the night, under the light of a faint lamp, he bends 
with the devotion of a saint over his sewiug-maohine, which, 
thanks to modern civilisation, has becopie one of his tutelary 
gods. This, hbwever, is only the visible Chinaman ; the , 
invisible brothers whose name are Legion, live down, thp 
latie. They work in relays, twenty in a small room, and of 
these rooms there are an indeiinilo number. One Chinaman 
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so cl(5^ely follows his bi'other in dress and facial expression, 
that ihey are as like as one rotten egg is to another. 
S'o one but God and Sir John Lambert can number the 
species who are now "pigging” an existence in the classic 
neighbourhood of Ohandney Choke, a part of Oaloutta 
which resembles an old English Stilton fashionably "high/’ 
whore the human microbe festers and wriggles, until the 
whole cheese seems a moveable mass. 

THR noa IN THIS MANamil POLIOV, 

When England forced China, at the point of the 
bayonet, to open her ports to the British trader, a remnant 
of conscience suggested “Treaty Obligations” between the 
two oounti'ies. These gave the Chinamen a right of access 
to all the British possessions. It is surely a short-sighted 
policy of our sturdy Australian Colonists to seek to 
exclude Chinese labour in the face of these commercial 
compacts, especially when halt the country is in the tropics, 
where white men cannot be employed to cultivate the soil. 
There is even another consideration which shorjd not be 
omitted. By leaving part of the land uncultivated, sooner 
than admit another race, the colonists are simply cancelling* 
a large portion of the assets on the security of which they 
have borrowed so much British capital. Here is, however, 
the point I wish to^Jometo, and one of exceeding impor- 
tance. As long as we neglect to give our people a sound 
technical and industrial education, we are paving the way 
for the Mongolian tribes, — ^the Goths and Huns of the 
East — ami a Yellow invasion, if not conquest, is sure to 
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follow. Japan has given us an object lesson wliicli it^would 
be unwise to disregard. <■ 

The above considerations have prompted me to visit the 
obief Engineering Oollego in Bengal, to see vdiat steps 
liavG been taken to meet the difficulty. A polite invita^' 
tion from Mr. 61ater, the Principal, afforded mo tlie 
desired information to wliiob I invite public attention. 

THE ROAD TO SEUnpOOU OonnEOE, 

The drive across the Maidan in tbe,,oairly motnin^ 
exhibited this boaulifnl park at its best. A herd o£ battle 
cropped tlic green herbage that a few weeks ago looked like 
brown paper ; the taper masts in the river etched sharp 
lines on a background of luminous blue. Tlie Bed Road 
was deserted. A few horsemen, enjoying their morning 
ride,, cantered over the vivid green sward ; the Fort barraolca 
lifted its high windows to look over the guns and get a 
breath of the morning air j the High Court lilce the Doge's 
Palace in Yonioe stood calm and solid, the majesty of th® 
Law giving it an air of dignified repose ; the. dome of the 
Post Office suggested other scenes ; Dufferin, ih his grand 
uniform posed with cynical smile, looking down the Bed 
Road. His lordship appeared rather mouldy in the rains ; 
an insolent crow was perched on his head, whose loud 
cawing detracted from the dignity of the great diplomat^ 
Merging into Dalhousie Square and out on the Howrah 
bridge, seemed a plunge from the sublime to the vulgk® 
commonplace, a rapid descent from the patrician region 'dif 
the official to flat Municipal slovenliness. " 
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T8oro is a frankness about a back door wliioli is not to 
be found at a front enti-anee. Howrab is the back door of 
Calcutta wbero great ware-liouses are situated, marked with 
solitary Ibtfcm'S of the alphabet, indicating solid sordid 
wealth ; hero are work-shods, monster steam rafts, lumbering 
trucks and sharp railway lines, shooting iit all direotioas and 
foodsing the tralBo of the city. The sun in all his glory 
-qftu throw no gleam of splendour on nnloTely Ilowmh, for 
ao eyes but those of the money-grubber can look down on - 
the Talkal Gliat liiglnvay with anything but sentiments of 
dissatisfaction. 

This road is full of slush, mud and holes, a traction 
engine never boomed that way ; ragged plantains and 
fqathery bamboos bend down in whispering murmurs over 
tanks green with age and redolent with offensive odour. 
Here women dvapped in dingy red with brown tatooed arms 
glistening with silver and shellac ornaments come to drink, 
bathe and gossip while they wash their clothes. A misoel- 
laneons colleotion fills the bazaars ; dishes of unwholesome 
sweet-moats studded with blue flies, innumerable owfy strafe 
red, pale-yellow and snuff coloured, like the ashes of a 
■corpse ; dripping balls of native tobacco with coarse 
uoooannt booklias, piles of brown unglazod crockery, and 
Manohe.3tcr cottons. Stacks of firewood filled up the clunks 
that divided ramshidrle dwellings consisting of mud and 
wattles, while a lew houses are built of biiok without mortar 
of an unhealthy hue as if they caught the measles from each 
•other. Cakes of cow droppings were carefully dried in the 
sun undef the superintendence of little naked boj^s ; an inky 
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drain of liquid mud stood before tbe houses, near w^iioh a 
largo porker indolently reclined with audible sighs of satis- 
faction. Ifear her was seated a naked Baboo with a bosom' 
Uke a fat woman, while a swarm of brown oblltft'en'sat beside- 
him on the same low platform. I passed by two mem 
stretched on their backs in a charpoy chanting the Koran,, 
while the inevitable tom-tom sounded from nn inner room. 
The human, animal and vegetable products were rank and' 
. tropical in their growth, and all looked unsavoury tO' 
contemplate. ■> 


THE COI.nEOE 

consists of two or three blocks of buildings with several' 
sheds an,d out-offioes covering an area of seventy acres. It 
was built by Bishop Middleton in the early part of the- 
century “ for the honour of God in India ” and intended 
for missionary work. Tbe good Bishop Heber who came- 
out in 1823 took an interest in the Oollege and sought to- 
make it a central educational force with the district 
eommittoe in Madras, Bombay and Colombo. For thirty 
years it engaged in fitful educational work ; it failed through- 
want of unity, the agents of the two religious societies 
could not agree. The buildings then fell into the hands of 
the P. W. D. “As a college I can hardly say it is- 
complete yet,” remarked Mr.' Slater'' ns he led me through* 
the workshops. 

“We are, however, progressing slowly. It was diflicul|t 
to get anything out of Sir Charles Elliott, who hardly- 
understood the advantage of such an institutiorf'. Before* 
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lio left, howorer the Goremnient made ua a grant -whioli 
haa sei us going.” 

“ To make it a working institution a good deal of 
money is necessary,” I added. 

“Yes, there is where the shoe pinches. The apparatus 
and instruments are costly and the initial expenses, however 
economically we go to work, roust be heavy. Tliere are 
a great many things T want, but I must wait until the 
Government approves. The restriction on llie 2->nrchase of 
European artielhs gives me the greatest trouble. It often 
takes tlireo to six months before this takes place, conse- 
quently all my bills and payments are delayed." - 

Mr, Slater took me over the workshops where carpen- 
ters, smiths, iron and brass founders were at work, and 
explained and pointed out many miunto points of interest 
in thp respective machines. 

“We do all our own house work, mend our own instru- 
ments, and construct machines as far as our capacities 
admit. Every thing required about the buildings is done 
by the students. There is an instractor for each depart- 
ment. Of course it I got skilled men in, I could get 
through all this more rapidly,” he said, pointing to a 
laboratory table, fitted with taps, ^gas pipes, tanks and the 
oomplioated arrangemeiits necessary for chemical experi- 
ments, “ this however would not he so profitable to the 
students.” 

“ What do yon do with the machine you build ?” 
I asked, seeing several steel lathes in the shed. 

XIY 
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“We sell tliem at a reduced rate to tlie technical sdiools 
affiliated to the college. In fact, \^]ien we get an or4er 'fl'e 
can furnish a teclmical shop complete, for nearly a third of 
what it would cost if the articles were ordered from 
England.” 

“ How far are.you moving with the times, Mr. Slater, 
1 mean with regard to modern science?” 

“Well, pretty closely” he remarked, “wo have got an 
Elehtrio plant, and in a short time wo hope to have the 
whole college lit with eleotriq light. 'JVe also teach 
photography. I will show you a specimen of our micros- 
copic slides which we mount ourselves, wlion we go inio 
the model room.” 

“ Do yon make your own gas ?” I asked. 

“ No, we hope to do so soon. As I remarked before, 
we ar'e not at all complete yet, we do some of our own 
foupdary work. We want liowever a good steam Immmor. 
We have no apparatus to lift heavy articles. 

“ Here is something I want to show you” and ho 
pointed to the frame work of a small yacht. This was a 
very creditable piece of work, 

“We hope to be able to fit it up complete.” 

“ You seem to be more or less in a transition state,” 
1 remarked. 

“ Yes, tbe Board of works ha^l first possession of 
the place. The teaching then was unsatisfactory and 
desultory. Now we are getting into better form.” 

I inspected two or three of those classes. The geo- 
metrical drawings wei'e fair and the oolpuripg oarefni. 
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I di2 not see any fioe-haiid drawing. On a long table was 
exte»ded a plan of a railway line with all the bridges and 
loads luaiked off. As we entered the room, I was amused 
to see one student perulied like a bird on the drawing table, 
wliilo lua body was bent down over his toes, filling in the 
sbctcli, a, pocket handkerchief undei bi« feel proleoted the 
papet from belhg soiled. Mr. Slater evidently disapproved 
of this acrobatic method of diawing, a wave of his hand 
induced the birdlike craftsman to abandon his position. 
He leap d ligJiHy to the ground. I doubt if a European, 
.student could achieve tins even if he tried. 

“ Do the students receive any physical education ?” 
I inquired. 

*‘Yes, I make athletics compulsmy on every student 
who joins. Our recreation and reading rooms are satis- 
factory. We get all the scientific books and reviews, with, 
a small amount of fiction and books of travel.” 

I was very much pleased w'ith the model room, which 
though small was well furnished. There is an excellent 
model of a Colliery, shewing every part of, the work, 
the cradle, shaft, pumps, and furnaces. It would not take 
a smart boy three days to understand the whole working 
from this excellent model. There were also some fine 
specimens of Indian wood in a glass ease arranged like 
volumes in a library, shewing the colour, grain, and hardness- 
of each specimen. An assortment of the various woods in 
India and Burmah would form a valuable addition to a 
, student’s knowledge. 

“ How many young men are in the College I inquired. 
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“About three hundred. You will find all our rfles in 
a patnphlet which I shall give you. We adroit aboutn fortj'' 
every year, and we send out a similar number.” 

“ What prospect has a lad leaving here ?” 

“ Veiy fair, he may earn from Bs. 200 a month, and 
run up to Es. 1500, if he comes in at the right time and 
is properly equipped ; he must remain with us from two to 
three years.” 

“ And what ia the whole cost of the education yearly 
including extras ?” 

“About Bs. 300. A sum which w'ould not cover the 
third of his education in Europe.” 

“Toll mo, Mr. Slater, what you think of the Government 
B. A. the silk purse made out of the bristly material 
Sir Alfred Oroft is so fond of 7” 

“ The B. A. who graduates in honours is not bad of his 
land, but the ordinary B. A. is a very poor product of 
education, worthless to himself and useless to the countiyn 
Formerly his value was about Rs. 50 a month, now he is 
dear at Bs. 25. In fact he is a drug in the market.” 

“ Whore does his education break down ?” I asked. 

“Well, in the first place his English is deficient, he 
understands nothing, and next the only faculty exercised 
is memory. Three months after the examination a brush 
might sweep his mind clean off all, tl^® knowledge he 
crammed.” 

“ Is there nothing left 7 ” ' I asked desirous of gettipig 
the opinion of so eminent an authority as the PrincipaLof 
the Engineering College.” a 
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i“ 'S?es, a colossal conceit whioh spoils all liis oliauoes in 
life, jejwept those of a matrimonial ohai’actor. The degree 
has an appreciable value in the purchase of a husband.” 

I askW Mr. Slater if he had any proposal to enlarge and 
extend the scope of the OoUege. His answer was. si^nidoant. 

“ Ho : the poverty of industrial enterpnise does not 
justify enlarging our training ostabliahment. I doubt if 
the country could absorb more than three hundred students 
in this iwoik.” 

Jnsfc imagine^ Bengal with its seventy millions, a country 
as largo as the whole German Empire, nnahle to find 
■employment for more than '300 technical and indnstiial 
students. It was only in 1889 that England took the 
drst stejo by passing the Technical Education Act. In 
1890 she net aside £760,000 for scientific and technical 
education, what was known as the Gosohen fund. Out of 
.the £760,000, £600,000 was being devoted to technical 
education. Private donations were even more liberal still. 
The result is that technical schools in England have multi- 
plied by leaps and bounds. The Polytechnic alone eduoadeS 
students in every craft to the amount of 80,000 every year. 
Then contrast the life of those classes, the energy displayed. 
Thinking of these and the German and Swiss Schools, one ‘ 
cannot help feeling sad for the 300 millions of Indians, 
forty millions out of the number not Icnowing where to get 
a scanty breakfast. 

I commend to the earnest attention of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the Seebpora College. The chemical laboiatory 
is abaurdly,deflcient, not room for two dogs to dance in it. 
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The whole institution is starved, dwarfed, and aBlolutely 
inadequate to the wants, of so vast and populous a province. 
Every branch of sound education is neglected by the 
Government, while money is poured out like water on 
Eepaitniontal Jobbery and military schemes. To Crown 
the evil, there rs no breeze of healthy public opinion to 
expose rascality and bring in reform. 

A jetty would be an advantage both to the Botanical 
Gaidens as well as the College. The Howrah route is 
described with the view of suggesting a- better means of 
reaching those useful institutions. Thanking Mr. Slater 
for his couitosy, I returned thinking sadly of the miserable 
educational efforts made by the Director of Public Instruo 
tiou to meet the wants of the times, and satisfy the 
requirements of this huge pauper warren. A tenth rate 
town in Germany would be ashamed to own so deficient an 
Institution as the Seebpore College, and no country boast- 
ing of any intelligence, would elect as its Director a man 
of such slender capacity and small organising power. Yet 
when he retires, his clique will flood him with testimonials 
and try to give him a statue in the Maidan. 




OHAPTBR XXVIll. 


OUTWITTING THE SAHEB. 

r 

Nououy know Iiow Appu Hami became Mudli3''fl)' ; wlien 
lie got tlio olTloe bo possessed nothing that lie could call his 
own but his skin. In a few yeaxs he became so disgustingly 
rich that everyone in Matara envied him. The Mtulliyar 
sucked up money as though his fingers were fashioned 
like the tentooles of an octopus, while the prosperity of 
the people under his jurisdiction sensibly decreased. Ho 
attended auctions and sales of property ; as bead man of 
the district ho had his share in every robbery that was 
^jommitted, in fact wherever a penny was to be turned, tlie 
Mudliyar turned it into his pocket. 

As the number of his years increased, the front of Ids 
waist-coat assumed more and more the appearance of a 
perfect arch. In stature he was short and stunted : there 
was very little of binj, but all that was there, was vicious, 
lie bad a weasely face with ferrety eyes whioli winked like 
sickly stars under tushy eyebrows. His hair was rebollious, 
more like a wire-fence than anything else ; his legs short 
and fleshy, his voice shrill, his laugh a dry cackle which 
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sounded like tlie rinsing out of a bottle. If you had any 
doubt about the Danrinian theory as to the descent of man 
from the lower animals, that doubt vanished when you 
looked at tlie Mudliyar, for the dullest intellect became 
magnetically consoioua that a Chimpanzee or two must be 
among his ance.stors. 

llis accomplishments rvere few but striking. He could 
praise, fawn, bully, obeat, and lell a lie with an artless 
simplicity whioli would impose on a Ohotty. He had a 
great power of shaking hands, always imprilssing the owper 
of the hand sliaken, that ho the shaker was by the process 
covered with glory and steeped with delight. Yet, with all 
this, he was not happy ; there are lees even in the cup of a 
rich man. 

The Mudliyar had two sons whose vicious habits caused 
him infinite anxiety. They inherited much of the wicked- 
ness of tlieir parent, but tlie disease took quite a different 
direction : the fatlier saved, the sons squandered. They 
failed to pass the clerical examination, but to do thejp. 
justice they were well up in several subjects not approved 
of by tlie Hireotor of Public Instruction, though practised 
extensively by tlie nobility and gentry of Europe as well as 
Ceylon, such as betting, billiards, pegging and horse-racing, 
and added to the above an extensive and unqualified adora^ 
tion of the opposite sex. 

These, youths vexed the heart of their parent 
in the transaction of a little money affair where 
anticipated bis death. The Mudliyar reduced to boggfrf. 
maay. a family without a thought of their future. iilie> 
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of pOTerty oame home to him filling his cup ; as 
prospect of a happy old age became as remote and 
Uncertain as the proverbial bird in the bush, he determined 
then and there to get rid of his hopeful sons before the 
worst came. 

Accident presented the Mudliyar witti an opportunity 
which ho turned to good account. The Government Agent 
-whom we shall call the Saheb, happened to be staying at 
the Eest-b'ouse while on circuit. 

The hludliyar called to pay his respects. Visitors arc 
not numerous in the southern Province. The great man 
was becoming tired of bis own company so the welcome 
was cordial. 

“ I missed you when I called at Cotta,” said the Saheb, 
steetching himself in his long chair and pointing to cigars 
and whisky which lay inviting on the table. 

“Very sorry, Sir,” said the Mudliyar helping himself. 

“ Oh, never mind ; I’ll be coming that way again, soon. 
J]y the way, Mudliyar, I hear there is some big game in 
your distiict. Is it worth bringing my guns down*?” 

Tho Mudliyar paused and examined his cigar critically j 
an idea occurred to him. Presently he added, “ Theie aia 
plenty elk, buffalo, deer, bear and elephants. 1 think I can 
give you some good sport.” 

“ I hear wild buffaloes are very fierce and there is gieat 
fun in shooting them. Now I’ll let you know a week 
before I arrive at the station.” Knowing liis man the 
Saheb added, “ Now, what can I do for you ? ” 
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“ Sir, you are very kind,” the Mudliyar addefi in a 
humble tone, as he saw the ball come to him in a hop. “ 1 
have two sonS) spirited lads ; I’d be glad if you would help 
me to get them employment.” 

“Well, we will sea about it. Let me know when you 
hear of anything to suit them.” 

A month after the Mudliyar received n letter : “ I am 
coming south and will bo with you on Friday. Make 
arrangements for the buffalo shooting.” 

On the receipt of this letter the Mudliyar was puzzled 
for there were no wild buffaloes in the district. He had, 
however, to keep his word. 

He went down to the village, summoned a meeting, and 
informed the people that the Rajuroo was coming to 
shoot wild buffaloes, and as there were none in the place, ho 
asked that they should allow their cattle to graze in the 
open green and not tether them ; that when the Rajuroo 
comes he may shoot some, and that he the Mudliyar would 
pay doul;do fbeir value. If they would make this conces- 
sion, he would speak to the Rajuroo and get some of their 
taxes reduced. The people consented. 

On the morning of the day the Baheb was expected, a , 
large paper of ground chillies and popper was sent to the 
owners of the cattle with instructions as to its use. 

The Sahob duly arrived and was met by the Mudliyar' 
attended by a great crowd of tom-tom beaters and retainra,. 
Both slept well that night ; the Saheb dreaming of Spdrt 
jvnd the Mudliyar of the success of his plans. * 
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llarly next day the buffaloes were roaming about the 
jUnglS, jumping, bellowing, and tearing up the soil with 
their hoofs and horns. The pepper had done its work, 

A follower trained to his part ran in, breathless with 
tire information that a ferocious herd was passing through 
the opening. Up jumped the Snhcb with his gun in hand, 
andin rushed the Mudliyar forgetting to put on his .shoos in 
the hurry. Away woni, both to the opening of the jungle. 

As they approached the herd, the animals perooived 
them, and infuriated froin tire burning sensation, rushed 
forward. The Sahob prudently beat a reti-eat ; hitting liis 
foot against a root he stumbled and fell, hnt soon rose again. 

The shouts and yells of the boaters kept the herd 
confused. The Saheb appi-oaclied cautiously liicling himself 
behind a ti’ee. As one of the infuriated herd rn,slied past, 
he took a steady aim and fired. Down fell one of the 
number, while a wild elieer from the bcatci’S followed. The 
heat made the perspiration run down the Saheh’s face and 
neck. He was, however, determined to have another shot. 
After a Short run he spotted a young hull calf ,who with 
tail erect was leading the herd. The Saheb fired and the 
animal fell on his knee ; the rest disappeared in the jungle. 

An appetising meal awaited the Saheb after his 
morning's sport supplied by the Mudliyar, who waited 
obsequiously on his gnost oompliraenting him on his sldll, 
Tho Saheb was pleased, and though he knew ho was an 
indifferent shot, yet under the seductiyo praise of the 
Mudliyar, he puned like an old Tom Cat rubbed down tho 
back. ■■ 
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“ By the -way, Mudliyar, how is it those wild buffaloes 
hare no long horns. They look like the ordinary fillage 
buffalo 7 ” 

“That’s ail owing to the climate, Sir. Water is scaroo 
here, so the horns don’t grow.” 

Tho M udliyar" was equal to any emergency, and never 
did he seem more simple than when uttering a falsehood. 

“ Well, Mudliyar, I am glad I had two good shots. 
When I write home giving an aqoount of this, they will ho 
surprised.” 

“ The herd was so wild that I thought yon Would misS 
them. It is not often we have such a good shot in these 
parts. Tho villagers will be talking about it for the next 
twelve months,” exclaimed tho Mudliyar. 

“Thanks for your trouble, Mudliyar,” was the delighted 
reply. 

“ I hear there are sOmo men wanted for tho Forest 
Department,” put in the Mudliyar. “ Just the thing to 
suit my boys.” 

“ Ohj- by-the-bye, I forgot all about it. Send mo their 
names and I shall see what I can do.” 

A month afterwards the Mudliyar’s two sons wore 
appointed Forest Guards at Badulla. Character or ability 
does nob count for much in tho Bast ; a man with a hand- 
some wife or sister need not despair of rising to tho 
highest office. Sfc itur ad asha. \ 
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' Personal and Press Opinions. 


“ RADICAL PIONEERS of the 18th Century.” 

“ Mr. .Daly hns (lo.'iicnod his bonk In iiirnyu cliosc who li:ivo 
little time i'or rosonrch about tlie Imitling b^'iirc.s on ;,lio .Uailioiil 
side o£ polities in t’nc ond of ilie I.ikI lloniiiry. No doubt this 
will be a very usofiii book." Aca'iiitny. 

“Tlio book is wor'.li ve.Kiin^, and niuy open ilie o.'i''- of a few 
people to the nocesfii.y of ibo work tlono In -I'lC'!; si. l'.; tore in ilnr 
oatiae of progress as Horne Tooke.” — The Spectator, 

“ Dr. Daly’s ‘Radical Pioneers of, the 18th Century’ may be 
heartily recommended. The best thing perhaps in the bobk is 
the simile for a ’Whig, ‘hong possession, of power had bentrinbell 
llio f(icukio.i! of tho IVItigs, and paralysed, , tlieir energies i they 
now viipoaod in ;ii.tii,mu!ino.=.si and idleness, as useless as forgotten 
sholls on a uartln liold.’ Ii is not every one who could haye 
dovifi'd ti'io I'.bov.-' simile. If the forgotten shell does not heat 
ilio ('.xi iiicr vi.lfaiio, wo are no orltios, and we would dare put' the 
question to the ghost of Lord Beaoonsdeld himself.” — Saturday 
Mevieia. ■ 

*‘Ii'would be hard to oonoeive a volume of more oompresse'd' 
information and deeper interest than ‘Radical Pioneers of the 
18th centnry.’ A work whinh is an ndmirfthln pielure of an 
epoch mor-j urugtinu!. pci-li.ips wii.li jioiii.ical in.srriictiO![ tliuri any 
oti.oi' in i.lio woi'id's hisf.ciry .’ — iPiU.i J'aicjr'jpli. 

“ .sdries of vigorous biogruiihical sketoboR. wl.iSh will bo 
iisofnl to young men, ami nl! Who desire i.o m.iidy i,!ic progress of 
ibo pooplo.” - Dally Caronicle. 

“This Hook, wliicl f." -f ' in i-. '. ‘■lig!'. iniiy iic 

cordially i-Hcotninorifii-:. m,. ■ -I Ln..' work be 

has unrlurtakun, niiii i. .! ■'.. .. ... n.i 

“ The present volume givi;3 a bitloiy at once ucenrate and 
gnipbio of Uio nmti wmo, as T)r. Indy puts it, brnvoly cnrripd in 
tlioir iiands Uic iovch of l.iocrl.y. The siyio is hrig.ii, full of 
life, colour and movement.” — Manchester Examiner. • 

“It contains an account of certain events of great social and 
political importanoe. Dr. Daly has prodnood a book as full of 
instniotio^ as it is interesting.” — Newcastle Ohronide. 


“ The Author hs^a put together a number of the welhjknown 
facts regarding Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Dr. Price, Priestly, &o., 
giving as muoh prominence as possible to amusing anecdotes. 
The result is readable enough, and may servo its purpose of 
ministering to the wants of those whose time for reading is 
limited.”-^ Herald. 

“ The book furnishes an instructive study of the character of 
leading Radicals of the period, and also of the effect produced, 
•on ffinglish politics- by the American and Pronoh Revolutions,” 
— Scotsman. 

"Di'. Daly borrows from other people with infinite grace, and 
draws a lively picture of certain opoohs .” — Totlcshiie Host, 

"The narrabiye all through is singularly readable amd interest- 
ing, There is a good index, of the .principal oontents.”-^Bfmin.p. 
ham Daily Post. 

“The most vivid chapter in the book is on the ‘Dawn of 
Eadioalisra,’ in which are embodded many facts which Reformers 
of to-day ought not to lose sight of .” — Bradford Obsotver. 

“ A very interesting historical and biographical story of the 
men and measures of the latter half of the last century. Tho 
volume is an interesting and instrnotive one, both for students of 
history and of poUtioa .” — Liverpool Daily Post. 

Will well repay patient reading by all who take concern in 
the forces at work in our own day to seoiu-e the further progress 
of the popular cause. (The Author is evidehtly a man of sturdy 
Liberal opinions, and he handles his subject with force and 
vigour.”) — Lloyd’s Hews. 

“It is easy and pleasant reading, jnst because the Author hUs 
spared no trouble in its composition. This hook ought to become 
the text-book of Liberalism .” — Hampshire Telegraph,, 

‘ “ As readable and faithful a description of a most important 
period, iu poKtioal history as could well be found,”— PitWisher’s 
Vurmtlar, 

“ The Author has succeeded in giving us a closer view of the 
charUcbef of those men who carried in their hands the tordh of 
Liberty than oould possibly be obtained •from general history,” 
—’Boohsellet, 

“ Let all Badioal ftasooiations throughout the country, 
this work within reach of their members, as a deeply interesting 
and reliable text book. Many early Biidioal leaders ard |iere; 
sfcetohed with a masteily hand .*’ — iMtvary 'Wgrld. ^ • . 
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■ '‘"5^6 ■ -Author ifl r- writer., fi'is »• 

pity wo huvu uol. tiio- , ' « .i h ■ ■■■oAs.''r-r-A)ynf:<^- 

A’O’ii;/ .Va'ja^inu. ■ , ' 

itiotil. v.'iliiiibic wiii’k IIS ri'(rKr(i.s iiiforiiiuiioii iiiiii iiieh'ijolion, 
hub 11. ino.si. lii ’iiirlii i'lil liixik for i-’uc t'uiioriil niuilor. ‘ Huditiil 
PioiSeers’ unites the si i'CiiulIi of history with tr.o (’liiirrii of 
romanoe.” — Life. ' 

“ The whole arraiigeiPBBii of . the work Is .('rBO olass, iiuci thi.i 
book will be found a -great hel^' to those (lo.sir.'iiis of ohi.nimng a 
olear insight into the improved condition of 1.110 iiooplo.'’ -■■■P.'.-t/x 
Opiivion. 

' "The most complete sketch of the political free-lances who 
flourished in the reign of George TIL Thomas I’aine is almost for 
the first time in English history, trentodinstly.” — English Opinion, 

“The book is ohatiy and pleasant. The aooount of Wilkes 
and Lihorty is worth reading.” — To-Day. 

" The book is a good one, arid deserves a place on the shelves 
Of fill who take an interest in their country.” — Inqnmr. 

: f‘ Ji complete but oonoUe oooonnt of the popular movemonts 
headed by Horne Took®, Jonh Wilkes, aud other Reformers, as 
well as a brief outline of the manners and customs of the 
period." — -hkiu Zealand JJemld. 

"BROKEN IDEALS." 

. , "A love story, which shows that the faith of more than one 
of the personages in the ‘ideal’ that passion has invested with 
too glowing oolonrs, is rudely shaken. A subject of this kind is 
oaloulated to inspire interen in pronori-ion 10 Lho iuloiii wl.icli 
is di.splnycdin hr.ndlingit. Tiie ir.ci(lfini...< hero rcinlod iiro elrikirig, 
and arc workcil iiiio a life-siory ol aiiHoruir-'g ir.iortisi." - 
.l/brniiii/ /’of.'.. 

'" There is a good deal of .human interest in the story which 
■deals mainly with people moving in the middle class. Many of the 
characters are delineated with consummate skill. Dr. Daly has 
a true fooling for tho pathos of an unrequited piassion. which 
makes ns hope that he will give us stronger work in the future." 

‘ — Scotsman. 

“Dr. Daly has produced a healthy, readable story, free from 
most of the defects which mar nine-tenths of contemporary 
fiction. Prom first to last the story is thoroughly enjoyable. 
The author suffers from no poverty of imagination. He is 
apparently rich in the qualities which go to the making of a 
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finst-olass tiovsliafc, and with peraeveranoe he is certain to^'obtain 
a recognised place aracng -wrilierB of oonbemporary fiction.” — 
Notts Nimly Ghjiardian, * 

IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. 

"The body of Dr. Daly'a book could hardly be other iTian 
■welcome, for it ooneisba of nothing leas than the cream of 
Swift's own ■writingB. Dr. Daly'a introduction ia well enopgh, 
though very hard on Queen Anno, -who ia dead. Ilia vie'w of 
Swift’s character and conduct ia on the 'whole quite right. The 
short introduotiona to the several pieoea are also as a rule 
ai^cient, til opgh the author is in more than one of thqm less 
oarefijl to paatraip hta eent^tots than in the general iutroi 
du.otibu.”'''-S'atwd'(q/ Mevieio. 

"This book ia inoat welcome, for it contains all Swift’s polifeioal 
writings on Irish affairs Dr. Daly has written short inteq.. 
duotions to the vanona pieces, in whioh he states briefly and 
snooittoHy the oiroumatarces under which they were wxilten. 
These Introductions will bo found very useful by all readers, 
even those most conversant with tl^e history of the peiiod, and 
they are admirable in tone and spirit. The general inlro- 
duotion, to the volume wliioh deals Tvith the life of swift, is also ' 
deserving of the highest praise Dr. Daly 'writes sensibly on a 
subject in wliioh writers are prone to extremes, he is neither a 
fanatic nor a partisan,, but states his case with calmness and 
■without exaggeration and meets the objections of the other side 
in a reasonable spirit. The sketch shows that Dr. Daly is 
possessed of a sound judgement and keen logical aoumen, wMoh 
greatly enhances the value of the work.”— Oorh JS»wiwwer. 

“ It ia enrions that among the oountloss books that thq state 
of Ireland has called foith, the Tracts of Doan Swift have never 
until! now been republished apart from his oolleobed woiks A 
Oortein side of Irish life they portray -with extraordinary vivid- 
ness. It may be hoped that the event ■will prove to Dr. Daly 
the e^Bteaoa of a publio for Swift's -wTitings, and that ho will' 
print -hhe Treots meootenso,” — Athencowm. 

"Dr, Daly has iVTittoa a capital introdnotion, and furitbor 
explanatory notes, with extracts front thli writings of the bee't' 
master of prose that ever wielded a pen. The work is ' 
interesting, and is an apt and welcome contribution t«o h|(,^ 
literature of the Irish Question. The book is a useful ailjiUljttl' 
to any Irish history of the troubled, yet memorable , 

swift, and' will give a capital insight into the polities Of fthB,id£^jy 
— lAtermij World, " ; ' 
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“ ^'Toliima about 460 pages, based on Mudclon’s “ Itives of 
Unified Irishmen,” containing the substanoe of thosp bulty 
•volumes, besides additional matter from the author’s unpublished 
MS^, 'with portraits and cartoons.” — Naiion. 

"Lively and piotorial representations of the leading patriots 
■of ’98. They are trustworthy in matters of, faotj and certainty 
interesting,” — Scotsman.. 

, “Dr, Daly has made a favourable ropntation by his works 
"UadioiU Pioneers,” and “Iroland in the Days of Doan Swift” 
■which are well known. That reputation will bo maintninod by 
the presonb volume, a,3 the sketchoa of notable Irish patriots of 
■the era of ’08. He does not profess to be impartial, but we have 
.never found him nnoaiidid. In histori’-l i'-;'""’",! r'-I.onr -.td 
not a oolonrless impartiality fa the t i .'ii. ■ t 

■ohapter on Secret Sooietias > is rich ■ ■ ■i'.- ■ ur',.' i-t 

■novel as it is -fascinating. The :■■■. |i, .’s 

book is T.hoi'oiigiily hones' iiiid is '■ •• i , ■ ; ii i 

romuuoHS.”— .l/uftoki, «'(')• /'.'...'amiii-!)', 

‘■Dr. Daly i-.-nnes i'orcihly the growth of the maHonaJ s,pirit , 
and suc'.:iu:;i.ly piil.s lu'l'or.' i;h a I'aitiiful picture of the time from 
(lie best iiutli'lv'i.ii'.s. HcwritaSiin good, faith, ivith a deep love of 
Irohinil anil aiiu'e:',' admiration for whht was heroioin the leaderei- 
of ’!l8. 'riits woi'It, owing to its admirable method of represeh- 
takiou, is lite.'y iii make its way among the English public and-, 
•sure to do good.” — Academy. 

“An ontorta-ining book, ct.r!-’: • v :■■■«■ i- •; 

presotving of the hi.story of ' ’i '■ !■. ■ 's..; ;'iii 

mastorly expoisitiou of the Eng i-' • .. : i;-,' . . d, li:;,.- 

•the 18th oontury,” — Wit and Vi 

“STORM HEROES,” ' 

“A. stirring story of splendid servioo in our Life boats, »' 
gonsral aketoh of tho„ graddal development of the National 
Institution being .also given.' The letterpress which wOl wdll 
repay perusal by young and old, is well illnstrated.”-'-^i;itBrlwy 
World. 

“It is a story of life boats and the bravo and gallant men 
who -man them. It is wall worth reading, being written in the 
.author’s pleasant, quaint, and pathotio manuor.” — Life. 
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“GLIMPSES OF IRISH INDUSTRIES.” 

“ I hope that this book will be rery useful in efflaoing finpres- 
sious whioh are most unjust to the Irish peoplfe ." — Extract of 
JjeiUr from the lit. Hon. W. H. Gladstone, Hated Oct. 7th 

“A suggestive and praotioal book, brightly written with jftosb 
and well digested matter on provisions, trade, lace, wooUent, 
fisheries, railway, fl,ud possible industries. Tho book is fleth 
and full of now points. It will eooourage exhausted Irishf 
politicians as it will aurpi'iss English disoiples of laisseg faire.” 
— Pull Modi Gaxette. 

“ This is a book which should not fail to be read and re-read 
by all who are interested in the solution of the Irish question. 
The chapters on the various industries and the alforestiilg of 
Ireland oontained much that is valuable and ihteresfiing. Py. 
Daly’s indictment against the existing railway system in Ireland 
is formidable, and one who has travelled on thoir linos will agree 
with him that there is ample room for improvement. It is 
yileasant to maot with an Irishman who believos that his country 
has a future which depends not on political revolution or consti- 
tutional change, but on the development of resources and the 
enoonragement of industry.” — St. James’s Gazelle. 

“Unionist and Home Rulers who disagree ahpuh the legis- 
lative agency, may get valuable instruction from Dr. Daly’s 
compact and authentic treatise on the best methods of increasing 
the productive resources of Ireland. The pertineuoe of the 
author’s remarks may be inferred from the fact that the Board 
« of Trade have now instituted a comprehensive ofRoial inquiry 
to be hold in Dublin with regard the excessive rates and ohkrges 
on the Ipish railways. Dr. Daly baa a vein of humourous jest, 
whioh he indulges pleasantly enough trpon the history of the 
pig, and his description of the groat bacon factory of Messrs, 
Shaw and Matliieson at Limerick, vying with the great American 
establishmenta, should lend dignity to the savoury rarfliera on a 
Dondon hreakfaat-tablo. This book is certain to obtain a large 
shahe of piiblio attention .” — Illustrated London Hews. 

“ Dr. Duly is plain spoken, he roundly tells his countrymen 
that the decay of Irish Industries is in 'h great measure due. to- 
the Irish themselves, and he gives important suggestiohs hotf 
several of the industries may be revived. He is Boruj3lllp‘hf(%*'’ 
fair and heartily praises the Dublin Unionist, Rim, for biS 
to make Poplin fashionable. Dr. Daly deals with many of. 
subjects in a light playful manner, but he always iits a blot, 
Tor instance, Ireland is mined by the live cattle tflde,, Wbfdb'' 
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liW crested out tanning, boot and slioe making, comb making, 
(fed. He oaiy for abattoirs and refrigerating yans and unsparingly 
'•^enouBoes'tbe defects of fcbe middlemen and cattle boat opm- 
ipanies. Ha is deservedly hard on the Irisb railway system, or 
ratker want of system. His chapter on baalring is the most 
useful in the book, wkile his suggestions on the fisheries are 
' !i!lijj(Jhghly sound and ih,elpfal,"^4eade!nr!/. 

,! :'i=^‘iDr. X BewlesHaly has set a good erampla to thd pSofliSl 

siohal Irish pitMot by ‘devoting hnnselt to fhe produotfon O'f 
series of books, dealing with, the lUost important interests ot 
the country. He shows how hanking and railwhy enterprise 
and ether Important Irish industries are bungled by had an(i 
dll*di»eoted management. He has carefully considered the hiatoi-y 
of the various industries which exist or have existed, their 
piesent condition and the obstacles to their development. He 
brings together an array of instructive facts, gathered from the 
most authentic sources and sets them forth in a racy style with 
clear arrangement and inoid exposition.’’ — Scotsman-. 

“Jt is not too miioh to say that since Sir Eobeit Kane 
published his notable volume on the "Indnsttial Kesouroes of 
Ireland,” now an effete authority, no snob contribution as 
■^'Glimpses of Irish Industries” baa been made to the national 
literature. The statements of this book have been carefully 
gleaned and are classed in their order with the skill of thestatis- 
ti(jian and the praotisad illustrative ingenuity of the cultivated 
man of letters. Ifroin first to last these pages will he read vrith 
the closest attention. TVe consider this book to he of the 
highest importance as a guide to every honest student of the 
Irish problem. Dr. Daly’s work ought to arrest the attention of 
-every indepedent and practical thinker, and should it assist, las ' 
it is inteuded, to stimulate a spirit of honest, praottqab ®'’'d m 
the highest senso, patriotic effort, its author will have earned 
(ihftigiitatitude of every sensible English politioian and of every 
night .thinking working man in Ireland.” — Iiish Times. 

The lantbdr’s glimpses are entertaining, highly suggestive, 

' full of iufornlation, and set before the reader with much artistic 
'skill. The book may be read os a literary entertainment by 
persons who feel vpry little interest in the subjeot, but at the 
same time it has far mpne solid qualities. Dr. Daily has oolleotcd 
a vast amount of faqts, and his proposal and suggestions Should 
command the attention of Irish Oapitnliats. lb is a work which 
should be diligently perused by all statesmen who couoein them- 
selves with the present and future of Ireland, The general 
temper and spirit of the hook is fresh, animating and breezy. 
We wish every Irish Capitalist would read it .” — Daily Express. 
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"ThS aijitilaor, Bowles Daly, is already well mi fdvptirably 
fcttown as the wnber of boolcs thab deserve a place upon tlie 
shelrea of every Irish library- — aonnd, honest, useful Ijoohs thab 
are height in style and Talaa,ble for the matter that they oontain, 
,@ne of the best ohapters in tliis book is that devoted to bank-' 
iufg. Dr. Daly states his views ■without ahy mincing of language, 
■fchat our banks servo as draind for the removal of the oounCi^'e 
capital, and that in oonsofjuenoO Irish Industries have deolihed. 
The author states -with vigour and precision many old and some* 
new fapts that are essential to a proper understanding of thp- 
present |ooial and eoonomio condition of Ireland, and his booll 
claims a^oordlal weloome,”™JVe8ino«.'s .townal. 

"Tb is a relief to opim and road a book upon any Itlsh stthjoot 
Whlolt id iunerostiiig and instructive, wibhoilt being polnmioal. 
Dlf. Daly’s latest book is devoted mainly to .giving information' 
rather than waging war, and ns information is welcome to every * 
body the volume as a whole may bo read with pioasiire end 
profit by Unionists and Dome Eulers, OatholKw and Protestants. 
In this book, as m its predecessors. Dr. Daiy proves himself 
master of a very bright and pleasing literary style, and he has 
been at great pains to oolleot a number of the most interesting 
details oonoernmg the various trades and manufactories with 
whioh be deals. The histoiy of the pig is one of the most entre- 
tsjjhing. in the book, und though Dr Daly uses with skijl govern- 
ment retnruB, and blue books, he never loses sv^ht of that 
fastidaops person, the general reader, who will gain from the 
perusal both information and pleasure.” — Mmiehestei JEmnwner. 

‘’’This yolnmO has many merits, lb is written in an easy 
attractive Style whioh makes it a very pleasant- task to find cut 
what the author thinks about Ireland and her Ipdustotea. Bie* 
oombinea very necessary qualifioations. He has pfaotfcat know- 
ledge of his subject, he has studied it theorotioalllyfuits general 
relatigns with other subjects, he has in addition eulighfcenedi 
Sympathy euablmg him to see where are the remediable faplts 
iSs^d, Where the external hindrances whioh have hitherto impeded 
industrial devolopment. Theapthor is slightly fantastical’ , 
in' scmid of his views, hut he is a patient and skilful -workrofn; 
Whe has iohoaeu his materials well and has put them to the “ 
nSe,”-^W^‘>>>ohester &<u,cfrdian. e 
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TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA, witlx Dnivaraity Papers s 
Part I. 4tb Ed. Especially dasigned for the jratrioaJatdon 
Examinatious o£ In-dian Daiveraifciea. B 1 8 a. Ptg, 2i a. 

Do. Do. Part II. bfeiy Ed. (For F. A. and 

B. 0. E. Examinations). B1 12a. Ptg, 2^0. 

♦KEY TO ABOVE Part I. New Ed. (Just published). 
Jfe-8. Ptg. 2 a. 

Do. Do. Part II. 1st Ed. Bs-S. Ptg. 2 a. 

TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA por BEGINNERS. 2nd Ed. 

8 a. Ptg. 1 cl. 

♦EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Containing aqmo 
Enndamonfcal Proposibiona in Modern Geometry, BooteS 1-IV. 
17fch Ed. For Entrance Candidates, (cloth) B1 4 a. Ptg. 2 a. 
Do. Do. Books V, VI, XI, & XII. 4fch Ed. Bl. Ptg. 2o. 
♦THE elements OF EUCLID Book I. SrdEd, 6a. Ptg. la. 
’rfTHE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. With Answers to 
DniYOrsity Papers. 20th Ed. Bl 8a, Pfcg. 2io. 

♦KEY TO ABOVE 4th Ed. 5te-8 Ptg, 2 a. 

♦TEXT-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. WithAnswers toDniveraity 
Papers. iVth Ed. ill 8o. Ptg. 2J- a. 

KEY TO ABOVE (New Ed.) Ma-8. Ptg. 2 a. 
♦MENSURATION OF PLANE SURFACES. For the Entrance 
Examination of the Indian Univeraities, 10th Edition, 124t. 
Ptg, 14 a. 

- KEY TO ABOVE 2nd Ed. Rl 4a. Ptg. la.' 



^smaller mensuration, lab Ed. (Juab published) 8 a. 

Ptg. i a. 

♦SMALLER ARITHMETIC. New Ed. (Just published) 8a. 

Ptg. la, ^ 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. New Ed. 2a. Ptg. 4 a.. 

CALCUTTA PAPERS (Entrance). With Solutions up to 1896. 
BfchEd. B1 8n. Ptg- IJ-a. 

CALCUTTA F. A. PAPERS. With Solutions up Ao 1898. 
6th Ed. B1 12 a. Ptg, 2 a. 

♦PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Now Ed. Bs2 4o. Ptg. 2rt. ‘ 
KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (In the press) 

KEY TO TODHUNTER’S MENSURATION. (Oompleto) 
4a. Pig. IJa. 

♦PATIGANITA ob ARITHMETIC IN BENGALI. 20th Ed. 
a 1 0 a, Ptg. 2i a. 

KEY TO ABOVE 4th Ed. as2 8o. Ptg. IJa. 
♦PATIGANITA AND SHUBHANKARI. 20th Ed. B1 8«. 
Ptg. 2i a. 

SARALA PATIGANITA ob EASY ARITHMETIC IN 
BENGALI. New Ed. (cloth) 12a. (paper) 10a. Ptg. IJa. 
PARIMITI ob MENSURATION IN BENGALI. 4th Edition. , 
12 a. Ptg. lia. 

KEY TO ABOVE. 2nd Ed. ®1. Ptg. la. 

SHUBHANKARI or INDIGENOUS BENGALI ARITHMETIC. 
16th Ed. 8 a. Ptg. 1 a. 

KEY TO ABOVE. 1st Ed. Rl. Ptg. Ha. 

SMALLER SHUBHANKARI. 18th Ed. 4a, Ptg. la. 
SARALA SHUBHANKARI 7th Ed. 2a. Ptg, Jo. 

SARALA PARIMITI. 6th Ed. 2J;a, Ptg. a. 

KEY TO ABOVE. New Ed. 4a. Ptg. ia. 


NAVA DHARAPATA. 4th Ed. (paper) la. (board) IJa. Pig. ia. 
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Opinions on jthe New Editions of th& 
ARiTHMEJiG and EUCLID. 

" K- soi’viceahle troatise Cti'o ^ rithmetia) based on. sound 
oiples. Itia well fui'iiisbod wilh csiamples, and contaiiis moro than 
100 pages of Indian UihyersUy Exaraiimtion Papers, The Chapter 
on Coiungo Syslouis and Exchange seems especially good.” 

^ The Uathematioal QazeUe (London), May 1805, 

“An oxoellant edition (thp LncUd) containing intmerous 
‘ oxoroisos, with usaful hints for solution, and addonda introdnoing 
tho student to niocloru rosnll a. Among thoao is a valuable aeotioa 
on Maxima and Miniina, in which the method of the ‘ Goinoidenoa 
of Equal Values’ is wall oxpomidod.” 

The Mathematical Gazette (London), May 1S95, 

1 regard this as a very snilahlo text-book for sinflciitB in 
Indian Schools. It docs not like some Arithmetics give more 
B-uIos without renaons, Imt tho Rules given -are briefly and oouoisely 
proved. The abhroviated methods of squaring numbers and of 
performing multiplication and division in special oases are very 
tlseful from fin examination point of view, as are also the hints for 
resolving numbers into factors. The principal feature of tho book 
is tho groat fulness with %vhioh Oommcroial and Stock Exchange 
transactions are treated ; tlia book thus forms an excellent manual 
for students proparing for a Oomineroial career. Erom a soientiflo 
point of view tlio Ohaptor on the Metric System is exceedingly 
useful. The examples arc very full and w'oll ohoson, and a very 
extensive series of Enivorsity Examination Papers is appended, of 
Which the answers ai'e given, thereby greatly increasing their 
iiBofuluosB to private students. 

AnDHEW 0. D. OnOMMEMN, f.B.A. s. 

Late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant- Astronomer, Iloyal Observatory, Gre&moich, 

This edition of Euclid seems admirably suited for students 
■at all stages of their course. Beginners are assisted in the 
definitions by the use of bold types for the thing defined, and 
ip the figures by the dotting of the construction lines. The 
Mbroviations, "which have been introduced from Book II onwards, 
seem calculated to assist in the more rapid oomprehoiiBion of 
the drift of the demonstration. They have been wisely omitted 
in Book I, as the beginner liaS sufflclent difficulty in following the 
proof, without the additional one of remembering the signifloanoe 
of unwonted symbols. Eor more advanced students tho Notes 
and Additional Propositions are of great utility; the former call 
attention to special difflonities, and the apparent weak points 
of Euclid’s niethods, such as the 1 2th Axiom. Tho latter luoluda 
the more important results of modem geometers. 
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The Problems and Bxammation Papers are very mimeroiis, 
and tbs Hints for the solution of these will doubtless be aeoeptablo 
to students. The Chapter on Maxima and Minima (illustrated by 
mniiorous examples) is pai'tioularly worthy of attontiorfj since this* 
Bubjeot has been very inadequately treated in nearly all elementary 
toxt-boohs. 

Andbbw 0. D. Oeommbmn, p. e. a . b . 

Late Scholar of IVinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant- A alronomer, Royal Ohservatory, Qree^wich, 

I have looked through Mn. P. QnOBii’s LhwKd, of which the 
sixteenth edition has been brought out in a revised and improved 
form by his son ME. A. S. Girosn. A largo amount of illustratod 
matter has been introduced in this edition, and a fresh examination 
of the work oonflrms me in the opinion, which I expressed seven 
years ago, that it is on tho whole an admirable text-hook, whiclt 
deserves to bo largely used in our schools. 

ASTJTOgin MUKHOPADHTAT, 

M. A., j>. n., I. E. A. s., p. R. s. (Edin). 

President of the Malhomatical J3oard of Studies, 
University of CalcuUa, 

The perusal of Mr, Ghosh’s Euclid has given me much pleasure. 
The most striking feature of the work is, I think, the valuable oolleo- 
tion of additioual propositions placed at the end of each book, whioh 
sliould prove of great service to the older student, The exercises are 
also good, and the iiints, if rightly used, should bo of much value. 
I am glad to see that the 1st Book is not abbreviated. Some of the 
alternative proofs in the 3rd Book are so much better than Euclid’s 
that they miglit be put first as the best ones for tho student 
to learn. The chapter on Maxima and Minima is a valuable addition 
as is also the introduction to Modern Geometry. Tho introduction 
of these into the Euclid will save the teacher the trouble of giving 
copious notes. The book contains many of the best features of the 
later Euolids published in England, and should prove invaluable to 
Indian students. 

E. N. HAYGAETH, b. a., ^ 
Late Scholar of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

1 CONSIDER your Arithmetic to he both practical and thorough, 
as well as being a marwol of cheapness. I may add the saipe 
remarks with roforenoo to your Euclid as far as it treats. Tho paper 
you inserted on “Maxima and Minima" seems to me very ingenious. 

ANDEEWf^A. STAPLETON, B. A„ 
PHneipd, St. George’s College, Hwssoorie, 

They {AHtlmetio and MicliL) soom to bo very good, and, what 
is a very important consideration for students, at a very reasonable 
pr.oe. 

They^re being used in our school here. 

geoegb vaggb, 

Frinoijpal, Scotoh Mission College, malhot*. 
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The amtlior’a books lia-ws for some time been in use in tkis school 
•either as text books or supplementary text books, and their -worth 
is acknowledged by their continued use. 

W. A, MANSBLL, M. A., S. T. B,, 

• PHnoipal, Bold, Ohristian CoUeffo, Lucknow. 

• Me. P. Ghosh’s Budid, revised and enlarged by Mr. A. S. Ghosh, 
1?. E. A, s., contains all thiit n candidate for the Entrance Bxaraina- 
••Hon roMiros to load him with case through the olethents of Geometry. 
Thote IS a large oolleoMon oE Eiders, witli ITotes and Hihts for 
edlutloEf T can strongly rocomnlend the book to the attcntid-n Of" 
students reading for the Enltanoe Examination of the Indian 
0nivorslll0s. Its pride, El 1 <«. is ridienlously cheap. 

MOHENDEA NATH PUTT, M. A., 
Professor of Mat/iomatlos, Govt, Collcgs, Benaros, 

Uomher of the London Kalkainatiaal Society, 

They (Arithmetio and Biidid) are excellent works and deserve 
every encouragement. MADHU SEDAN MOOKERJB®, 

Xld. Master, Zillah school, Sultampm, 

TllF.SE works (Arithmetio and Geometry) are really useful and 
dosorvo the wide circulation they have already acquired. 

M. S. ASHRAP ALI, M. A., 

LLd. Master, Zillah Sohool, Banda, 

I SEE good many improvements in the new editions of the two 
boolcs, Arithmetio and Biiclid, the latter of which is being still used 
as an alternative text-book on the subject of Geometry, an the sohool 
hero. N. M. MITRA, 

LZd, Master, M. B. School, Boshiarpwr. 

Me. Ghosh’s book (Aritlmetic) in the original was itself a text 
well adapted to the requirements of students reading for the Uni- 
versity and other examinations, but by the judicious introduction ot 
a large amouivt oC now matter, you have rendered it an excellent and 
admirable treatise on the subject. The arrangement ot chapters, is 
methodical and natural, the exposition of principles is elaborate and 
luoid and the examples are nicely selected, and are more varied and 
numerous than could be found in former editions. 'The articles on 
"Cftmmorcial matters deserve special notice, and in several pilaces inge- 
nious methods are employed in the solution of worked-out examples, 
which materially enhance the value ot the publication. The book, as 
it now stands, is in many rjsspects superior to all the other Indian 
.publications on the subject, 1 hope to see the revised editions of the 
remaining works soon. HEM GIXANDRA OHATTERJI, B. A , 

First Mathcmatioal Teacher, L. M. S. Institution. 
Mirzopnr. N. W. P. 

Tbna father’s edition of Euclid has long been recognized as 
one of the bes4 editions extant; audits adoption as a text-book in 
xnany of our schools makes alL words of recommendation only 
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Biiperfluotis. The changes and additions itiade by you -will consider- 
ably oiibanoe its value as a text-book; and 1 doubt not llioy ■will be 
apprsciated by the intelligent class of studonts and toao^j^ors alike. 

As a teacher of I’liysioal Scienco, I regard the chapter on 
Maxima and Minima as a most valnablo addition; and* T believe 
that the elementary k'eatmont that yon havo given of tho subjeet 
■will be found a suffloiout oquipmont for tlio Btiidont of Physios to 
start with in his studies. Geometry is abstract so far as it treats 
of spatial I'elatioiis alone; and I bavo always folt that Qoometrioal 
text-books might he made far more lutoresting and instruotive to 
studonts than they are at prosoiit, if more regard wore paid to the 
oonorote and pliysioal aspect of Gooniotry, so far as it illustrates 
the relations of physical quautitios in goiioral. 

B. S. TRIVEDI, M. A., 71. T.., 

Memier of the S€athemtitical md Natural Science 

Hoard of Studies, Unioersity of Calcutta, 

ORIGINAL OPINIONS. ' 

“ I have looked through your ' Elements of Algebra’ and think 
it useful and well-adapted to the purpose for which it is intended. 
The examples are numerous and good.” 

Silt ALFRED CROFT, m.a., k.O.I.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Benyal. 

“I have looked through your edition of Wood’s Elements of 
Algebra remodelled so as to adapt it for the use of uative students. 
I havo much pleasure in expressing my favourable opinion of its merits 
as a text-book. It gives fully and clearly all tliat is required to assist 
native students to pass the ordinary University Examinations in 
Algebra. Tho examples are numerous and well selected. Solutions 
are also given freely to aid the student. These, I-moy add, are neatly 
and niathodioally worked out. A complete colleotion of the Calcutta 
University Examination Papers in Algebra makes this work doubly 
valuable to an Indian Student.” 

"It therefore seems to me to give all that either Entrance or 
First Arts candidates can possibly require, and as it has the great 
additional merit of oheafiness, it will, I have no doubt, supersede 
Todhunber’s Algebra very largely in Indian Sohools and junior Colleg* 
classes,” 

“So far as I can judge, it (Euclid I-IV. Bks.) appears to me te 
be very well-adapted for the purposes you-ihave in view. It is moder- 
ately priced. It gives all that an Indian student can require for the 
Entrance Examination.” JOHN ELIOT, ir, a., 

Senior Professor of Mathematics, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

“ I have looked through your edition of Wood’s Algebra, and am 
of opinion that it is really a useful work, veiy well ^daptecl to the- 
needs of Indian students. Its special value lies in'the unhsually 
copious sets ef examples, which are, os far as I can see, well selected’ 
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and carefully arranged. It ^U1 also greatly assist the student to find 
such a large number of examples carefully worked out in the text by 
metlioda that seem to be geuernlly clear and instructive. 

“I ameglad also to he able to apeak iu very high terms of your 
Elepients of Euolid. il’hs Notes whicli you add to eaoli book convey 
a great atnfluut of very interesting information on goometrioal points, 
and I do not know of any oilier edition of Euclid iu whloli the student 
will find So large a collection of useful deductions. Your liiuts for 
solutita of these seem also very judicious. 

• Du. iniGH W. M’OANN, M. a,, 

Pi'ofemr of Mathmatin, Preudewry (Jotlego, OalouUdii 

" X havo looked through the second part of ’^our Algebra, aa)d 
think it is quite up (,o the ataiidai'd of the First Arts. It ought to be 
very useful to oanaidatea for tiio P. A, Examinatiou.” 

ALPUED M. NASH, m, a., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy^ 
Preside ncy College, Calcutta. 

“I Iitve examined tlin editioim of Euclid’s Elements and of Wood’s 
Algebra which Mr. P. Ghosh has especially prepared fiO meet the 
requirements of Indian students.” 

“Tlio large number of useful and judiciously selected problems 
and exercises which are woiked out to assist tlie students in under- 
standing the subject, and the liints to tlie solution of exercises, end 
especially of the Calcutta University Examination Pepois, wliioh are 
added, materially enhance the value of these publications ns test 
books for those who are preparing for their degree examinations. 

JOHN HAKDIE, M. a,, > 
Professor of Maihemalies, Poveton OoUege, Calcutta, 

“I have carefully examined the second part of your Elements of 
Algebra, and I think it likely to jirove useful for students to work 
out with ease and neatness all problems that may be given them within 
tire scope of the First Examination iu Aits. 

E. VAN IMPE, a. J„ 

Sector and Professor of Maihemalies, St. Xavier's Golleye,, Oalculia. 

‘H have lead your Algebra, Part IT., and I have much pleasure to 
say it Will form an excellent text book for tlia F. A. studeilts. The 
explanations of the artioles aie lucid, and the examples are judiciously 
^elected, and are more numerous and varied than can be found iu any 
other book. 'The examples worked out in the book and tlie Calcutta 
University Examination Papers given at the end have doubly added 
to its utility. On tlie whole I think your book will prove a better text 
for the P. A, students than*even Todlmntor’s Algebra.” 

GOUEY SUNICER BEY, M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics, General Assembly’s Institution, OalmUa. 

“ I have looked through your ^‘Elements of Algebra,” and have 
to say with gieat pleasure that it is a nicely got up work. The 
principles ha»’e been clearly explained, and very well illustrated by 
the examples worked out at the end of each chapter. The exercises 
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have been very judiciously and copiously selected. I think the book 
may be very pi-otitably adopted as a text^book in our higher class 
schools and colleges.” _ BAIDY NATH BASU, m. a., 

Professor of ktatliematies. Metropolitan Institutior^ Qaloutta. 

“I am vary glad that you have completed your IJlemontB of 
Algebra by bringing out Part II early this session, I find that Part II 
like Part I is admirably suited to the requirements of those for 
whom it is intended. The exposition of principles is more lucid, and 
the examples and solutions more numerous than are found iu»any of 
the treatises on Algebra used as text-books in our soliools and oollogea. 
I believe no Matheraatioal teacher who carefully examines your 
V Elements would ever hesitate to adopt it os a text-book.” 

GANGADHAR BANERJBE, m. a,, 

Professor L. M, 8. College, Bhowanipore. 

“I have looked through the second part of Mr. Ghosh's Elements 
of Algebra and have much pleasure to state that tho work is well 
adapted to the raqiiiremeots of students preparing for tlio P. A, 
Examination of the Calcutta ITniversity, The piinoiples are clearly 
explained, and iiumoioua examples have been worked out in illnstro'- 
tion of the principles. Tlie book contains a large collection Of well 
selected examples for exercise, which will be of great use to students.” 

S. 0. GUI, M. A., Leeiurer, Sanskrit College. 

“I have looked tlirough the book (Algebra Part 11) and consider 
it useful to students preparing for the Examination in First Arts, 
especially as it contains a variety of examples judiciously collected. 
I have recommended it to tho students of tho Berhampore College for 
using it as a text-book.” HAEIDAS GHOSH, 

Professor of Mathematics, Oovt. College, Berhampore. 

“I have no objection to Hie students in the Central College using 
your books (Algebra and Euclid), and I have no doubt some will 
purchase cojues.” OIIAB.LBS WATBUS, m. a., 

Prinoipal and Professor of Mathematics, 
’ Central College, Bangalore. 

‘‘I should like to introduce them (Euclid and Algebra) in the 
schools here.” T. Q. Bau, 

Principal, Kombhakonam College, Madras^ 

Prom what I have seen of Mr. P. Ghosh’s Edition of Bqclid, T 
have been favourably impressed with the work, I think it is well 
suited for the use of Indian students to whom the addition of all 
the exorcises set in the Entrance Examinations of tho Oaloutta 
University at the end of the book, no doubt, will be specially vyel- 
come. The questions and the notes given, ns well as tho exeioibes 
Worked out, will also be found very useful, 

A. M. BOSE, M. A. (Oamtah), Barrlster;^at-Ijaw, 
Alemher of the Symioate, Dhiyersity of Caloiitla, 
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I HAVTS looted Uirc^ttgh ymt SuoHd and •used it lu teaching 
goomatiy, aa well as its companion volume on Algoira. 1 consider 
tliom both very suitable for atudehta preparing for the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta tTniveraity. The Notes, Questions and 
Model Problems arc all that could bo desired, your long experience 
as a toaoSer and professor of Mathematics in connection with schools 
and colleges preparing students for the University has enabled you 
io produce books on your favourite subject, that must commend 
thenaaelves to all teachers andstudeulsof mathematics, in connection 
rvith tfle Univoraity of Oalcutla, 

K,. S, MACDONALD, M. A., D, 3D., 
P'Hnmpal, f'Vstf Chmalh Moimhh CoUega, Citluutta. 

I HAVB much ploasuro In recommending to candidates for 
niati’icmlation, Mr. P. Ghosh’s edition of Euclid’s Bloments. Mr. 
G-hosh’s long oxporionoc as a teacher of Mathematics has enabled 
him to gauge the needs and capacities of tlioso for whom he writes. 
If is work will be found as well adapted to Indian stndeiils ns the 
more exponsivo manuals at proaout imported from England. 

JAMBS EOBERTSON, M. A., 
Principal, £Vee Oluiroh College, Calcutta. 

Your edition of Euclid is a nice one. 

PEASANNA KUMAR SAEYADHIKAEI, 

PriTioipal, JBerhampore College. 

IN my opinion Mr. Ghosh’s Arithmetic may very well be used 
as a text-book in our schools. 

“The Students Wood’s Algebra by Mr. P. Ghosh has been very 
oiu'ofnlly prepared, ft contains numerous examples judiciously 
selected and arranged. 1 have every reason to believe that Mr. 
Ghosh’s Algebra will prove very useful to those for whom it is 
intended. It is already used as a text-book in the Hindu School.” 

Mr. Girosn’s Euclid has been very carefully prepared. It 
couiaius much useful mattei-, and 1 have no doubt it will be of great 
use to candidates propafing for the Entrance Examination. 

BHOLANATH PAUL,''m.a., 
ITead Master, Bare School, Caloutta. 

Mb. Ghosh’s Enelid contains all that the Entrance student is 
required to learn on the subject of Geometry ; and I think it may he 
fjjifoly Used as a text-book in our schools. H. L. ROY, M. A., 

Jhrst Mathematical Teacher, Hindu School, Calcutta. 

I HAVE seen Mr. P. Ghosh’s edition of “Euclid’s Elements of 
Geomotry” Part 1. It contains the first four books only. Besides a 
large oolleotion of well arranged exorcises, a few typical theorems 
and problems have been worked out and placed at the end of each 
book immediately bel ore the deductions to he worked* out by the 
student. Ilmts for the solution of these exercises are given at the 
end of the book. The Propositions of each book have been voiy 
carefully wriUen, and a great deal of useful matter in the shape of 
notes, together with questions, have been placed at the end of each 
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■boolc. Tlie prepfiration of the work raimb h»ve cost Mr. GhosHmirelr 
fabour and thought. The meclwuical uxocution of the book is 0 !i 
the whole very satisfactory, and the price, which is only li t-4, is 
cheap enough. I have no hesitation in saying tiiat Mr. Ghotli’s book 
will prove immeusoly usefnl in the hands of students j^’oparlng 
themselves lor the tJnivorsity Entrance Examinatiou. 

B. M. VMY, M, A., JYmd Maatoi\ Howrah. 

Mr. P. QHnan’S Edition of the Elements of B’acZid is baaed on 
the valuable odiUun of Mr. Potts, It contains only the first four 
Books which arc proscribed for the Entrance Jflxamiuation, The 
explanatory notes and qnosliona at the end of each Book Will ooii- 
siderably help students in understanding (he suhjocl. 'Dm exercises 
have haeu judiciously selected and arc well adapted to the wants and 
capacities of Kntranoo students. The ilints to the exercises greatly 
enhance the value of the book. Considering the amount of matter 
it oonbtuna, I think it may bo fairly introduced as a text-hook into 
our schools. . . B. M. PAUL, b, A,, 

Mathematical Teacher, M'. 0. College, Calcutta. 

BtrOblD's Eloinonts of Qonmetry, Part T, is another of Mr. 
P. Ghosh’s most useful pnhlicai ion's. .Such works arc received 
only when a teacher of superior abilities comes forward io communi- 
cate his knowledge, oombmud with the results of his exporioncu, and 
discloses the secret of hia success. To the library of iho young 
student preparing for the Entrance Examination this work will 
a most valuable acquisition. 

Ife'WAE GHANBEzV CnAKEAYABTI, 

First Teacher, Free Ohurrh Institution, 

The solutions by Mr. Ghosh are neat, good, and will bo of con- 
siderable advantage as specimens for boys preparing for exawinalioa 
in Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

M, MO WAT, M.A., 

„ Professor of Mathematics, Fatna Colletje. 

I coNslDEii it ito he very carefully and neatly arranged. The 
collection of papers will bo very u.seEul to scholars preparing for thii 
Entrance Ifxainination, ami the solutions may be of rauchsorvioo to 
teachers. 1 would strongly recommend all concurnud, e.spticiftl]y 
teachers, to purchase a copy. » 

3. P. Ashtoh, m, a„ 
Principal, L. M. S, College. IShowanipore. 

“1 HAVE no 'Objection to the use cH your Algebra and your 
edition of Euclid in schools under the control of this department.” 

H. B. GEIGG, 

Direotor q/" Public Instruction, Madrhs. 

^ “Both books (Euclid and Algebra by P. Ghosh) arc oai’eful and 
judicious compilations and will Tjo very Useful in schools and to 
private studenfs. ” 
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“^’’otr'E eaeodlent AvUlimofcio miglifc be used with advtotage in 
the Biacmnoe class aud the class below it,” 

^ ^ E. GEIPffITns, M. A,, 

Director ofPvhlio Jnstruction, N. W. Provinces. 
It (#?te Arithmetic) will, I have no doabt, bo a uselul text-book 
on the Hubjoefc, more ospooially in Jnclian Schools. Its price iis-1-8 
is groiitly lii its favour. The large collection of examples taken 
from Examination Questions of the varioaS Indian Universities is a 
very vWaable feature of the work. JOHN ELIOT, M. A,, 

• . Samn' Prof, of Mathematics, Presicienoy College, Calcutta, 

“It ie really a very useful book, batter suited to the require- 
monts of Indian 'Oolleges and Schools than any work on Arithmetic 
I know of, I shall take particular care to Introduce your book 
Wherever I can.” UMESII OHANDBB SANiTAL M. a,, 

Prof, of Mathemitios, Benares College, 

"I HAVE looked through your ‘Elements of Arithmelic’ and I 
coiisifli'i’ it a very useful hulmol-l)oi>k. Many exercises are worked 
out fully and clearly which benolits the student by teaching him 
the pi’opor iiicfliod of working out liis sums. The series of o-vamples 
appondeil to each tulo will enable him to master tho subject 
thoroughly. The uusooUancoiis examples and the Examination Papers 
of tho iliii'eronl Universities will bo of groat help to studenti) prepar- 
ing for the Entranoo Examination. Yonv book is already in use ns 
a text-book in somo-of the classes of the Hindu School,” 

OUUNDY CHURN BANERJEA, 

Mead Master, Hindu School, Calcutta, 
"1 BEAD with great pleasure your work on tho Slements of 
Arithmclto, and have no hesitation in placing it ainntig the best 
school books on tho sulijocb. Tlie rules are clearly .stated, and soln- 
tioius li.ive boon given of a largo niiiribor of typical examples. The 
chapters on Eaetors and the Unitary Method will be of great use 
to students. The work contains a largo variety of examples for 
exercise, and will, I dare say, supersede the text-books now in. use 
in our schools and oollogoB.” ’ 

SnlB OflANDEB HUI, u. A., 

Lecturer, Sanskrit Colltge, Calcutta, 
TltH book (Arithmetic) apjiears to he a very good one of its 
kind, and is especially suited to Itniiaii schools, because it cloiils with 
Indian, and not niorely with Euglisli money. 

JOHN 0. NESFIELD, M, A., 

« Inspeotor of Schools, Oudh, 

Youb Arithmetic, as far as I can sea, appears to be a very 
useful work; W. 0. HOEST, b. a,, 

Mead Master, High School, Allahabad, 

; It (Arithmetic) seems to me an exceedingly cheap book— the 
cheapest I hjive seen in India — for tho quantity and quality of 
Arlthinetioal matter it contains. J. COOK, M. A,, 

* ' Principal, Dovelon Protestant College, Madras, 



t PIWD that, fov moi'e reasons than one? yonr lioot (Aiithmotlc) 
is superior to all the books on the subject now in use in our schools. 

JOGOBANDHU BIIUDDBR, , 

Head Master, Zilla School, Jessore, 
I HAVE looked Ihrongh it (Arithmetic) carefully and oiJnsider it 
to bo exceedingly useful. 

UGHOUT? OirTODBR MOOKBRJEE, 

Head Master, Zilla School, Maughyr, 

Tue changes made in your “Toxl-Bookof Algohrn.” arc specially 
valuable. IToii will Jlw ghul to know that your Avithn'ctic, Algehrtt ' 
and iSueliil have hetm, by the I’unjab TcxL-lloolc CcinmilteCi rfi^ 
commended for introdtictiou iufo the .sohemo of studies I'or Ahgjo-.- 
Vcrnncuhir Hchools. This was done after oonsullaliou with the 
chief hcadmaslors who wore unanimous in cumnioruiing thaiu. 

W. miLh, 

Pro/caeor, Ctovt, College, Lahore, 
and Secretary to the Punjab Text-Jlook Com, 

Thet arc desorverny popular and aic Uirnuly used hy tho 
sludouts of this I’rovinco. M. A, STKIN. vu. D,, 

Registrar, Punjab University, Lahore, 


WORKS 

BY 

Mr. A. S. GHOSH, F. R. A. S. (London), 

of MathematUi an^ EconomicSt Citu Ooi/e(/e, Cafcuildi 
Memhey of (he Aiaocittllon for the Impromneixt of 
Geometrical TeueiiUtg (Enffland). 

THE elements of TRIGONOMETRY. :R»^2 4a. Post. 2«. 

OPINIONS 

Teib work is inavkod by tho olearnoas of axposition and like* 
attention to students’ diSloultios which might be expootad from the 
experiaiiee of tha author, both os a writer aud as a teacher. It is 
a sBi’vioeable treatise- A judicious use hrw been made of typogrii- 
phioal distinctions. Ma. Gnosn's book is a worthy companion to 
his editions of his father’s UleTnents of Oeometnj and Arithmetig /ar,_ 
Oolhges and Schools, i-eviewed in our last issuo. ^ 

The Mathematical Qanetie fLondonJ, Ootoler.iSOS, 

I BESAED this Ti-tgonoinetry as a very suitable te*t bbok.Mffi'* ';, 
■or beginners and, more odvanoed studenls. The author’s aStP'.&s 
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■been tbronghont to exijito tK6 stadent’s interest, and to show as 
early as posaiitJe the mimerous pi’aotioai appUaabiona of the subject. 
The chapter on OnrTes both gives a very vivid idea of the varia- 
tions of 9ho Trigonometrioal Fanotiona and serves as an introdnotion 
to the study of Apalytioal G-eometry. The short chapter on. 
Geodoti^al Surveying gives au idea of the methods employed ip 
this work, The examples and examination papers* are very full 
and copious. 

^ Andrew 0. D. Cbomsibdin-, p. b. a. s. 

i hate Soholm' of Trinity OoUege, OainbriSge, 

Assirimt-Aatronomer, Royal Observatory, Oreermich. 


I BAVIi looked through the Blcmoiits of Trigonometry by 
,Mji. A. S. Qnosil. The feature of tho work which has struck me 
-most is tho liberal introduction of prnoj^cal illnstrations throughout 
the book, which cannot fail to make tho subject interesting to the 
beginner, Thu work taken as a wliolo, will compare favourably with 
high class English books on tho same subject. 


AStTTOSU MUKHOPADHYAT, 

M. A., d. 1., S', a. A. s., F, B. s. (Ediu), 

Freaidevt of the Mathematical -Board of Studies, 

Bnivereity of Calaatta, 


I HAVE looked through your “Elements of Trigonometry” and 
have much pleasure in speaking of its merits. 

Much new and interesting matter is put in it, and everything is 
np to date. The chapter' on Curves, tho Astronomical problems on 
Limits, tho Optical note, all point out that there are higher branches 
of Mathematics, as Coordinate Geometry, the LiiTerontial OaloultiS, 
and Optics which require the service of Trigonometry, and that it 
does not stand in bare isolation. The chapter on X)imon.sioiis, 
Symmetry etc., deserve the attention both of the teacher and the 
student. The subject has been made palatable end sufficiently 
attractive to beginners. The practical bearings of the subject have 
been well brought out. It may rank high among the i^ell-kaown 
text-books in use, and in my opinion supersede some of them. The 
examples are numerous, and among them are many important and 
tlsofnl dedudMons and formulae. The book contains everything which 
|uoh text-books should contain and leaves nothing to he desired. It is 
exactly the book 1 should like to use as a text, and I have accordingly 
i;x *bt(ommen4ed' It to my students. To speak of other things, it lias 
the stamp of all BngUsh raiblication both in the treatment of the 
•nbjeot and the ^ay in wmoh the book is got up, 

T. T. SWAMINATHA AIYAE, B, A, ' 
Brofeasor of Mathematioa, 8. B. 6. College, TricMnopoli/. 

- HAVE looked through your work carefully and find it very 

nioely arranged. Beally the treatise is, very comprehensive and 
.(ppptains a great deal of new matter not hitherto iptroduced into 
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toxt-boots on Trigonometry. The chapter^on Curves, the piropoaf- 
tions on Limits and the ehaptoT oir Hiiivoy by Triangulation iiitioduce 
matter not only iuteiobting in ilseU, but imporlnnt on acciuint of 
the present loqaircmants for higher Mathematical teaching (^n luiha. 

A jutliciniiR Belection and arrangement oE the cxainpl(j{> i emlers 
the work more valuable. I have groat, pleasure ni rooonmiaTiding it 
to the stuclcnSs prB)ianng for the lutormodiale ICxaminatinn in Arts 
because it is very well adapteil to tlioir needs. 1 should hko to 
introduce your books in this college. „ 

STTANKAE LAL, M. A. 

Pjofeuor of Malhnmtia, Luslihir College, L mlior. 

1 IJBO tn ackiunvlodge with very ninny thanks tlio reeeipta "f your 
new Trigoiioluetiy aa well ns llie amall treatise ml Pednl anil Aiiti- 
pedal Triaiiglos, At pr%eiit 1 have liad vmy little time for 
thoroughly oxatniniug the book, but what little I have soon ot ill, I 
have been very pileaaod with, 

It sfcruok me from the little that I have seoiij that it has behn 
well and cuneiaely wiitteii. I have no doubt that tho chapter on 
Curves and the Astioiiomical Prolilems which you have inti oduood 
■frill prove of groat iuterest to both teacher and taught, 

0. JI. DIXON, B. A., 

La Mariimerc CoUcr/e, Lncl'novi, 

PEDAL AND ANTI-PEDAL TRIANGLES. 4a. Post. ia. 

Opinion! — An interesting little paper. The author lias been 
anticipated on somo points, imt his mode of presentation is fresh, 
and the properties in tho latter part aro now. 

Tho Mathemettcal Gazette (London), May 1895. 

WHAT IS BIMETALLISM 7 Price 2d. or 4a. Post. Jd. or ia, 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ We have received from tho author, Mr. A. S. Ghosh, who is 
the Professor of Booiiomics and Mathomabios at the City College, 
Oalchtta, a pamphlet entitled “ What is Bimetallism ?” (Calcutta : 
Patriot Press). Tho pamphlet is a singularly clear stateniont of 
the bimetallio ease, and is the more interesting bocaiiso, i hough 
written by a native of India, the point of view takon is distinotly 
English and Imperial. In his preface Mr. Ghosh acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr'. Robert Barclay, of Manoliostor, with whom 
he disoussed the sahjeot during Mr. Barclay’s recent visit to 
Calcutta i hut we understand that he had already become, on purely 
tlieoretloal grounds, an onfchusiastio bimetallist. lie had rocontly 
editfd the nineteenth edition of a work on arithmetic by hij 
father, which is very largely used in the schools awd oollB|i 9 |- 'cm'' 
India, and in^ dealing with the exchanges in this work he 'had 




fl,clopted the blm,BfcalKo '^eory. The pawpldet baforo lis is notice-. 
ttule for the afctOi'Mon whioh. its anUipr gives to the ariEhmetioal 
Jiapact of the qnesfclen. Many ot the arguments advanesi on the 
nionomeWlist side TVould never he used at all if their authors 
wauld i-'ml-ow the example of Mr. Ghosh and ooiisider the exact 
lifuros QT the problem. It is a lltUe lemarkable, too, that it should 
1)0 naoessary for nn Indian writer to remind mahy eiminont contrd- 
yorsialiats in this opuntry that they “have bronght nmch confusion 
wto MO disousstoh by using the word ‘ supply ’ ambiguously s as 
the yearly oiitpufr from the mines’, is not that ^ etipplyh.iWhioh’ 
wonotniste imply in the low of supply and dotuand,’’ », Ghosh 
.Inmsolf has fallen Into out or two ipleor errois, bub they do not 
really affioot bis argumofet, tho slateinont of wliioh, with the 
seinh’ftl get-up of tho pamphlet, is a romarkable illustration of 
.Itiqiatt progress. ^ Some of the illustrations cli-nwn from physical 
soienoe a.ro perHoularly happy. Mr. Ctlmsh very forcibly i^oints 
out, as Itloardo did Umg ago, thal, given fair eonilitinris, tlio value 
and consumption of silver aro gunmuteed by tho fiiet that it is a 
far more uselul miilall hail gold, and Ins reply to Lord ffarror’s 
fiuestion “ ’lyanled, a llatio Y" iu favour of 1B4 to 1 as diatiuotly the 
■most ‘natmal’ ratio is woU worth attention.’’ 


Tho Mnnnheslor dfuardian, 10th Juno, 1805. 


“ An oxtremely clever and well written pamphlet has last, 

been issued from the Pa-inch Press, Oalontta, luider the title of 
What la J3ime(jaUi8wi P" Tho author, Hw, ■Qihosh, 
loonomms and Oil^r OoMhge, .Oaloiitfa,' wd a 

member of the ii b League,!' The orgiitteffts ip " 

lavor of bimofamsm are briauy and forcibly stated j .the ovWs isKid* • 
to have been induced by "-'-me-r.’”..-.- ..:m llw.^nuiaarateda 
the artiacial epwoolation ; : ic dte^ats' W 

present rule of m6noraetamsm ore vividh pi.i'imvml ■ and a ' 
abereosoopio view of paaoe And pfentit is invaimted for all who can 
focus it with blmotalbst glasses.” 


C^er$ foilows %n great length a review of the poMmhlet, together 
tiiQ Te’Vi0iver'8 defence of niOTlometalUd'in.J 

recommend the pamphlet nuder review as of high 
rneidt and well worthy of perusal. It shows evidence of oareml 
stiife, and thew iS ho dmibt of its being the outcome of honest 
cenviotion” : — OapU'ai wnd The Imdicrn JSVnoaoiat- Meview. 


j-iT. *1^® have to express qur aoknowledgementa to Ma. A. S. 
«hesh, ». B. A. a. (Loudon), Professor of Mathematics, City OoUege, 
'OMputta, for a copy of ils very able iroehtire • — ‘What is 
Bimetallism W We oan cordially recommend the perusal of this 
excellent little book to all those who are conoerued in this great 
question, the praotioal disoussion of which cannot be” long delayed,. 


( ) 




Those who are acquainted with the mathematical works of Mii» 

P. Q-hosh will find on the perusal of this work of hia son that the 
mantlo of the father has fallen on the author, for suooinot and 
lucid exposition. The pamphlet is a maryel of oloaSiess and, 
research’’!— 2 '/i8 Simla Times Advei hser. „ 

“Mn. A.'S. Ghosh, i. n. a. s.. Professor of Uoonomicff and 
mathematiOB in. the Oity Oollego, and son of the well known Mathe* 
Matioian, Mb. P. Ghosh, has published a small brochure on^'What 
is BimetaUism P ” Its publication is very timely, for the qftettioa 
of bimetallism is a burning one and oannot buthe the subject (if 
serious oonsicloratiou by the chief Govornmonts of tlie world within 
twelvemonths. 

Bimatallists recognise to the full tho evils whioh aro rosulting 
from tho dopreoiatiou of Uio rupoo and tho prevalent dcprossiuii 
of trade, and are loud in their prof oatations not only that sovnothliig;,^ 
niusthe done, hub that they can point out a ouro whioli shul) roatori' , 
the Value of the rupee and bring about ooufldonoo and socurity iin'i, 
oommeioe. At the same time tho bimotalHsm whioh thoy advocate' , - 
is as puzzling and myatorions to many as oxohange. ITenoo ilti- 
imporlanoo of apamplileiiiJiiiffliMB, Gliosli’s, whioh gives a oloah andll’^ 
simple explana' . iT h i ' . 

Per those u owt.. .i- h' ism is and to under* * 

stand somewi.. . <• 'I-’ • ■ '• * • . ■ • inge fluctuations ifi^* 

exchange, we ( .r v=-. . • ' ' . Me. Ghosh’s pam* *5 

phlet and foel ' :'o I . v • through, the subject • 

will appear to I ' • ' '■ vlr'.r! it has aver assumed 

before :”—P/ie 'i . 

“ Wb have rooeivetlj^d read with groat pleasure a pamphlet 
by Mr. A. S. Ghosh oil llimotalJism. IIis arguments are un- 
answerable ”: — The iMa^JSwto^eiun Coi respondence. 

This is a neat little brochme, intended to explain to thegenerat 
public in* a popular form the ease for and against Bimetallism. 
The author writes in a olear style, and so far as it gCes, no one will 
have any .difflculty in following the argument in thi- pamphlet. 
The author’s attempt to popularize a diffleult subject is to bo 
welcomed , — The Madras Tern Journal-, July 1895. 


1^ All the above-mentioned publications may b& 
had from alt Book-sellers throughout India, andfrohi 

THE MANAGHB, PATRICK PRESS, . : 

Boad, — ^OaldUtta. 
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